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.SECTION IX. 


A, Urb. 709. Cit. tJ.’. Co^^.—M. Ai.toiiiiii. P. Cornelius Dolabdia. 

CiTLiio wds jjvesrnt at tlic death of Cic.sar in tlic 
st’uatf; ^vllcl•c he had the pleasure, lie tells ii.s, to 
see tlie tyrant pcrisli as he deserved*. By this ac- 
eiilent, he was treed at once from all subjection to 
a superior, and all the uneasiness and indignity of 
managing a power, which every moment could 
oppress him. He was now, without competition, 
the lirst citizen in Rome; the lirst in that credit 
and authoiity both with the senate and people, 
whicli illustrious merit and services wall necessarily 
give in a free cit\. The conspirators considered 
him ai^sueh, and reckoned upon him as t'h,eir sure 
friend : for they had no sooner finished their work, 
tlian Brutus, lifting up his bloody‘dagger, called 
out upon him by name, to congratulate with him 

'* Quid mihi attulerit istu doinini miitatio, prxter Ixtitiaio, 
quam oculis cepi, jusio inieritu Tn lanni ? Ad Att. 14.14. 
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A. Urb. 709. Cic. f-3. Coss.—M, Antonins. P. Corndiiis J^olabrlla. 

on the recovery of their liberty* * * § : and wlien they 
all ran out, j'reseiitly after, into the forum, with 
their daggers in their hands, proclaiming liberty to 
the city, they proclaimed, at the same time, the 
name of Cicero; in hopes to recommend the jus¬ 
tice of their act, by the credit of his approba¬ 
tion f. 

This gave Antony a pretence to charge him af¬ 
terwards, in public, with being privy to the conspi¬ 
racy, and the principal adviser of it;|:: but it is cer¬ 
tain that he was not at all acquainted with it: for 
though he had the strictest friendship with the 
chief actors, and they the greatest conhdenee in 
him, yet his age, character, and dignity, rendered 
him wholly unlit to bear a part in an attempt of 
that nature, and to embark liimself in an alfair so 
desperate, with a number of men, wlio, excepting a 
few of their leaders, were all either too young to 
be trusted, or too obscure, even to be known by 
him^. He could have been ol“ little or no service 
to them in the execution of the act, yet of much 
greater in justil’ying it afte rwards to tlic city, for 
having had no share In it, nor any personal inte- 

* Caesarp interfecto—statim cruentum alte pxtolloriJi M. Brutus 
pugioneni, Ciccronem nominatim cxclaiuavii, atque ei rccupyra- 
lam Uber/dtem est gratulatus. Philip. 12. ■ * 

t Dio, p. 249. 

J CaJbarcm ui»') consilio interfuctum. [Philip. 2. 11.] V'cbtri 
enim pulchenirni facti ille I'uriosus mo print ippin ihcit i’uissp. Uti- 
aam quidcra fuiiscra, molestus nobis non esspt. Ep. Earn. 12. 3. 
it. 2. 

§ Quam verisinriile porro cst, in tot hominibus partim obscuris, 
paitini adolcscentibus, neminem occultantibus, meuni nomeu la¬ 
te re potuissc ? Philip. 2. 11, 
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rest, to make his authority suspected. These were 
the true reasons, without doubt, why Brutus and 
Cassius did not impart the design to him : had it 
been from any other motive, as some writers have 
suggested, or had it admitted any interpretation 
injurious to his honor, he must have been often 
reproached witli it h\Y Antony, and his other ad¬ 
versaries of those times, who weie so studious to 
invent and propagate every calumny that could de¬ 
press Ilia eiedit. I cannot, however, entirely ac- 
(juit liiiii of being, in sonie degree, accessary to the 


lieatli of Ciesar: for it is evident, from s^v.oal of 


his letters, tliat lie had an expectation ol'such an 
attempt, and from v hat ciuarter it would come; 
and nut only CMpected, but wished it: lie prophe¬ 
sied, verv that Caesar’s reion could not last 

six montlis, but must necessarily I'all, either by vio- 
leiice, or ol“ itsell'; and hoped to live to sec if* ; he 
knew the disaffection of the greatest and best of 
the city ; which tliey expressed with great freedom 
in their k'ttei.s, and with much more, we may ima¬ 
gine, in their private conversation : he knew the 
fierce and haughty s])irit of Brutus and Cassius, 
and their impatience of a master; and cultivated a 
strict correspoudenee with them both, at this time, 
as if for the opportunity of exciting theni to some 
act of vigor. On tlie news, tliat Atticus sent him, 
of Cfesar’s image being placed in the temple of 
Quirinus, adjoining to that of the goddess Salus; 


* Jam intd'.iges id regnum vix semestre cs-'C posbf*—nos tamen 
hoc confinnamus illo auguiio, ({uo dixiinus; nee nos fallit, nec ali* 
ter accidet. Corrimt iste nccets^e est, aut per autipia 

per ie—id speio vivis nuLis lore. Ad Alt. >. g. 
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A. Urb. 709. Cic. 63. Coss.—M. Antonius. P. Cornelius Dolabella. 

“ I had rather,” says he, “ have him the comrade 
“ of Romulus, than of the goddess Safety* refer- 
ing to Romulus's fate, of being killed in the se¬ 
nate. In another letter, it seems to be intimated, 
that Atticus and he had been contriving, or talk¬ 
ing at least together, how Brutus might be spirited 
up to some attempt of that kind, by setting before 
him the fame and glory of his ancestors: “ does 
Brutus then tell us,” says he, ‘‘ that Caesar 
‘■'brings with him glad tidings to honest men? 
‘‘ n here will he find them unless he hangs him- 
“ self. But how securely is he now entrenched on 
“ all sides ? I\’hat use then of your line invention; 
“ the picture of old Brutus and Ahala with the 
“ verses under, whieli I saw in vour oallcry ? Yet, 

4 » V 

“ what after all can he dof r " One cannot help 
observing, likewise, in his pieces, addressed about 

* Eurn Quiriiio ninl.;, rjnain Suluti. Ad An, 12. 15. 

f Italic niinciiit Brutus, lihini ad bonos viios eiuyyiy.ia .«!(! 
ubi cus ? lUM foite so suspendit ? liic uutoin ut Ailtuiiie^l! ubi 
jj'itur illud tuum quod vidi in PaitLeiione, Ahalaiu & 

Brutum ? sed (juid facial ? Ad Alt. 13. 40. 

Partlienonc is supposed to denote some room or gallery in Bru¬ 
tus’s, or more probably in Atticus’s house, adorned with the images 
or portraits of the great men of Rome, under each of which, as 
Cornelius Nepos tells us, [in vir, Alt. c. 18.] Atticus had se¬ 
verally described their principal acts and hoHors, in four or five 
verses of Ips own composing: where the contemplation of these 
figures ofnld Brutus and Ahala, joined together in one*fricture, 
with the verses under, had given a handle, perhaps, to a conver¬ 
sation between Cid^ro and him, bow Brutus might be incited, by 
the e.xample of those great ancestors, to dissolve the tyranny of Ca:- 
sar. It seems, also, very probable, that this very picture of Atti- 
cus's invention, as Cicero calls it, might give occasion to the 
thought and coinage of that silver merial or denarius, which is still 
extant with the heads and names of those two old patriots; Bru¬ 
tus on the one side, Ahala on the other. Vid. Thesaur. Morel!, in 
I'um. Junia. Tab. 1.1. 
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this time to Brutus, how artfully he falls into a la- 
mentation of the times, and (jf the particular un¬ 
happiness of Brutus himself, in being deprived by 
them of all the hopes and use of his great talents; 
j)utting him in mind, at the same time, of his dou¬ 
ble descent from ancestors, who had acquired im¬ 
mortal jrlorv, by delivering Rome from semtude. 
Thus he concludt s his treatise on famous orators. 

“ When I look upon you, Brutus, I am grieved 
“ to sec your youth, running, as it were, in full ca- 
“ rcer, through the midst of glory, stopped short 
“ bv tlie Arretclied fate of your country. This 
“ grief sits heavy upon me, and on our common 
“ friend Atticus, the partner of my atfection, and 
“ good opinion of you: we lieartily uish you well; 

“ wisli to see you reap the fruit of your virtue, and 
“ to live in a Republic, that may give you the op- 
“ poitLinity not only to revive, but to increase the 
“ honor and memory of the two noble families 
from which von descend :—for the forum was 
wholly yours ; yours all that course of glory; 
you, of all the young pleaders brought thither 
“ not only a tongue ready formed by the exercise 
“ of speaking, but had enriched your oratory, by 
‘‘ the furniture also of the severer arts; and, by 
tlit?help of the same arts, had joined to a perfec- 
“ tion of eloquence the ornament of every virtue. 
“We are doubly sorry, therefore, on your account, 

“ that you want the benefit of the Republic ;—the 
“ Republic of you : but though this odious ruin of 
the city extinguishes the use of your abilities, go 

A 3 
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on still, Bmtus, to pursue your usual studies, 
&c.” 

These passages seem to give a reasonable ground 
to believe that Cicero, though a stranger to the 
particular counsels of the conspirators, had yet a 
general notion of their design, as well as some share 
in prornoting it. In his reply to Antony’s charge, 
he does not deny his expectation of it, freely owns 
his joy for it, and thanks him for giving him an 
honor, which he had not merited, of bearing a part 
in it. He calls it the most glorious act which had 
ever been done, not only in that, but in any other 
city; in which men were more forward to claim a 
share, which thev had not, than to dissemble that 
which they had : that Brutus’s reason for calling 
out upon him, was to signify, that he was then 
emulating his praises, by an act, not unlike to what 
he had done: that if to wish Caesar's death was a 
crime, to rejoice at it was the same; there being no 
difference between the adviser and the approver : 
3 et, excepting An ton and a few more, who were 
fond of having a king, that there was not a man 
in Rome w^ho did not desire to see the fact com¬ 
mitted ; that all honest men, as far as it was in 
their power, concurred in it; that some, indeed, 
wanted the counsel, some the courage, som^the 
opportunity*^, but none the will to do it, kc*. 

* Ecquis est igitur, qui te excepto, & iis, qoi ilium regnarc 
gaudebaiit, qui illud aut fieri noluent, aut factum irnprobarit? 
otnnes enim in culpa. Etenim omues boni, quantum in ipsis fuit, 
Caesafem occiderunt. Aids consilium, aliis animus, aliis occasio 
defuit; voluntas nemini, &c. Philip. 2. 12. 
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The news of this surprising fact raised a general 
consternation through the city; so that the first 
care of the conspirators Avas to quiet the minds of 
the people, by proclaiming peace and liberty to all, 
and declaring that no farther violence was intended 
to any. They marched out, therefore, in a body, 
with a cap, as the ensign of liberty, carried before 
them on a spear*, and, in a calm and orderly man¬ 
ner, proceeded through the forum; Avhere, in the 
first heat of j<\v, for the death of the tyrant, seve¬ 
ral of the young nobility, who had borne no part 
in the conspiracy, joined themselves to the com¬ 
pany, with swords in their hands, out of an ambi¬ 
tion to be thought partners in the act; but they 
paid dear, afterwards, for that vanity, and, witliout 
any share of the glory, were involved in the ruin 
v'hich it drew upon all the rest. Brutus designed 
to have spoken to the citizens, from the rostra; 
but, perceiving them to be in too great an agita¬ 
tion to attend to speeches, and being uncertain 
what way the popular humor might turn, and 
knowing that there were great numbers of Caesar’s 

* A cap was always given to slaves, when they were fnade free; 
whence it became the emblem of liberty; to expose it, therefore, 
on a spear, was a public invitation to the people, to embrace the 
Iibe^y that was otfered to them by the de^tiuction of their tyrant. 
There was a medal likewise struck on this occajsion, with the same 
device, which is still extant. The thought, however, was not new; 
for Saturninus, in his sedition, when he htfd possessed himself of 
the Capitol, exalted a cap also on the top of a spear, as a token of 
liberty to all the slaves who would join with him : and though Ma¬ 
rius, in his sixth consulship, destroyed him for that act, by a de^ 
cree of the senate, yet he himself used the same expedient after¬ 
wards to invite the slaves to take ardf^ with him against Sylla, who 
was marching with his army into the city, to attack him. Val. 
Max. 8. 6 , 
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old soldiers in the city, vi'ho had been summoned 
from all parts to attend him to the Parthian war, 
he thought proj^er, with his accomplices, under the 
guard of Deciinus's gladiators, to take refuge in 
the Capitol*.- Being here secured from any imme¬ 
diate violence, he summoned the people thither in 
the afternoon ; and in a speech to them, whicli he 
had prepared, justified his act, and explained the 
motives of it, and, in a pathetic manner, exhorted 
them to exert themselves in the defence of their 
country, and maintain tlic liberty now offered to 
them, against all the abettors of the late tyranny. 
Cicero presently followed them into the Capitol, 
with the best and greatest part of the senate, to deli¬ 
berate on the proper means oi‘improving this hope¬ 
ful beginning, and establishing their liberty on a 
solid and lasting foundation. 

Antony, in the mean while, shocked by the har¬ 
diness of the act, and apprehending some danger 
to his own life, stripped himself of his consular 
robes, and lied home in disguise, where he began 
to fortify his house, and kept himself close all that 
dayt, till, perceiving the pacific conduct of the 
conspirators, he recovered his spirits, and appeared 
again the next morning in public. 

While things were in this situation, L. Cornelius 
Cinna, one of the praitors, who was nearly allied to 

• App. 2. p. .51)3. Dio. p. 0,50. Plut. in Cae... & Brut. 

t Quae tua fuga ? qua; lonniclo praeclaro illo die? quae prop¬ 
ter conscientiain scelerum dci.peratio vita;? cum ox ilia tuga— 
clam fe domum reccpiiiii. Philip. 2, 35. Vid. Dio. p, 259. App. 
S02, 503. 
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Csesar, made a speech to the people in praise of 
the conspirators ; extolling their act as highly me¬ 
ritorious, and exhorting the multitude to invite 
them down from the Capitol, and reward them 
with the honors due to the deliverers of their coun¬ 
try ; then, throwing off his prajtorian robe, he de¬ 
clared that he would not wear it any longer, as 
being bestowed upon him by a tyrant, and not by 
the laws. But tlie next day, as he was going to 
the senate, some of Ca?sar’s veteran soldiers, hav¬ 
ing gathered a mob of the same party, attacked 
him in the streets with vollies of stones, and drove 
him into a house, which they were going presently 
to set on fire, with design to have burnt him in it, 
if ]..e])idus had not come to his rescue with a body 
of rcijular troops*. 

Lepidiis was, at this time, in the suburbs of 
Rome, at the head of an army, ready to depart for 
the government of Spain, which had been assigned 
to him l)y Cajsar, with a part of Gaul. In the 
night, therefore, after Cassafs death, he filled the 
forum with his troops, and finding himself supe¬ 
rior to any man in power, began to think of mak¬ 
ing himself master of the city, and taking imme¬ 
diate revenge on the conspirators: but being a 
wcidt and vain man, Antony easily diverted him 
from, that design, and managed him to his own 
views: he represented the hazard and difficulty of 
the attempt, while the senate, the city, and all 
Italy were against them; that the only way to 
effect what they wished, was to dissemble their 

* Flut. in Brut. App. p. 504. 
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real purpose; to recommend pacific counsels, and 
lull their adversaries asleep, till they had provided 
a strength sufficient to oppress them ; and that, as 
soon as things were ripe, he would join with him 
very heartily in avenging Ciesar’s death. With 
these remonstrances he pacified him ; and, to render 
their union the firmer, and to humor his vanity at 
the same time, gave his daughter in marriage to 
Lepidus’s son, and assisted him to seize the high 
pnc’.'^tliood, vacant by C’acsar's death, without any 
rcgnrtl to ilie ordinary lormr? of election'^. Having 
tlui-s pained Lepidus into his measures, he made 
use of his authority and his forces, to harass and 
terrify the opposite party, till he had driven the 
conspirators out of the city; and when he had 
served his purposes with him at home, contrived to 
send him to his government, to keep the provinces 
and the commaiulfus abroad in proper respect to 
them ; and that, I'jy sitting down with his army in 
tlie nearest part of Gaul, he might be ready for any 
event, which should require his help in Italy. 

The conspirators, in the mean while, had formed 
no scheme beyond the death of Caesar ; but seem¬ 
ed to he as much surprised and amazed at what 
they had done, as the rest of the city : they trust¬ 
ed entirely to the integrity of their cause; far,cy- 
ing that it would be sufficient of itself to eflPect all 
that they expected from it, and draw an universal 
coneurreiice to the defence of their common liber¬ 
ty ; and taking it for granted that Caesar’s fate, 
ill the height of all his greatness, would deter any 

* I>io. p. Q¥J, 250, 257, 
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of his partizans from aiming at the same power: 
they placed withal a great confidence in Cicero’s 
authority, of which they assured themselves as 
their own, and were not disappointed; for, from 
this moment, he resolved, at all adventures, to 
support the credit of the men, and their act, as 
the only means left of recovering the Republic. 
He knew that the people were all on their side; 
and, as long as force was removed, thnt they 
were masters of the city. His advice, therefore, 
was to use their present advantage, and, in the 
consternation of Caesar's party, and the zeal and 
union of tlicir own, that Brutus and Cassius, as 
praetors, should call the senate into the Capitol, 
and proceed to some vigorous decrees, for the se¬ 
curity of the public tranquillity*. But Brutus 
was for marching calmly, and with all due respect 
to the authority of the consul; and, having con¬ 
ceived hopes of Antony, proposed the sending a de¬ 
putation to him, to exhort him to measures of 
peace: Cicero remonstrated against it, nor would 
be prevailed with to bear a part in it; he told them, 
plainly, that there could be no safe treaty with 
him; that, as long as he was afraid of them, he 
would promise every thing; but, when his fears 
wei^ over, would be like himself, and perform no¬ 
thing : so that, while the other consular senators 
were going forwards and backwards in this office 

* Meministi me clamare, illo ipso primo Capitolino die, Se- 
natum in Capitoliura a Praetoribus vocari? Dii immortales, quae 
turn opera eiBci potuerunt, laetantibus omnibus bonis, etiam sat 
bonis, fractis latronibus ? Ad Att. 14. 10. 
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of mediation, he stuck to his point, and staid with 
the rest in the Capitol, and did not see Antony for 
the two first days*. 

The event confirincd what Cicero foretold : An¬ 
tony had no thouglits of peace, or of any good to 
tlie Republic: his sole view was to seize the go¬ 
vernment to himself, as soon as he should be in 
condition to doit; and then, on pretence of re- 
vengino* Cresar's death, to destroy all those who 
were likc’Iy to r.pposc him. As his business, there¬ 
fore, was to gain time, by dissembling, and deceiv¬ 
ing the rcj)ublican party into a good opinion of 
him; so all his answers wTre mild and moderate, pro¬ 
fessing a sincere inclination to peace, and no other 
desire than to see the Republic settled again on its 
old basis. Tm o days passed in muiual assurances, 
from both sides, of their disposition to concord 
and amity; and Antony summoned the senate on 
the third, to adjust the conditions of it, and con¬ 
firm them hv some solemn act. 11 ere Cicero, as 
the be.st foundation of a lasting quiet, moved the 
assembly, in the first ])lace, after the example of 
Alheirs, to decree* a general amnesty, or act of ob- 
livion, for all that was passed ; to whicli they ima- 
nimously agreed. Antony seemed to be all good¬ 
ness ; talked of nothing but healing measures;^nd, 
for a proof of his sincerity, moved, that the con- 

Dicebam illis in Capitoli'' liberatoribus nostris, cum me ad 
t(' ire velient, ut ad defendendain Rempub. te adhortarer, quoad 
metufres, omnia te promis'surum, simul ac timere desiisses, simi- 
lenh te futurum tui. Itaque cum cajteri Consulares irent, redirent, 
in sententia martsi: neque te illo die, neque postero, vidi. Philip. 
2-35. 
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spirators shoultl be invited to take part in their de¬ 
liberations, and sent his son as an hostage for their 
safety: upon which they all came down from the 
Capitol, and Brutus supped with Lepidus ; Cassius 
with Antony; and the day ended to the universal 
joy of the city, who imagined tliat their liberty 
was now crowned with certain peace*. 

Tliere were several things, ho\vcver, very art¬ 
fully proposed and carried by Antony, on the pre¬ 
tence of public concord, of Avhich iic aftcTwards 
made a most pernicious use; particularly, a decree 
for the confirmation of all Caesar's acts; this mo¬ 
tion was suspected by many, who stuck upon it 
for some time, and called upon Antony to explain 
it, and specify how' far it was to extend: lie as- 
su'red them, that no other acts were meant than 
what were known to every body; and entered pub¬ 
licly on Cicsar's register: they asked, if any per¬ 
sons w ere to be restored from exile ? lie saifl, one 
only and no more : A^’lielbcr anv imiminities were 
granted to cities or countries ? lie answered, none; 
and consented, that it sliould pass with a rcstric- 


* In quo lernplo, qiian'nrn in me fuit, jeci fundamenfa pacis, 
Atbfnien‘>iurimue reiio^a\i \(-tus exemptiini : gicecum ctiam vt-j'- 
buin usurpavi, quo turn in sediiiidis. (ii.-cordiis erat us:i emtas ilia, 
auj^ie omiieni rncmormm (h^'Cniijiaiuiii oblivjoiic sem pi tenia de- 
lendam censui. Pr.cclurii turn oratio M. Antonii, egiegia etiaxn 
volunias ; pax dcniqut* per eiim (Sc per liberos cjiiis cum prxitan- 
lissinns civilAjs conlinnata —Philip. 1. 1. 

Qiiui I'liU oralid de coiicordia ?—tuns parvuliis fiiius in Capito- 
liuni a te missus pacis obscs fuit. Quo Senatus die laLuior ? quo 
populus Romanus?—mm deinque libcrati per v/ros foitissimos \,!- 
debainiir, quia, ut illi voluerant, libiTlalem pa.\ H'quebatur. ib. 
l;b V’ld, Pint, in Brut,— 
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tion, proposed by Ser. Sulpicius; that no grant, 
which was to take place after the Ides of March, 
should be ratified*.” This was generally thought 
so reasonable, and Antony’s seeming candor h 
made such an impression, that those who saw the 
mischief of it, durst not venture to oppose it: espe¬ 
cially as there was a precedent for it in the case of 
Sylla; and as it was supposed to relate chiefly to 
the veteran soldiers, whom it was not possible to 
oblige or keep in good humor, without confirm¬ 
ing the privileges and possessions which Ca*sar 
had granted to them. But Brutus and his friends 
had private reasons for entertaining a better opinion 
of Antony, than his outward conduct would jus¬ 
tify : Caesar had used him roughly on several oc- 
casionsf; and they knew his resentment of it; and 
that he had been engaged with Trebonius, on 
Caesars last return from Spain, in a design against 
his life ; and though he did not perform that en¬ 
gagement ; yet they thought it an obligation, as 
well as a proof of his continuing in the same mind, 
that he had not discovered it, which was the 
reason of their sparing him, when Caesar was killed, 
and of Trebonius’s taking him aside, on pretence 


* Summa constantia ad ea, qux quzsita erant, respond^bat: 
nihil lum, nisi quod erat notum omnibus, in C. Cxsaris common- 
tariis reperiebatur: num qui cxules rcstituti ? unum aiebat, prx- 
terea neminem. Num immunitiites data: ? nullse, respondebat. 
.Assentiri etiam nos Ser. Sulpicio voluit, no qua tabula post 
Idus Martias ullius decreti Cseisaris aut beueficii figeretur. Philip. 
1 . 1 . 

t Philip. 2 . 29 . 
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of business, lest his behaviour, on that occasion, 
mig'ht provoke them to kill him too*. 

But, as Cicero often laments, they had already 
ruined their cause, by giving Antony leisure to re¬ 
collect himself-) and gather troops about him, by 
which he forced upon tliem several other decrees 
against their will; one of them in favor of the 
veteran soldiers, whom he had drawn up, for that 
purpose, in arms about the senate f; and another 
still worse, for the allowance of a public funeral 
to Caisar; which Atticiis had been remonstrating 
against, both to Cicero and Brutus, as pernicious 
to the peace of the city; but it w^is too late to 
prevent it: Antony was resoh ed upon it, and liad 
provided all things for it, as the best opportunity 
of inflaming the soldiers and the populace, and 
raising some commolions to tlie disadvantage of 
the Republican cause; in which he succeeded so 
well, that Brutus and Cassius had no small diffi¬ 
culty to defend their lives and houses from the 
violence of his mobj. In this tumult, Helvius 
Cinna, one of the tribunes, and a particular friend 
of Caesar, was torn in pieces by the rabble ; being 

* Quanquam si inteifici Cajjar^’m v»)!ui^.se crimen eef, vid« 
qM*so, An'oni, quid tibi futurum sit, quein Naibone hoc con- 
kilivin cum C. 'I'rebonu) ccpiibe lu.UbSimutn est, & ob ejus cnnsihi 
socierateni, cum ii.teificeretur Csc ar, turn te a-Trtboiao vidiaiui 
set'ncari. Ib. 14. 

t Noime ainiii raiione veterani,.qui armati aderant, rum pr*- 
sidii nos nibii faabereraus, delcndendi iucrunt.?-Ad Alt. 14, 

14. 

X Meininistinc te clamare, causam periissf, bi fiMTere elafus 
csset ? at die etiaiii in f *ro combustus, laudatusque m)seiabiliter; 
ftervmue di egrntes in tecta nusUa.cuni ttaabm Ad Au. 

• 14..IQ. M. .Plut. in-firut. 
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mistaken, unluckily, for the prictor of that name, 
who, as it is said above, had extolled the act of 
killing Caesar in a speech from the rostra : this so 
alarmed all those who had any similitude of name 
with any of the conspirators, that Cains Casca, 
another senator, thought fit, by a public adver¬ 
tisement, to signify the distinction of his person 
and principles from Publius Casca, who gave the 
first blow to Caesar*. 

We are not to imagine, however, as it is com¬ 
monly believed, that these violences were owing 
to the general indignation of the citizens against 
the murderers of Caesar, excited cither by the 
spectacle of his body, or the eloquence of Antony, 
who made the funeral oration: for it is certain, 
that Caesar, through his whole reign, could never 
draw from the people any public signification of 
their favor; but, on the contrary, M as constantly 
mortified, l)y the perpetual demoustratious of their 
hatred and disaifcction to him. The case was the 
same after his dcatli: the memory of his tyranny 
was odious, iind Ilrutus and Cassius the real favo¬ 
rites of the city : as appeared on all occasions, 
wherever their free and genuine sense could be de¬ 
clared, in the public shcM’s and theatresf ; u hich 

* C. Helvius Cintia Trib. pi. ex funere C. Cxsaris dotnum 
snam petens, populi manibus discerptus est, pro Cornelin Cinna, 
in quern saevire be existimabat; iratus ei, qund cum aftinis asset 
Caesaris, adversus eum nelarie raptum, impiani pro rostris oru- 
tionem habuisset.—Val. Max. 9* 9- vid. Dio. p. 26'7, 26'8. it. 
Pint, in Caes. & Brut. 

t Omnes enim jam cives dc Reipub. salute una & mentc & 
voce consentiunt. Philip. 1. 9> 

' Quid enim gladiatoribus clamores innumcrabilium civium; quid 
’)opuli versus ? quid Pompeii statux plausus infioitus ? quid its 
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Cicero frequently appeals to, as a proper encou¬ 
ragement to all honest men, to act with spirit and 
vigor, in the defence of their common liberty. 
What happened, therefore, at the funeral, was tlie 
effect of artifice and faction; the \rork of a merce¬ 
nary rabble; the greatest part slaves and strangers, 
listed and prepared for violence, against a party 
unarmed, and pursuing pacific counsels, and 
placing all their trust and security in the justice of 
their cause. Cicero calls it a conspiracy of Caesar's 
freedmen*, who were the chief managers of the tu¬ 
mult: in which the Jews seem to have borne a 
considerable part; wlio, out of hatred to Pompey, 
for his affront to their city and temple, were zea¬ 
lously attached to Caesar, and, above all the other 
foreigners in Rome,’ distinguished themselves, by 
the expressions of their grief for his tleath; so as 
to spend whole nights at his monument, in a kind 
of religious devotion to his memory')'. 

This first taste of Antony’s perfidy was a clear 
warning to the conspirators, what little reason they 
had to depend upon him, or to expect any safety 


tribunis plebis, qui vobis adversontur ? parumne haec significant, 
incredibihter consentientem pupuli Romani voluiitatem ? &:c. ib. 
15. AH Att. li. 2. 

* ^Nani jsta quidem libertorum Caesaris conjuralio facile oppri- 
meretur, si recte saperet Antonius. Ad Att. 14.. 5. 

t In suinmo publico luctu exterarum gentium, multitudo cir- 
culatim, suo quseque more, lamentata est, prsecipueque Judaei, qui 
etiam noctibus continuis bustum frequentarunt. Sueton. J. Caes. 
84. 
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in tlie city, where he had the sovereign command, 
without a guard for their defence; which, though 
D. Brutus demanded for them, they could not ob¬ 
tain : whilst Antony, to alarm them still the more, 
took care to let them know, that the soldiers' and 
the populace were so enraged, that he did not 
think it possible for any of them to be safe*. 
They all, therefore, quitted Rome: Trebonius stole 
away privately for Asia, to take possession of that 
province, which had before been assigned to him; 
being afraid of being prevented by the intrigues of 
Antony : D. Brutus, for the same reason, possessed 
himself of the Cisalpine or Italic Gaul, which had 
been conferred upon him likewise by Caesar, in or¬ 
der to strengthen himself there against all events, 
and by his neighbourhood to Rome, to encourage 
and protect all the friends of liberty: M, Brutus, 
accompanied by Cassius, retired to one of his villas 
near Lanuvium, to deliberate about their future 
conduct, and to take such measures, as the acci¬ 
dents of the times and the motions of their enemies 
should make necessary. 

But as soon as the conspirators were gone, An¬ 
tony resumed his mask, and, as if the late violences 
had been accidental only, and the sudden trans- 


* Heri apud me Hirtius fuit; qua mente Antonius csset, dr- 
nionstravit, pessima scilicet & infidelissima. Nam se iieque mihi 
provinciarn dare posse aiebat, nrqiie arbiirari, tutu in urbe esse 
qunnqnam nostrum, adeo esse militum roncitatos animus & plebis. 
Quorum iitruinque es.se falsum piito vos animadvertere—placitiun 
esi niilii postulare, ut liceret nobis es^e Rom* publico piassidio- 
quod illos nobis conccssuros non puto -Ep, Earn. xi. 1. 
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port of a vile mob, professed the same moderation 
as before, and affected to speak with the greatest 
respect of Brutus and Cassius; and, by several 
seasonable acts; proposed by him to the senate, 
appeared to liavc nothing so much at heart as the 
public concord: among other decrees, he offered 
one, which was prepared and drawn up by himself, 
to abolish, for ever, the name and office of Dic¬ 
tator : this seemed to be a sure pledge of his good 
intentions, and gave an universal satisfaction to the 
senate; who passed it, as it were, by acclamation, 
without putting it even to the vote; and decreed 
the thanks of the house for it to Antony, who, as 
Cicero afterwards told him, had fixed an indelible 
infamy, by it, on Cassar, in declaring to the world, 
that, for the odium of his government, such a de¬ 
cree was become both necessary and popular*.” 

Cicero also left Rome soon after Brutus and Cas- 
siiisf, not a little mortified to see things take so 
wrong a turn, by the indolence of their friends; 
which gave him frequent occasion to say, that the 
Ides of March had produced nothing which pleased 
him, but the fact of the day; which was executed, 

* Dictaturam, qua? vim jam regiai potestatis objederat, fundi- 
tiis e Uepub, bubtuiit. De qua ne scmientias quidem diximus— 
eique ampliasiniis verbis per S. C. gratias egimus—maximum au- 
tem illud, quod Dictaturs m mon sustulisti: haec inusia est a te 
—inortuo Cajsari nota ad ignominiani sempiternam, 6cc. Philip. 
J. 1,13. 

+ Itaque cum teneri urbem a parricidis viderem, noc te in ea, 
nee Cu&sium tuto esse poi^se, camque armis oppressam ab Antonio, 
mih) quoque ipsi esse cxcedendurn putavi. Ad Brut. 1.5. 

B 3 
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indeed, with manly vigor, but supported by childish 
counsels*. As he passed through the country, he 
found nothing but mirth and rejoicing in all the 
great towns, on the account of Cscsafs death: “ It 
“ is impossible to express,” says he, “ what joy 
there is every where: how all people-flock about 
“ me : how greedy they are to hear an account of 
“ it from me: yet, what strange politics do we 
pursue ! What a solecism do w'e commit! To be 
“ afraid of those, whom wc have subdued ; to de- 
“ fend his acts, for v hose death wc rejoice ; to 
“ sufter tyranny to live, when the tyrant is killed ; 
“ and the Republic to be lost, when our liberty is 
“ recoveredf.” 

Atticus sent him word of some remarkable ap¬ 
plause, which was given to the famed comedian, 
Publius, for \vhat he had said upon the stage, in fa¬ 
vor of the public liberty; and that L. Cassius, the 
brother of the conspirator, then one of the tribunes, 
w'as received with infinite acclamations upon his 
entrance into the theatre J : which convinced him 

* Sed tamrn adhuc me nihil delectat prreter Tdus martias. [Ad 
Att. 14.6, 21.] Itiique stultajam Iduum martiarum est consolatio. 
Auimis euiin Ubi bumus virihbus; cunsiliis, mihi crede, puerilibus. 
Ib. 15. 4. 

+ Diri eniin non potest qiianlopere gaudeant, ut ad me roncur- 
rant, ut audirecupiant verba mea ea de rc—sic enim TsevjoXue^aeQec, 
ut victos rnetueremus—nihil enim tarn ffoXotxov, quam rt/§avvoxTov«f 
in coelo esse, Tyranni facia defendi—Ad Att. 14. 6. 

O Dii boni ! vivit i^rannis, tyrannus occidit. Ejus interfccti 
morte lajtamur, cqjus facta defendimus—ib. 9- 

t Ex priore theatrum, Publiuinqne cognovi, bona signaconsen- 
tientis multitudinis. Plausus vero, L. Cassio datus fucetus niihi 
quidem visas est. Ad Att. 14. 2. 

' Infiiiito fratris tui plausu dirurapitur. Ep. Fam. 12. 2. 
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only the more of the mistake of their friends in 
sitting still, and trusting to the merit of their cause, 
while their enemies were using all arts to destroy 
them. This general inclination, which declared it¬ 
self so freely on the side of liberty, obliged Antony 
to act with caution, and, as far as possible, to per¬ 
suade the city, that he was on the same side too 
for which end he did another thing, at this time, 
both prudent and popular, in putting to death the 
impostor JMarius, who was now retun ed to Rome, 
to revenue, as he save out, the death of his kins- 
man Cffsar : where, signalizing himself at the head 
of the mob, he was the chief incendiary at the lii- 
neral, and the subsenneiit riots, and threatenc.l no¬ 
thing less than destruction to the whole senate: 
but Antony, having served liis main purpose with 
him, of driving Brutus and the rest out of the city, 
ordered him to be seized and strangled, and his 
body to^ be dragged tbi ough the streets*: which 
gave him fresh credit with the Republicans; so 
that Brutus, together with Cassius and other 
friends, had a personal conference with him about 
this time, which passed to mutual satisfaction*!'. 

By these arts, Antony hoped to amuse the con- 
spi^jators, and induce them to lay aside all vigorous 
counsels; especially, what he most apprehended, 
that of leaving Itai}', and seizing some provinces 

Uncus impactus est fugitivo illi, qui C. IVIarii nomen invasc- 
rat. Philip. 1.2. 

t Anionii colloquium cum nostris Heroibus pro re nata noa 
incominoclura. Ad Alt. 14 . 6'. 
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abroad, furnished with troops and money; which 
might put them into a condition to act offensively: 
with the same view, he wrote an artful letter to Ci¬ 
cero, to desire his consent to the restoration of S. 
Clodius, the chief agent of P. Clodius, who had 
been several years in banishment, for outrages 
committed in the city ; eliiefly against Cicero him¬ 
self, on whose account he was condemned. Anto¬ 
ny, by his marriage with Fulvia, the widow of P. 
Clodius, became the protector of all that family, 
and the tutor of voung Publius, her son: which 
gave him a decent pretence of interesting himself 
ill this affair. He assures Cicero, that he had pro* 
cured a pardon for S. Clodius from Caesar; but did 
notJiiteiul to have made use of it, till he had ob¬ 
tained his consent; .and though he thought him¬ 
self now obliged to support all Cffsar’s acts, yet 
he would not insist on tliis against his leave—that 
it would be an obligation to young Publius, a 
youth of the greatest hopes, to let him see, that 
Cicero did not extend his revenge to his father’.s 
friends—“ permit me,” says he, “ to instil these 
“sentiments into the hoy; and to persuade his 
“ tender mind, that quarrels are not to be perpetu- 
“ ated in families: and though your condition^ 1 
“ know, is superior to all danger; yet you Avould 
“ cliuse, I fancy, to enjoy a quiet and honorable, 
“ rather than a turbulent old age—lastly, I have a 
“ sort of right to ask this favor of you; since I 
“ never refused any thing to you : if I do not how- 
“ ever prevail with you, I will not grant it to Clo- 
“ dius ; that you may sec how great your autho- 
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rity is with me: shew yourself the more placable 
“ on that account*.” 

Cicero never hesitated about giving his consent, 
to what Antony could and would have done with¬ 
out it: the thing itself, he knew, was scandalous, 
and the pardon said to be granted by Caesar a for¬ 
gery ; and that Caesar would never have done it, 
or suffered it to be done ; and so many forgeries of 
that kind began to be published every day from 
Cajsar’s books, that he was ahnost tempted, he says, 
to wish for Ctesar againf. He answered him, liow- 
ever, with great civility, and in a strain of com¬ 
plaisance which corresponded but little with his 
real opinion of the man; but Antony’s public be¬ 
haviour had merited some cempliments: and, un¬ 
der the present state of his power, and the uncer¬ 
tain condition of their own party, Cicero resolved 
to observe all the funis of an old acquaintance 
with him ; till, by some overt act against the pub¬ 
lic interest, he should be forced to consider him as 
an enemy J. 

Ad Att. 14-. after letter the 13th. 

t Antonius ad me iscnp&it de lesiitutionc S. Clodii; quam ho- - 
norifice quod ad me atiinct, e.\ ipsius litteiis conuosces—quam dis¬ 
solute, quam turfufer, quainque ita perniciuse, ut nonnuiiqutim 
el itirn Caesar dc'idera rid as es^e ^ideatur, facile existiinabis : qua; 
eniin Caisar nunquam neque fecisser, mque passu« esset, ea nui,c. 
ex falsis cjus cornmentanis proferuntui. Ego auiem Antiiiuo fa- 
cillimum me praebui. Etenini ilie, quoniam semel induxit in ani- 
miim sibi licerequod vellet, fici&sei iiihilu minus me invito. Ad 
Att. 14. 13. 

I Ego tamcn Antonii inveteratam sine ulla ofFensione amicitiam 
retinere sar e volo. Ep. Fain. l6'. 23. 

Cui quidem ego semper amicus fui, antequam ilium intellcxi 
non modo aperie, sfed etiam libenter cum Hepub. bellum gewi. 
lb. xi. 5, 
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Antony made him but a cold reply; having heard, 
perhaps, in the mean time, of something which did 
not please him in his conduct. He told him only 
that his easiness and clemency were agreeable to 
him, and might, hereafter, be a great pleasure to 
himselP. 

Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, was in Rome 
when Cassar was killed ; but, being terrified by that 
accident, and the subsequent disorders of the city, 
she ran away presently, with great precipitation. 
Her authority and credit with Ciesar, in whose 
house she was lodged, made her insolence intolera¬ 
ble to the Romans, whom she seems to have treat¬ 
ed on the same foot with her own Egyptians; as 
the subjects of absolute power, and the slaves of a 
master, whom she commanded. Cicero had a con¬ 
ference with her in Ciesafs gardens; where the 
haughtiness of her behaviour gave him no small of¬ 
fence. Knowing his taste and character, she made 
him the promise of some present, very agreeable, 
but disobliged him the more by not performing it; 
he does not tell us what it was; but from the hints, 
which he drops, it seems to have been statues oi 
curiosities from Egypt, for the ornament of his li¬ 
brary ; a sort of furniture which he was peculiarly 
fond of. But her pride being mortified by Cajsar’s 
fate, she was now forced to apply to him, by her 
ministers, for his assistance in a particular suit, that 
she was recommending to the senate, in which he 

^ Antonius ad me tantum de Clodio rescripiit, meam lenita- 
tern & clementiam & sibi esse gratam Sc mihi magnse vuluptati 
fore. Ad A^t. 14. ip. 
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refused to be concerned. The affair seems to have 
related to her infant son, whom she pretended to 
be Caesar’s, and called by his name, and was labor¬ 
ing to get him acknowledged as such at Rome, and 
declared the heir of her kingdom, as he was, the 
year following, both by Antony and Octavius, 
though Caesar’s friends were generally scandalized 
at it, and Oppius thought it worth while to write a 
book, to prove that the child could not be Cje- 
sar's*. Cleopatra had been waiting to accompany 
Cccsar into the east, in order to preserve her influ¬ 
ence over him, which was very great; for, after his 
death, Helvius Cinna, one of the tribunes, owned, 
that he had a law ready prepared, and delivered to 
him by Caesar, with orders to publish it, as soon as 
he w^as gone, for granting to him the liberty of 
taking what number of wives, and of what condi- 
tion he thought fit, for the sake of propagating 
childrenf. This was contrived, probably, to save 
Cleopatra’s honor, and to legitimate his issue by 
her; since polygamy, and the marriage of a stran¬ 
ger, were prohibited by the la\vs of Rome. 

Cicero touches these particulars in several places, 
though darkly and abruptl}", according to the style 
of Jiis Letters to Atticus. “ The flight of the 
“ queen,” says he, “ gives me no pain. I should 


• Quorum C. Oppius, quasi plane defensione ac patrocinlo res 
egeret, libriun edidit, non esseCa*?aris filiuni, quern Cienpatra di¬ 
cat. Sueton. J. Cae**. 52. vid. Dio. p. 227, 345. 

t Helvjus Cinna—confessus est, habuisbe se scriptam para- 
tamque legem, qnam Caesar ferre jussisset cum ipse abesset, ut 
uxores liberorum quaereiidorum causa, quas 6l quoi ducere vcllet, 
liceret. Sueton. ib. Djo. 243. 
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“ be glad to hear what farther news there is of her, 
“ and her young Caesar. 1 hate the queen : her 
“ agent, Ammonius, the witness and sponsor of her 
“ promises to me, knows that I have reason: they 
“ were things only proper for a man of letters, and 
suitable to my character; so that I should not 
scruple to proclaim them from the rostra. Her 
“ other agent, Sara, is not .only a rascal, but has 
“ been rude to me. I never saw him at my house 
but once, and when 1 asked him, civilI3 , what 
“ commands he had for me, he said, that he came 
to look for Atticus. As to the pride of the 
“ queen, when I saw her in the gardens, I can ne- 
“ ver think of it without resentment: I will have 
** nothing, therefore, to do with them : they take 
me to have neither spirit, nor even feeling left*.” 
Antony having put his affairs into the best train 
that he could, and appointed the first of June for 
a meeting of the senate, in order to deliberate on 
the state of the Republic, took the opportunity of 
that interval to make a progress through Italy, for 
the sake of visiting the quarters of the veteran sol¬ 
diers, and engaging them to his service, by all sorts 


* Reginae fuga mihi non molesta. [A«J Att. IF. 8.] de Regina 
velim, atque etiam de Caesiire illo. [ib. ‘20.] Reginaiu odi. Mb 
jure facere !>cit sponsor proniissurum ejus Ammonius ; quae qui- 
dem erant (ptXoXoyoi Sc dignitatis tncic, ut vel in concione dicere 
auderem. Sarain autem, pra;ter<|uam quod nefanum homincm 
cognovi, praeterea in me cuntumacera. Semel cum omnino domi 
nieie vidi. Cum ^»Xo(p§6v<ys ex eo quxrerem, quid • opus esset, 
Atticum'Se dixit qusrere. Superbiam autem fpsius Regins, cum 
esset trans Tiberim in hortis, coromemorare sine magno dolore non 
possum. Nihil igitur cum istis: nee tarn animum me, quam vix 
etomachum habere arbitrantur. lb. 15. 15. 
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of bribes and promises. He left the government 
of the city to Dolabella, whom Ctesar, upon his in¬ 
tended expedition to Parthia, had designed and 
nominated to the consulship: and though Antony 
had protested against that designation, and re¬ 
solved to obstruct its ehcct, yet, after Cassar’s 
death, when Dolabella, by the advantage of the 
general confusion, seized the ensigns of the office, 
and assumed the habit and character of the consul, 
Antony quietly received and acknowledged him as 
such, at the next meeting of the senate*. 

Cicero had always kept up a fair correspondence 
with his son-in-law, though he had long known 
him to be void of all virtue and good principles: 
but he had now greater reason than ever for insi¬ 
nuating hiinselt^ as far as he was able, into his con¬ 
fidence, in order to engage him, if possible, to the 
interests of the Republic, and use him as a check 
upon the designs of his colleague Antony; in 
which he had the greater prospect of success, on 
the account of their declared enmity to each other. 
Dolabella greatly confirmed these hopes; and, as 
soon as Antony had left the city, made all honest 
men think themselves sure of him, by exerting 
a most severe, as well as seasonable, act of disci¬ 
pline, upon the disturbers of the public tranquillity. 
For the mob^ headed by the impostor Marius, and 
the freedmen of Caesar, had erected an altar in the 


* Tuum Collegam, deposilis inimicitiis, oblitus auspicia, te ip¬ 
so Augure nuncianle, iilo prixzio die Collegam tibi esbe vuiuisti— 
Philip. 1. 
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for am, on the spot where Caesar’s body was burnt, 
with a pillar of Numidian marble, twenty feet high, 
inscribed to the father of his country. Here they 
performed daily sacrifices and divine rites, and the 
humor of worshipping at this new altar began to 
spread itself so fast among the meaner sort, and the 
slaves, as to endanger the peace and safety of the 
city; for the multitudes which flocked to the place, 
fired with a kind of enthusiastic rage, ran furious 
about the streets, committing all sorts of outrage 
and violence against the supposed friends of liber¬ 
ty. But Dolabella put an end to the evil at once, 
by demolishing the pillar and the altar, and seizing 
the authors of the disorders, and causing such of them 
as were free to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, 
and the slaves to be crucified. This save an uni- 

O 

versal joy to the city ; the whole body of the peo¬ 
ple attended the consul to his house, and in the 
theatres gave him the usual testimony of their 
thanks, by the loudest acclamations*. 

Cicero was infinitely pleased with this act, and 
enjoyed some share of the praise, since it was gc- 


* Plebs—postea solidam columnam prope viginti pedum lapidis 
Numidici in Foro statuit, scripsitquc l*arenti Patiiae, apud can- 
dem longo tempore sacrificare, vota suscipere, coniroversias'quas- 
dam, interposito per Csesarem jurejuraiido, dibtraberc persevera- 
vit. Sueton. J. Caes. 85. 

Manabat enim illud malum urbanum, & ita corroborabatur 
quotidie, ut ego quidera & urbi & otio. diffiderem urbano. Ep, 
Earn. 12. 1. 

Nam cum serperet in urbe infinitum malum—& quotidie ma- 
gis magisque perditi homines, cum sui similibus servis, tectis & 
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nerally imputed to tlie influence of his counsels: in 
a letter upon it to Atticiis: “ O my admirable 
“ Dolabella !” says be, “ I now call him mine; 

for, believe me, I had some doubt of him before; 
“ the fact affords matter of great speculation ; to 
** throw them down the rock; to crucify ; demo- 
“ lish the pillar; pave the area; in short, it is he- 
“ roic. He has extinguished all appearance of that 
“ regret for Caesar, which was spreading every 
‘‘ day so fast, that I began to apprehend some 
danger to our tyrant-killers: but I now agree 
“ with you, and conceive better hopes,” See*. 
Again ; O the brave act of Dolabella ! what a 
“ prospect does it give us ? I never cease praising 

and exhorting him-our Brutus, I dare say, 

might now walk safely through the forum, with 
“ a crown of gold upon his head; for who dares 
molest him, when the rock or the cross is to be 
their fate ? and wdicn the very lowest of the 
*' people give such proofs of their applause and ap- 
probation! ?” lie wrote, at the same time, from 
Bai®, the following letter to Dolabella himself. 


templis urbis minarentur ; talis animadversio fuit Dolabelisc, cum 
in audaces sceleratosque servos, turn in impuros & nefarios cives, 
talisque eversio illius exccratie columns:?, &c. Philip. 1. 2.—re- 
cordare quaeso, Dolabella, consensum ilium tbeatri,—Vid. ib. 12. 

•^Ad Att. 14. 15. 

t O Dolabella? nostri quanta est eqiiidera 

laudarc eum & hortari non desisto—mihi quidem videtur Brutus 
nosterjam vel coronamaurcam per forum ferre posse: quisenim 
audeat violare, proposita cruce aut saxo ? prscscrtim tantis plan- 
sibus, tanta approbationc in6inorum? lb. l6'. 
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Cicero to Dolabelea, Consul. 

Though I was content, my Dolabella, with 
your glory, and reaped a sufficiency of pleasure 
from it, yet I cannot but own, that it gives me 
an inexpressible joy, to find the world ascribing 
“ to me also some share in your praises. 1 have 
‘‘ met with nobody here, though I see so much 
company every day, (for there are many worthy 
men now at this place, for the sake of their 
health, and many of my acquaintance from the 
‘‘ great, towns) who, after extolling you to the 
** skies, does not give thanks presently to me ; not 
“ doiibting, as they all say, but it is by my pre- 
“ cepts and advice, that you now shew yourself to 
‘‘be this admirable citizen, and singular consul: 
“ and though I could assure them, with great truth, 
that what you are doing flows wholly from your- 
“ self, and your own judgment, and that you want 
“ not the advice of any one; yet I neither wholly 
“ assent, lest I should derogate from your merit, 
“ by making it seem to proceed from my counsel; 
“ nor do I strongly deny it, l.eing myself, perhaps, 
“ more greedy of glory than I ought to be. But 
that can never be a diminution to vou, which 
“ was an honor even to Agamemnon, the king of 
“ kings, to have a Nestor for his counsellor; while 
“ it will be glorious to me, to see a young consul, 
** the scholar, as it were, of my discipline, flourisli- 
“ ing in the midst of applause. L. Caesar, when I 
visited him lately sick at Naples, though op- 
“ pressed with pain in every part of his body, yet, 
1 
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‘‘ before he had even saluted me, could not forbear 
“ crying out, O my Cicero ! I congratulate with 
you on account of the authority which you have 
“ with Dolabella; for if I had the same credit with 
my sister’s son, Antony, we should all now be 
safe: but as to your Dolabella, I both congra- 
“ tulate with him, and thank him; since, from the 
“time of your consulship, he is the only one, 
“ whom we can truly call a consul: he then en- 
“ larged upon your act, and the manner of it; and 
“ declared, that nothing was ever greater, nothing 
“ nobler, nothing more salutary to the state; and 
“ this, indeed, is the common voice of all. Allow 
“ me, therefore, I beg of you, to take some 
“ share, though it be a false one, in the possession 
“ of another man’s glory ; and admit me, in some 
“ degree, into a partnership of your praises. But 
“ to be serious, my Dolabella, for hitherto I have 
“ been joking, I would sooner transfer all the 
“ credit that I have to you, if I really have any, 
“ than rob you of any part of yours; for, as I 
“ have always had that sincere aifection for yon, 
“ to which you have been no stranger, so now I 
“ am so charmed by your late conduct, that no 
“ love was ever more ardent. For, believe me, 
“ there is nothing, after all, more engaging, nothing 
“ more beautiful, nothing more lovely than virtue. 
“ I have ever loved M. Brutus, you know, for his 
“ incomparable parts, sweet disposition, singular 
“ probity, and firmness of mind ; yet, on the Ides 
“ of March, such an accession was made to my 
“ love, that I was surprised to find any room for 
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“ increase in that, which I had long ago taken to 
be full and perfect. Who could have thought it 
“ possible, that any addition could be tnade to my 
“ love of you ? Yet so much has been added, 
“ that I seem but now at last to love, before to 
“ have only esteemed you. What is it, therefore, 
that I must now exhort you to ? Is it to pursue 
the path of dignity and glory ? And as those do, 

* who use to exhort, shall I propose to you the 
examples of eminent men ? I can think of none 
more eminent than yourself. You must imitate, 
therefore, yourself; contend with yourself; for, 
*• after such great things done, it would be a dis- 
“ grace to you not to be like yourself. Since this 
then is the case, there is no occasion to exhort, 
but to congratulate Avith you: for that has hap- 
pened to you, Avhich scarce ever happened to any 
man ; that, by the utmost severity of punishing, 
*• instead of acquiring odium, you are become po- 
pular; and not only with the better sort, but the 
very meanest of the city. If this was owing to 
“ fortune, I should congratulate your felicity; but 
“ it was owing to the greatness of your courage, 
“ as well as of your parts and Avisdom. For I haA’e 
read your speech to the people: nothing Avas 
“ ever more prudent: you enter so deliberately 
“ and gradually into the reason of your act, apd 
retire from it so artfully, that the case itself, 
“ in the opinion of all, appears to be ripe fOr 
“ punishment. You have freed us, therefore, 
“ bpth from our danger and our fears, and have 
“ done an act of the greatest service, not only 
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to the present times, but for the example of it, 
‘‘ also, to posterity. You are to consider, that 
“ the Republic now rests upon your shoulders ; 
** and that it is your part, not only to protect, but 
“ to adorn those men, from whom we have receiv- 
“ ed this beginning of our liberty : but of this we 
“ shall talk more fully when we meet again, as I 
“ hope we shall, shortly : in the mean while, since 
“ you are now the common guardian both of the 

Republic, and of us all, take care, my dear 
“ Dolabella, that you guard more especially your 
“ own safety*.” 

Ill this retreat from Rome, he had a mind to 
make an excursion to Greece, and pay a visit to 
his Son at Athens, whose conduct did not please 
him, and seemed to require his presence to reform 
and set it rightf. But the news of Dolabella’s be¬ 
haviour, and the hopes, which it gave, of gaining 
the only thing that was wanted, a head and leader 
of their cause, armed with the authority of the 
state, made him resolve to stay, at least till after 
the first of June, lest his absence should be inter¬ 
preted as a kind of desertion; nor did he ever in¬ 
tend, indeed, to leave Italy, till he could do it 
without censure, and to the full satisfaction of 
Brutus, whom he was determined never to desert 
on any occasionj. 

• Ep. Fam. 9- 

t Quod seiitio valde esse utile ad conlirmationem Ciceronis, 
me illuc venire. [Ad Att. 14. 13.] Magni interest Ciceronis, vel 
mett potius, vel mebercule utnusque, me intervenire discenti. Ib. 

l5. 

t Nunc autem vfdemur babituri ducetn, quod unum Muiu* 
cipia, bonique desiclerant. lb. 20. 

VoL. III. C 
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He had frequent meetings and conferences all 
this while with his old friends of the opposite party, 
the late ministers of Caesar’s power; Pansa, Hir- 
tius, Balbus, Matius, &c. but Caesar’s death, on 
which their sentiments were very different from his, 
had, in great measure, broken their former confi¬ 
dence ; and though the popularity of the act made 
them somewhat shy of speaking their minds freely 
about it, yet he easily perceived that they were 
utterly displeased with it, and seemed to want an 
occasion of revenging it. Pansa and Hirtius, as 
has been said, were nominated by Caesar to the 
consulship of the next year, and, as Ca3sar’s acts 
were ratified by the senate, were to succeed to it of 
course. This made Brutus and Cassius press Ci¬ 
cero earnestly to gain them, if possible, to the re¬ 
publican side; but especially Hirtius, whom they 
most suspected. But Cicero seems to have had 
little hopes of success: his account of them to 
Atticus, is, that there was not one of them who 
did not dread peace more than war; that they were 
perpetually lamenting the miserable end of so 
great a man, and declaring that the Ilepublic was 
ruined by it; that all his acts would be made void, 
as soon as people’s fears were over, and that cle¬ 
mency was his min; since, if it had not been for 
that, he could not have perished in such a man¬ 
ner: and of Hirtius in particular; “he warmly 
“ loves him,” says he, “ whom Brutus stabbed: as 

Nec ver6 decedfiin, nisi cum tu me id honeste putabis facere 
posse. Bmto certemeo nullo luco deero. lb. 15.~Vid. 1$. l^. 
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“ to their desiring me to make him better, I am 
“ doing my endeavor: he talks very honestly, but 
“ lives with Balbus; who talks honestly too: how 
“ far they are to be trusted, you must consider*.” 

But of all this set of men, Matius was the most 
open and explicit in condemning the act of the 
conspirators, so as to put Cicero out of humor with 
him, as a man irreconcileable to the liberty of the 
Republic. Cicero called upon him, on his way- 
from Rome into the country, and found him sul¬ 
len, desponding, and foreboding nothing but wars 
and desolation, as the certain consequence of Cse- 
sar’s death. Among other particulars of their con¬ 
versation, Matius told him something which Caesar 
had lately said both of him and Brutus; that he 
used to say of Brutas, it was of great consequence 
which way he stood inclined, since whatever he 
had a mind to, he pursued with an impetuous ea¬ 
gerness ; that he had remarked this of him more 
especially, in his pleading for Deiotarus at Nicsa; 
where he spoke with a surpiising vehemence and 
freedom: and of Cicero, that when he was attend- 

* Minimeenim obscuruin est, quid isti moliantur: meus vero 
discipulus, qiii liodie apud me ccenal, vaide amat ilium, quern 
Brutus nosrcr sauciavit, 6c si quaeris, perspexi eiiim plane, timeat 
otiuin. vvtoQeffiv autem hanc habent, eamque prs se ferunt, virum 
clarissiroym interfectum, totam Rempub. iilius intentu perturba- 
tam: irrita fore, quae ille e^^isset, simul ac desistemus timere. 
Clementiam illi malo fuisse; qua si usus non essct, nihil ilU tale 
accidere potuisse. Ad Att. 14. 22. 

Quod Hirtium per me meliorem fieri volunt, do equidem ope- 
ram, & ille optimc loquitur, sed vivit habitatque cum Balbo: qui 
item bene loquitur. Quid crcdas vuieris. Ib. 20. 21. 
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ing CiBsar, in the cause of Sestius, Caesar perceiv¬ 
ing him sitting in the room, and waiting till he 
was called, said, “ can I doubt of my being ex- 
“ tremeJy odious, when Cicero sits waiting, and 
cannot get access to me ? yet if any man be easy 
“ enough to forgive it, it is he, though I do not 
question but that he really hates me*.” 

There were several reasons, however, which 
hiade it necessary to these men, to court Cicero, 
at this time, as much as ever; for, if the Republic 
happened to recover itself, he was of all men the most 
capable to protect them on that side: if .not, the 
most able to assist them against Antony, whose 
designs and success they dreaded still more; for, 
if they must have a new master, they were dis¬ 
posed, for the sake of Cfesar, to prefer his heir and 
nephew Octavius. We find Hirtius and Pansa, 
therefore, very assiduous in their observance of 
him: they spent a great part of the summer with 
him, at diflrerent times, in his villas, giving him 
the strongest assurances of their good intentions, 
and disposition to peace, and that he should be 
the arbiter of their future consulship; and though 


* De Bruto nostro—Cacsarcm solitum dicere. Magiii refert 
liic quid velit: sed quicquid vult, valde vult. Idqueeum animad- 
vertisse cum pro Deiotaro Nicsex dixerit, valde vehcn^enter eum 
visum, & libere dicere. Atque etiam proximo cum Sestii rogatu 
apud eum fuissem, expectaremque sedens quoad vncarer, dixisse 
eum; ego dubitem quin summo in odio sim, cum M.Cicero sedeat, 
nec suo commodo me convenire possit? Atqui si quisquam est 
facilis, hk est; tamen non dubito, quin Wlc uderit. Ad 
Att. 14 . 1 . 
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he continued still to have some distrust of Hirtius, 
yet Pansa wholly persuaded him that he was sinr 
cere*. 

Brutus and Cassius continued still near Lanu- 
vium, in the neighbourhood of Cicero’s villa, at 
Astura, of which, at Cicero’s desire, they sometimes 
made usef. Being yet irresolute what measures 
they should take, they kept themselves quiet and 
retired, expecting what time and chance would of¬ 
fer, and waiting particularly to see what humor the 
consuls would be in at the next meeting of the se¬ 
nate, with regard to themselves and the Republic: 
and, since they were driven from the discharge of 
their prsetorship, in the city, they contrived to put 
the people in mind of them, from time to time, by 
their edicts, in which they made the strongest pro¬ 
fessions of their pacific disposition, and declared 
that their conduct should give no handle for a ci¬ 
vil war, and that they would submit to a perpetual 
exile, if it would contribute in any manner to the 
public concord, being content with the conscious¬ 
ness of their act, as the greatest honor which they 
could enjoyj. Their present design was to come 

• Cum Pansa vixi in Pompeiano. Is plane mihi probabal, se 
bene sentire & cupere pacem, &c. Ad An. 14. 20. it. 15.1. 

t Velim mehercule Astura Brutus. [Ad Ait. 14. 11.] Brutum 
apud me fume gaudeo : modo & libenter fuerit & sat diu. lb. 
15. $. 

.1 Testati edictis, libenter se vel in perpetuo exjlio victuros, dum 
Keipub. constaret concordia,irnec ullum belli civilis ptobituroii 
materiiim, plurimnin sibi honoris esse in conscientia facti sui, &c. 
[Veil. Pat. 3. 62.1 £dic(ttpi Bruti & Cassii probe. [Ad Att* 
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to Rome on the first of J une, and take their places 
in the senate, if it should be thought advisable, or 
to present themselves, at least, in the rostra, and 
try the affections of the people, for whom Brutus 
was preparing a speech. They sent to know Ci¬ 
cero’s opinion of this project, with the copy also 
of that speech which Brutus made in the Capitol, 
on the day of Caesar’s death, begging his revisal 
and correction of it, in order to its being published. 
Cicero, in his account of it to Atticus, says “ the 
“ oration is drawn with the utmost elegance both 
“ of sensiments and style; yet, were I to handle 
“ the subject, I should work it up with more fire. 
“You know die character of the speaker; for 
“ which reason I could not correct it: for, in the 
“ style in which our friend would excel, and ac- 
“ cording to the idea which he has formed of the 
“ best manner of speaking, he has succeeded so 
“ well, that nothing can be better: but, whether I 
“am in the right or the wrong, I am of a quite 
“ different taste. I wish, however, that you would 
“ read it, if you have not already, and let me know 
“ what you think of it; though I am afraid, lest, 
“ through the prejudice of your name, you should 
“ shew too much of the Attic in your judg- 
“ ment: yet, if you remember the thunder*‘of Pe* 
“ mosthenes, you will perceive that the greatest 
“ force may consist with the perfection of Attic 
“ degree*.” 

#• 

20.] "De quibus tu bonam spem te habere signiheas ppopter edic> 
torum humanitatem. Ib. 15.1.' 

• Ad Att. 15. I. 
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Atticus did not like the speech; he thought the 
manner too cold and spiritless for so great an occa¬ 
sion, and begged of Cicero to draw up another, to 
be published in Brutiisis name: but Cicero would 
not consent to it, thinking tlie thing itself impro¬ 
per, and knowing that Brutus" would take it ilF. 
In one of his letters on the subject, “ Though you 
“ think me in the wrong,” says he, “ to imagine 
“ that the Republic depends on Brutus, the fact is 
certainly so : there will either be noneatali, or it 
will be saved by him and his accomplices. As 
‘‘ to your urging me to write a speech for him, 
take it from me, my Atticus, as a general rule, 
** which, by long experience, I have found to be 
true, that there never was a poet or orator who 
‘‘ thought any one |>i'eferable to himself: this is the 
case wen with bad ones: what shall we think, 
then, of Brutes, who has both wit and learning ? 
“ espe;.iallj- aftei he late experiment of him, in the 
“ cE'-e of rhe edict. I cl’ “w up one for him, at 
your desire: I liked mine; he his: besides, wlien, 
** at his ear’.est solicitation, I addressed to him iny 
** treatise on the best manner of speaking, he wrote 
word, not onl co ..le, hut to you too, that the 
** kind of eloquence which I recommended did not 
pltase him. Let every one, therefore, compose 
** for himself———I wisli only, that it may be in his 
** power to make a speech at all; for if ever he can 
appear again with safety at Rome, we hav^ 
gained the victory 

• Ih. 3. 4. + Ib. 14. 20. 

C4 
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In this interval, a new actor appeared on the 
stage, who, though hitherto but little considered, 
soon made the first figure upon it, and drew all 
people’s eyes towards him, the young Octavius, 
who was left, by his uncle Caesar, the heir of his 
name and estate. He had been sent, a few months 
before, to Apollonia, a celebrated academy, or 
school of learning, in Macedonia, there to wait for 
his uncle, on his way to the Parthian war, in M'hich 
he was to attend him: but the news of Cajsar s 
death soon brought him back ta Italy, to try what 
fortunes he could carve for himself, by the credit of 
his new name, and the help of his uncle’s friends. He 
arrived at Naples on the eighteenth of April, whither 
Balbus went the next morning to receive him, and re¬ 
turned the same day to Cicero, near Cumae, having 
first conducted Octavius to the adjoining villa of his 
father-in-law, Philip; Hirtius and Pansa were w’ith 
Cicero at the same time, to whom they immediately 
presented Octavius, with the strongest professions, 
on the part of the young man, that he would be 
governed entirely by his direction*. 

The sole pretension which he avowed, at present, 
was to assert his right to the succession of his un¬ 
cle’s estate, and to claim the possession of it; but 

* Octavius Neapolim venit a. d. xiiii Kah ibi com Balbus 
snane postridie ; eudemque die mecum in Cumano. [Ad Att. 14. 
10.] Hic mecum Balbus, Hirtius, Pansa. Modo venit Octavius, 

quidem inpFOximam villam Philippi mihi totui deditus. Ib. 11. 
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this was thought an attempt too hardy and dange¬ 
rous for a mere boy, scarce yet abnove eighteen 
years old: for the Republican party had great 
reason to be jealous of him, lest, with the inhe¬ 
ritance of the estate, he should grasp at the power 
of his uncle ; and Antony still more, who had 
destined that succession to himself, and already 
seized the effects, lest, by the advantage of all that 
wealth, Octavius might be in a condition to make 
head against him. The mother, therefore, and her 
husband Philip, out of concern for his safety; 
pressed him to suspend his claim for a while, and 
not assume an invidious name, before he could 
see what turn the public affairs would take; but he 
was of too great a spirit to relish any suggestions 
of caution; declaring it base and infamous to 
think himself unworthy of a name, of which Csesar 
had thought him worthy* ; and there were many 
about him constantly pushing him on, to throw 
himself upon the affections of the city, and the 
army, before his enemies had made themselves 
too strong for him; so that he was on fire to 
be at Rome, and to enter into action; being de¬ 
termined to risk all his hopes on the credit of 
his name, and the friends and troops of his 
uncle! 

Before he left the country, Cicero, speaking of 
him to Atticus, says, Octavius is still with us, 

* 'Non placebat Atbe matri, Philippoque vitrico, adiri nomen 
invidioss fortunx Cftsaris—spreviifteiestis animus buroana consi- 
lia—dictitans, nefasesse, quo nomine Cdesari dignus esset visas, ci- 
bimet ipsum videri indignum. Veil. Tat. *2. t90. 
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“ and treats me with the greatest respect and 
friendship: his domestics give him the name of 
“ Caesar: Philip does not; nor for that reason do 
“ I. It is not possible for him, in my opinion, to 
make a good citizen; there are so many about 
** him who threaten the death of our friends: they 
declare, that what they have done can never be 
forgiven. What will be the case, think you, 
‘‘ when the boy comes to Rome, where our deli- 
“ verers cannot shew their heads ? who yet must 
“ ever be famous, nay, happy too, in the consci- 
“ ousness of their act: but, as for us, unless I am 
“ deceived, we shall be undone. I long, therefore, 
“ to go abroad, where I may hear no more of these 
“ Pelopidffi, &c*.'’ 

As soon as Octavius came to Rome, he was pro¬ 
duced to the people by one of the tribunes, and 
made a speech to them from the rostra, which was 
now generally possessed by the enemies of Brutus, 
who were perpetually making use of the advantage, 
to inflame the mob against him : ** Remember,” 
says Cicero, “ what I tell you: this custom of se- 
“ ditioiis harangues, is so much cherished, that 
“ those heroes of ours, or rather gods, will live, in- 
“ deed, in immortal glory, yet not without envy, 

* Nobiscufn hie perhonorifice & apice Octavius : quem qui- 
dem sui Caesarein salutabant, Philtppus non ; itaque ne nos (|ui- 
dem : quem nego posse bonum civem, ita multi circumstant, qui 
quidem nostris mortem roinitantur. Negant fame ferri posse, quid 
jcensejs, cum Romam puer venerit, ubi nostri liberatoxes tuti esse non 
possunt ? qui quidem semper erunt clari; conscieutia vero facli 
Btii etiam beati: sed nos, nisi me fallit, jacebimus. Itaque aveo 
axire, ubi nec Pelojpidarttin—Ad Att. 14. 13. 
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** and even danger: their great comfort however 
“ is, the consciousness of a most glorious act: but 
“ what comfort for us, who, when our king is 
killed, are not yet free ? But fortune must look 
“ to that, since reason has no sway— 

Octavius seconded his speech, by what was like 
to please the inferior part of the city much better; 
the representation of public shews and plays, in 
honor of his uncle’s victories. Caesar had promised 
and prepared for them in his life time; but those 
whom he had entrustecb tvith the management, 
durst not venture to exhibit them after his death, 
till Octavuus, as his heir and representative, under-^ 
took the affair, as devolved of course upon him* 
selff. In these shews, Octavius brought out the 
golden chair, which, among the other honors de¬ 
creed to Caesar, when living, was ordered to be 
placed in the theatres and circus, as to a deity, on 
all solemn occasionsj. But the tribunes ordered 
the chair to be taken away, upon which the body 
of the knights testified their applause by a general 
clap. Atticus sent an account of this to Cicero, 
which was very agreeable to him§ : but he was not 


* Sed memento, sic alitur consuetudo perditarum concionttm, 
lit npstri illi non Heroes, sed Ki, futuri quidem in gloria sempi- 
terna sint, sed non sine invidia, ne sine periculo quidem : verUia 
illis mflgna consolatio, conscientiA ma^cimi dc clarissinjii t'acti: no¬ 
bis quae, qui interfecto Rege liberi non sumus ? sef| hspc fortuna 
viderit, quoniam ratio non gubernat. Ad Att. 14. 11. 

t Ludos autem victorias Cscharis non audentibus facere, quibus 
obtigerat id munus, ipse edidit—Sueton. Aug. x. Dio. p. 372. 
t Dio. 44. 343f 

^ De Sella Caesaris, bene l^ibuOi. Pra^claroi etiam xir or* 
dines. Ad Att. 3* 
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at all pleased with Octavius’s conduct, since it in¬ 
dicated a spirit determined to revive the memory, 
and to avenge the death of Caesar; and he was the 
less pleased to hear, also, that Matius had taken 
upon him the care of these shews*; since it con¬ 
firmed the suspicion which he had before conceived 
of Matius, and made him apprehensive that he 
would be an ill counsellor to young Octavius, in 
which light he seems to have represented him to 
Brutus. Matius was informed of these suspicions, 
and complained to their common friend Trebatius, 
of Cicero’s unkind opinion, and unfriendly treat¬ 
ment of him, which gave occasion to the following 
apology from Cicero, and the answer to it from 
Matius, which is deservedly valued, not only for 
the beauty of its sentiments and composition, but 
for preserving to us a name and character, which 
was almost lost to history, of a most esteemed and 
amiable person, who lived in the first degree of 
confidence. with Csesar, and for parts, learning, 
and virtue, was scarce inferior to any of that age. 

Cicero takes pains to persuade Matius that he 
had said nothing of him, but what was consistent 
with the strictest friendship; and, to gain the easier 
credit with him, prefaces his apology with a detail 
and acknowledgment of Matiiis’s perpetual civili¬ 
ties, and observance of him through life, even 
when in the height of his power and credit with 
Cassar: but when he comes to the point of the 

* Ludorum ejtis apparst^, ac Fpstunaijus prpeuro- 

tom non placeot. Ad Att. 15. 2. ^ 
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complaint, he touches it very tenderly, and ob- 
seives only, in general, that as Matius’s dignity ex¬ 
posed every thing which he did to public notice, 
so tht malice of the world interpreted some of his 
acts more hardly than they deserved; that it was 
liis care always to give the most favorable turn 
to them—“ but you,” says he, “ a man of the 
“ greatest learning, are not ignorant, that, if Caesar 
“ was, in fact, a king, as 1 indeed look upon 
** him to have been, theie are two ways of consi- 
“ dering the case of your duty : either that, which 
“ I commonly take, of extolling your fidelity and 
“ humanity, in shewing so mucli affection even to 
“ a dead friend ; or the other, which some people 
“ use, that the liberty of our country ought to be 
preferred to the life of an}^ fi iend. 1 wish, that 
“ you had heard with what £eal I used to defend 
you in these conversations: but there are two 
“ things especially, that make the principal part of 
your praise, which no man speaks of more fre- 
quently or more freely than I ; that you, of all 
“ Caesar’s friends, were the most active, both in 
dissuading the civil war, and in moderating the 
“ victory; in which I have met with nobody, wdio 
“ docs not agree with me, &c.*” 


Matius to Cicero. 

Your letter gave me great pleasure, by letting 
me see, that you retain still that favorable opinion 


• Ep. Faiti. xi. 27. 
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of *tne> which I had always hoped and wished; 
** and though I had never indeed any doubt of it, 
yet, for the high value that I set upon it, I was 
«* very solicitous that it should remain always in- 
“ violable: I was conscious to myself, that I had 
done nothing which could reasonably give of- 
** fence to any honest man ; and did not imagine, 
** therefore, that a person of your great and excel- 
“ lent accomplishments could be induced to take 
" any without reason, especially against one who 
“ had :ilwa 3 's professed, and still continued to pro- 
“ fess, a sincere good will to you. Since all this 
“ then stands just as I wish it, I will now give an 
“ answer to those accusations, from which you, 
“ agreeably to your character, out of your singu- 
“ lar goodness and friendship, have so often de- 
“ fended me. I am no stranger to what has been 
“ said of me by certain persons, since CsEsar's 
“ death ; they call it a crime in me, that I am con- 
“ cerned for the loss of an intimate friend, and 
“ sorry that the man, whom I loved, met with so 
“ unhappy a fate; they say, that our country 
ought to be preferred to any friendship, as if 
“ they had already made it evident that his death 
** was of service to the Republic: but I will not 
deal craftily; I own myself not to be arrived at 
** that degree of wisdom ; nor did I yet follow Cae- 
sar in our late dissensions, but my friend; whom, 
though displeased with the thing, I could not 
“ desert: for I never approved the civi4 war, or 
“ the cause of it; but took all possible pains to 
“ stifle it in its birth. Upon the victory, therefore, 

3 
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“ of a familiar friend, I was not eager either to ad- 
“ vance, or to enrich myself: an advantage which 
“ others, who had less interest with him than I, 
abused to great excess. Nay, my circumstances 
“ were even hurt ]>y Csesar’s law, to whose kind- 
“ ness, the greatest part of those, w^ho now rejoice 
“ at his death, owed their very continuance in the 
“ city. I solicited the pardon of the vanquished, 
“ with the same zeal, as if it had been for myself. 
“ Is it possible, therefore, for me, who labored to 
“ procure the safety of all, not to be concerned for 
“ the death of him, from whom I used to procure 
“ it ? especially, when the very same men, who 
“ were the cause of making him odious, were the 
“ authors, also, of destroying him. But I sliall 
have cause, tlu'y say, to repent, for daring to 
“ condemn their act. Unheard-of insolence! that 
“ it sliould be allowed to some to glory in a wicked 
“ action, yet not to others, even to grieve at it 
“ without punishment. But this w^as always free 
“ even to slaves, to fear, rejoice, and grieve by their 
own will, not that of another; which yet these 
“ men, who call themselves the authors of liberty, 
“ are endeavoring to extort from us by the force 
“ of terror. But they may spare their threats: 
“ for no danger shall terrify me from performing 
“ my /luty and the offices of humanitysince it 
“ was always my opinion, that an honest death was 
“ never to be avoided, often even to be sought. 
“ But why are they angry with me, for w ishing, 
** only, that they may repent of their act ? 1 wish 
“ that all the world may regret Csesafs death. 
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“ But I ought, they say, as a member of civil so- 
“ ciety, to wish the good and safety of the Repub- 
lie. If my past life and future hopes do not 
“ already prove that I wish it, without my saying 
*' so, I will not pretend to evince it by argument. 
“ I beg of you, therefore, in the strongest terms, 
** to attend to facts rather than to words ; and if 
“ you think it the most useful to one in my cir- 
cumstances, that what is right should take 
“ place, never imagine that I can haveuny union 
** or commerce with ill-designing men. I acted 
“ the same part in my youth, where to mistake 
“ would have been pardonable; shall I then undo 
“ it all again, and renounce my principles in my 
“ declining age ? No; it is my resolution to do 
“ nothing that can give any offence; except it be, 
“ when 1 lament the cruel fate of a dear friend and 
“ illustrious man. If I were in different senti- 
“ ments, -I would never disown what I was doing; 
“ lest I should be thought, not only wicked for 
pursuing what was wrong, but false and cow- 
“ ardly for dissembling it. But I undertook the 
“ care of the shews, which young Caesar exhibited 
‘‘ for the victory of his uncle: this was an affair of 
“ private, not of public duty: it was, what I ought 
“ to have performed to the memory and honor of 
my dead friend; and what I could not, therefore, 
** deny to a youth of the greatest hopes, and so 
highly worthy of Csesar. But I go often also to 
“ the consul Antony’s, to pay my compliments: yet 
** you will find those very men go oftener to ask and 
“ receive favors, who reflect upon me for it, as dis- 
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“ affected to my country.. But what arrogance is 
this ? When Ciesar never hindered me from vi- 
siting whom I would ; even those whom he did 
not care for; that they, who have deprived me of 
“ him, should attempt, by their cavils, to debar 
“ me from placing my esteem where 1 think proper. 
‘‘ But I am not afraid, that either the modesty of 
‘‘ my life should not be sufficient to confute all false 
reports of me, for the future, or that they, who 
“ do not love me, for my constancy to Csesar, 
“ would not chuse to have their friends resemble 
me, rather than themselves. For my own part, 
“ if I could have my wish, 1 would spend the re- 
‘‘ mainder of my days in quiet at Rhodes: but if 
any accident prevent me, will live in such a nian- 
“ ner, at Rome, as always to desire that what is 
“ right may prevaiL I am greatly obliged to our 
friend Trebatius, for giving me this assurance of 
“ your sincere and friendly regard for me, and for 
making it my duty to respect and observe a man, 
“ whom I had esteemed always before with iuclj- 
" nation. Take care of your health, and preserve 
“ me in your affection- 


* Ep. Fam. X'. 28. This Cn. Matius lix'ied Umg afterwards in 
suth favor and fainilunty with Aug'J^tus, as to be distinguished by 
the ti^e of Augustus’s friend. Yet he seems to have declined all 
public honors and business, and to har^e spent the remainder of his 
days in an elegant and pleasurable retreat; employing his time and 
studies in the improvements of gardening and planting, aa welt as 
in refining the delicacy of a splendid and luxurious life, which was 
the general taste of that age. For he first taught how to inoculate 
and propagate some of their curious and foreign fruits; aaJ in- 

VoL. III. D 
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Antony, all this while, was not idle; but pushed 
on his designs with great vigor and address: in his 
progress through Italy> his business was to gather 
up Cajsar’s old soldiers from the several colonies 
and quarters in w^hich they were settled; and by 
large bribes, and larger promises, to attach them to 
his interests, and draw great bodies of them to¬ 
wards Rome, to be ready for any purpose that his 
affairs should require. In the city, likewise, he 
neglected no means which his consular authority 
offered, how unjust or violent soever, of streng¬ 
thening his power; and let all people now see, 
for what ends he had provided that decree, to 
which the senate had consented for the sake of 
peace, of confirming Caesar's acts: for being the 
master, both of Ciesar’s papers, and of his secretary 
Faberius, by whose hand they WTre written*, he 
had an opportunity of forging and inserting at 
pleasure whatever he found of use to him ; which 
he practised without any reserve or management ; 
selling publicly for money, whatever immunities 
were desired, by countries, cities, princes, or pri¬ 
vate men, on pretence that they had been granted 
by Csesar, and entered into his books. This alaimed 
and shocked all honest men, who saw the mischief, 
but knew no remedy: Antony had the {jower, and 

troducecl the way of cutting trees and groves into regular forms: 
on which subjects he published several books, which are mentioned 
by the later writers. Vid. Columel. de re rust. 1. 12. c. 44. init, 
Piin. Hii.t. I. 12.2: 15. 14. 

T« CvofMTitxeiViii ruTi /BejSaXEO/xi'vwv o Ayluvios e 5 (,wv, tov 
V^ott^fMcria ts Kaiarogor es zsi^figt hi tsuBlfAivov. App. 

K 3. 529. 
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their own decree had justified it: Cicero complains 
of it heavily, in many of his letters, and declares it 
a thousand times better to die, than to suffer it*. 

Is it so, then?” says he: “ is all that our Brutus 
“ has done come to this, that he might live at last 
“ at Lanuviiim, that Trebonius might steal away, 
“ through private roads, to his province ? That all 
“ the acts, writings, sayings, promises, thoughts of 

Caesar, should have greater force now, than 
“when he himself was living?” All which he 
charges to that mistake of the first da}^, in not sum-_ 
inoning the senate into the Capitol, where they 
might have done what they pleased, when their 
own party was uppermost, and these robbers, as he 
calls them, dispersed and dejcctcdf. 

Among the other acts which Antony confirmed, 
on the pretence of their being ordered by Cicsar, 
he granted the freedom of the city to all Sicily, and 
restored to King Deiotarus all his former domi¬ 
nions. Cicero speaks of this with great indigna¬ 
tion ; “ O my Atticus,” says he, “ the ides of 
“ March have given us nothing but the joy of re- 
“ vengiflg ourselves on him, whom we liad reason 
“ to hate—it was a brave act, but left imperfect— 
“ you know what a kindness I have for the Sicili- 
“ ans—that I esteem it an honor to be their pa- 

* Ep. Fam. 12. 1. Ad Att. 14. p. 

t Itane vero ? boc meus & tuus Hrutus egit, ut Lanuvii esset ? 
ut Trebonius itiiieribus deviis proticiscerelur in proviuciHm ? ut 
omnia facta, sciipta, dicta, promis^a, cugitata Cicsaris plus sale- 
rent, quam si ipse viveret ? 6cc. Ad Att. 14. 10. 
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tron: Cajsar granted them many privileges, which 
“I did not dislike; though his giving them the 
rights of Latiiim was intolerable; yet that was 
“ nothing to what Antony has done, who, for a 
large sum of money, has published a law, pre- 
“ tended to be made by the dictator, in an as.sem- 
** bly of the people, though we never heard a sylla- 
“ ble of it in his life-time, which makes them all ci- 
“ tizens of Rome, Is not Deiotarus’s case just the 
same? He is worthy, indeed, of any kingdom, 
“ but not by the grant of Fulvia: there are a thou- 
“ sand instances of the same sort*.” When this 
last act was hung up, as usual, in the Capitol, 
among the public monuments of the city, the for¬ 
gery appeared so gross, that the people, in the 
midst of their concern, could not help laughing at 
it, knowing that Caesar hated no man so much 
as Deiotariis. But the bargain was made in Ful- 
via's apartments, for the sum of eighty thousand 
pounds, by the king’s agents at Rome, without 
consulting Cicero, or any other of their Master’s 
friends : yet the old king, it seems, was beforehand 
with them, and no sooner heard of Caesar's death, 
than he seized upon his dominions again by force. 
He knew it,” says Cicero, “ to be an universal 
right, that what tyrants had forcibly taken away, 
the true owners might recover, whenever they 
were able:—he acted like a man, but we con- 
temptibly; who, whilst m'c hate the author, yet 


♦ Ad Att. 14. IQ, 
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“ maintain his acts*.” By these methods, Antony 
presently amassed infinite sums of money; for 
though, at the time of Cajsar’s death, he owed, as 
Cicero told him, above three hundred thousand 
pounds, yet, within less than a fortnight after it, 
he had paid off the whole debtf. 

There wtis another instance of his violence, which 
gave still greater offence to the city, his seizing the 
public treasure, which Csesar had deposited, for the 
occasions of the government, in the temple of Opis, 
amounting to above five millions and a half of our 
money, besides what Calpurnia, Caesar’s wife, from 
his private treasure, had delivered into his hands, 
computed at about another million. This was no 
extraordinarysum, if we consider tlie vastness of 
the mine from which it was drawn, the extent of 
the Roman empire, and that Caesar was, of all men, 
the most rapacious in extorting it: Cicero, allud- 
ins: to the manner in which it was raised, calls it a 
bloody and deadly treasure, gathered from the 
spoils and ruin of the subjects; which, if it were 
not restored, as it ought to be, to the true owners, 

* Syngrapha H. S. centies per legatoi,—^ine nostra, sine reli- 
quorum hospitum Regis sententia, facta in gyiiaeceo: quo in loco 
plurimx res venierunt, & veneunt—Rex enim ipse sua sponte, 
iiullis sfummentaiiis Cssaris, simul atque audivit ejns interitnm, 
suo marte res suas recuperavit, Sciebat homo sapiens, ju>. semper 
hwc fuissp, ut, quae Tyramii eripuissent, e.i Tyrai n s intprfectis, ii 
quibus erepta esseni, recuperarent—Il!e vir lu't, nos quidoin con- 
lemneridi, qui auctorem odimus, acta dtfVndimus. Rliil p. 2. 37. 

t Tu aulem quadringenties H. S. quod Idibus maitiis, debu- 
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night have been of great service to the public, to¬ 
wards easing them of their taxes*. 

But Antony, who followed Caesar’s maxims, took 
care to secure it to himself: the use of it was to 
purchase soldiers, and he was now in condition to 
outbid any competitor: but the first purchase that 
he made with it, was of his colleague Dolabella, 
who had long been oppressed with the load of his 
debts, and whom, by a part of this money, and the 
promise of a farther share in the plunder of the em¬ 
pire, he drew entirely from Cicero and the republi¬ 
can party, into his own measures. This was an ac¬ 
quisition worth any price to him: the general incli¬ 
nation both of the city and the country was clearly 
against him: the town of Puteoli, one of the most 
considerable of Italy, had lately chosen the two 
Brutusses and Cassius for their patronsf, and there 
wanted nothing but a leader to arm the whole em¬ 
pire in that cause : Dolabella seemed to be that ve¬ 
ry person, till bribed, as Cicero says, by force of 
money, he not only deserted, but overturned the 
Republic^. 


isti, quonam modo ante Kaleiidas Aprilis debere desisti ?—Philip. 

' 2. 37. 

* Ubi est septies millirs H, S. quod in tabulis, quae sui>t ad 
Opis patebat ? funestz illius quidem pccunix, sed tamen, si iis, 
quorum erut, non rederetur, qus nos a tributis posset vindicare. 
Philip. 2. 37. it. Philip. 1. 7. Plut. in Ant. 

t Vexavit Puteolanos, quod Cassium & Brutos Pati'onos adopt- 
assent. Philip. 2.41. 

t Ui ilium odcrim, quod cum Rempub. me auctore defendere 
empisset, non modo deseruorit, oraptus pecunia, sed etiam quan¬ 
tum in ipso fuit, everterit. Ad Ait. l6’. 15. 
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These proceedings, which were preparatory to 
the appointed meeting of the senate, on the first of 
June, began to open Brutus’s eyes, and convince 
him of the mistake of his pacific measures, and fa¬ 
vorable thoughts of Antony; he now saw that there 
was no good to be expected from him, or from the 
senate itself, under his influence; and thought it 
time, therefore, in concert with Cassius, to require 
an explicit account of his intentions, and to expos¬ 
tulate with him gently in the following letter. 

Brutus and Cassius, Praetors, to M. 

Antonius, Consul. 

If we were not persuaded of your sincerity and 
‘‘ good will to us, we should not have written this 
‘‘ to you; which, out of the kind disposition that 
** you bear to us, you will take, without doubt, in 
good part. We are informed that a great multi- 
tude of veteran soldiers is already come to Rome, 
“ and a much greater expected there on the first of 
“ June. If we could harbour any suspicion or 
‘‘ fear of you, we should be unlike ourselves: yet, 
“ surely, after we had put ourselves into your 
“ power, and, by your advice, dismissed the friends 
** wh6m we had about us, from the great towns, 
and that not only by public edict, but by private 
“ letters, we deserve to be made acquainted with 
“ your designs, especially in an affair which relates 
“ to ourselves. We beg of you, therefore, to let us 
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know what your intentions are with regard to us. 
“ Do you think that we can be safe in such a 
crowd of veterans, who have thoughts, we hear, 
“ even of rebuilding the altar, which no man can 
“ desire or approve, who wishes our safety and ho- 
nor ? That we had no other view, from the first, 
“ but peace, nor sought any thing else but the 
“ public liberty, the event shews. Nobody can 
“ deceive us, but you, which is not certainly agree* 
“ able to your virtue and integrity; but no man 
“ else has it in his power to deceive us. We trust- 
“ ed, and shall trust, to you alone. Our friends 
“ are under the greatest apprehensions for us; for 
though they are persuaded of your integrity, yet 
** they reflect, that a multitude of veterans may 
“ sooner be pushed on to any violence by others, 
“ than restrained by you. We desire an explicit 
“ answer to all partu.ulars; for it is silly and tri- 
fling to tell us, that the veterans are called toge- 
“ ther, because you ii.tend to move the senate in 
“ their favor in J une: for who do you think will 
“ hinder it, when it is certain that we shall not}— 
Nobody ought to think us too fond of life, when 
‘‘ nothing can happen to us, but with the ruin and 
‘‘ conl usion of all things*.” 

During Cicero's stay in the country, where he 
had a perpetual resort of his friends to him, and 
where his thoughts seemed to be always employed 
on the Republic, yet he found leisure to .write seve¬ 
ral of those philosophical pieces, which still subsist 

* Ep. Fara. xi. 2 . 
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both to the pleasure and benefit of mankind. For he 
now composed his Treatise on the Nature of the 
Gods, in three books, addressed to Brutus; con¬ 
taining the opinions of all the philosophers, who 
had ever written any thing on that argument: to 
which he bespeaks the attention of his readers, as 
to a subject of the last importance; which would 
inform them, what they ought to think of religion, 
piety, sanctity, ceremonies, faith, oaths temples, &c. 
since all these were included in that single question 
of the Gods*. He drew up, likewise, his discourse 
on divination, or the foreknowledge and prediction 
of futuie events, and the several ways, by which it 
was supposed to be acquired or communicated to 
man: where he explains, in two books, whatever 
could be said for and against the actual existence 
of tb'^ thing itself. Both these pieces are written 
in the way of dialogue ; of which he gives the fol¬ 
lowing account. “ Since Carneades,” says he, 
“ lias argued both acutely and copiously against di- 
“ Villation, in answer to the Stoics, I am now en- 
“ quiring what judgment we ought to form con- 
“ cerning it: and, for fear of giving my assent 
“ rashly to a thing, cither false in itself* or not 
sufficiently understood, I think it best to do, 
** wllat I have already done, in my threO books on 
“ the nature of the Gods, weigh and compare dili- 
** gently all the arguments with each other; for as 
“ rashness of assent and error is in all cases shame- 
“ ful, so most of all in that, where we are to judge 


• De Nat, Deor. 1. 6 . 
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what stress is to be laid on auspices, and things 
‘‘ of a divine and religious nature; for the danger 
“ is, lest, either by neglecting them, we involve 
“ ourselves in an impiety, or by embracing them, 
in an old woman’s superstition*.” He now also 
wrote his piece on the advantages of old age, called 
Cato, from the chief speaker in the dialogue: he 
addressed it to Atticus, as a lecture of common 
comfort to them both, in that gloomy scene of life 
on which they A\ere entering; having found so 
much pleasure, he says, in writing it, that it not 
only eased him of all the complaints of age, but 
made age itself even agreeable and cheerful to 
himl. He added, soon after, another present of 
the same kind to Atticus, a Treatise on Friend¬ 
ship : a subject, he says, both worthy to be known 
to all, and peculiarly adapted to the case of their 
particular intimacy: “ for, as I have already 
“ written of age, an old man to an old man; so 
now, in the person of a. sincere friend, I write on 
“ friendship to my friend.” This is written also in 
dialogue, the chief speaker of which is Lajlius; 
who, in a conversation with his two sons-in-law, 
Fannins and Scasvola, upon the death of P. Scipio 
and the memorable friendship that had subsisted 
between them, took occasion, at their desire, to ex¬ 
plain to tliem the nature and benefits of true frieiid- 


* Dc Divin, 1. 4. 

t Mihi quidem ita jucunda hujus libri confectio, fuk, ut oon 
ino(i« binties ubsterserit senectuiis molestias, sed efi'ecerit mollem 
etiam & jucundani seuectutem. Cato. 1. 
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ship. Scaevola, who lived to a great age, and loved 
to retail his old stories to his scholars, used to relate 
to them, with pleasure, all the particulars of this 
dialogue, which Cicero having committed to his 
memory, dressed up afterwards in his own manner, 
into the present form*. Thus this agreeable book, 
which, when considered only as an invention or es¬ 
say, is one of the most entertaining pieces in anti¬ 
quity, must needs affect us more warmly, when it 
is found at last to be a history, or a picture drawn 
from the life, exhibiting the real characters and 
sentiments of the best and greatest men of Rome. 
He now also wrote his discourse on Fate; which 
was the subject of a conversation with Hirtius, in 
his villa near Puteoli, where they spent several days 
together in May: and he is supposed to have fi¬ 
nished, about the same time, a translation of Plato’s 
famous dialogue, called Timaeus, on the Nature 
and Origin of the Universe. 

But he was employing himself also upon a work 
of a different sort, which had been long upon his 
hands; A History of his Own Times, or rather of 
his own conduct; full of free and severe reflections 
on those who had abused their power, to the op¬ 
pression of the Republic, especially Caesar and 
Crassus. This he calls his Anecdote; a‘ work not 

* Digna mihi res turn omnium cognitione, turn nostra familia- 
ritate visa est—sed iit turn ad senem senex de Senectute, sic hoc 
libro ad amicum amicissimus de ajnicitia scripsi—& cum Scsevola 
—exposuit nobis sermonem Lxlii de amicitia, habitum ab illose- 
cum, & cum alter© gener© C. Fannio, &c,—de Amicit. 1. 
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to be published, but to be shewn only to a few 
friends, in the manner of Theopompus, an historian, 
famed for his severe and invective style'*^. Atticus 
was urging him to put the last hand to it, and to 
continue it down through Caesar's government; 
but he chose to reserve this last part for a distinct 
history, in which he designed to vindicate, at large, 
the justice of killing a tyrant. We meet with se¬ 
veral hints of this design in his letters : in one to 
Atticus, he says, ‘‘ I have not yet polished my 
“ Anecdote to my mind: as to what you would 
“ have me add, it will require a separate volume; 
“ but, believe me, I could speak more freely and 
“ with less danger against that detested party, 
“ whilst the tyrant himself was alive, than now, 
“ when he is dead. For he, I know not why, in- 
“dulged me wonderfully: but now, which way 
“ soever we stir, we are called back, not only 
“ to Ceesar’s acts, but to his very thoughts.”— 
Again: I do not well understand, what you 

would have me write: is it, that the tyrant 
‘‘ was killed according to the strict laws of jus- 
tice ? Of that I shall both speak and write 
my thoughts fully on another occasionf.” His. 

* Ad Att. 2. a. Dion. Halic. Procpm. 1. 
t Libriim ineuni ilium Sci/bk^oIov nondum, ut volui, perpolivi. 
Ist3 vero, quae tu contowi vis, aliud quodclam separatum voiumcn 
ex pectant. Ego autem, credas mihi velim, minore periculo 
existiino contra jllas nefarias partes vivo tyranno diet potuisse, 
qiwm mortuo. Ille entra nescio quo pacto ferebat me qiiidem 
mirabijiter. Nunc quacunque nos comtnovimus, ad CsBsaii" 
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Other friends also seem to have had some notice 
of this work; for Trebonius, in a letter to 
him from Athens, after reminding him of his pro¬ 
mise to give him a place in some of his writings, 
adds, I do not doubt, but that if you write any 
thing on the death of Csesar, you will give me 
not the least share, both of that act, and of your 
“ affection*.’* Dion Cassius says, that he deliver¬ 
ed this book, sealed up, to his son, with strict or¬ 
ders not to read or publish it till after his death; 
but, from this time, he never saw his son, and left 
the piece, probably, unfinished; though some co¬ 
pies of it afterwards got abroad, from which his 
commentator, Aseonius, has quoted several parti- 
cularsf. 

In the end of May, he began to move towards 
Rome, in order to assist at the senate on the first 
of June, and proposed to be at Tusculum on the 
twenty-sixth, of which he gave Atticus ,notice. 
There passed all the while a constant commerce of 
letters between him and Brutus, who desired a per¬ 
sonal conference with him at Lanuvium; in which 
Cicero resolved to humor him, though he did not 
think it prudent at that time, when, without any 

non moi^o acta, verntn etiam cogitata revocatnur. [Ad Att, ]4>. 
17.] Sed parum intelligo qnid me velis scribere—an sic ut in 
tyrannum jure Optimo csesum ? multa dicentur, multa scribentur 
a nobis, sed alio modo ac tempore, lb. 15. 3. 

* Namque illud non dubito, quin, si quid de interitu Ctesaris 
ficribas, non patiaris me miniinam partem & rei& amoris tui ferre. 
£p. Fam. 12. l6. 

t Vid. Dio, p. it, Ascon. in Tog, card. 
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particular use, it would only give jealousy to An- 
tbny. But the nearer he came to the city, the 
more he was discouraged from the thoughts of en¬ 
tering it: he understood that it was tilled with sol¬ 
diers; that Antony came thiiher attended by a 
strong body of them ; that all his views were bent 
on war; and that he designed to transfer the pro¬ 
vince of Gaul from D. Brutus to himself, by a vote 
of the people*. Hirtius dissuaded his going, and 
resolved to stay away himself; Varro sent him 
word that the veterans talked desperately against 
all those who did not favor them: G rajceius also 
admonished him, on the part of C. Cassius, to be 
upon his guard, for that certain armed men were 
provided for some attempt at Tusculuni. All these 
informations determined him at last not to venture 
to the senate, but to withdraw himself from that 
city, where he had not only flourished, he says, 
wdth the greatest, but lived even a slave, with some 
dignityf. The major part of the senate followed 
his example, and fled out of the city, for fear of 
some violence, leaving the consuls, \^ith a few of 


* Puto enim nobis Lanuvium eundum, non sine multo scr- 
mone.—Bruto enim placere, se a me conveniri. O rem odiosam 
& inexplicabilem ! puto me ergo itunim—Antonii consilia narras 
turbuienta—sed mihi totum ojus consilium ad belium spcc|are vU 
detur, si quidem D. Bruto provincia eripitur. Ad Att. 15.4. 

t Hirtius jam inTusculano est; mihique, ut absira, veheraen- 
tcrauctor est; & ille quidem pcriculi causa—Varro autera noster 
ad me epistolam misit—in qua scriptum erat, veteranos ens, qui 
rejiciantur—improbissime loqui; ut magno periculb Romas sine 
futuri, 'qui ab eorum partibus dissentire videanlur. lb. 5. 
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their creatures, to make what decrees they thought 

fit* 

This turn of affairs made Cicero resolve to pro¬ 
secute what he had long been projecting, his voy¬ 
age to Greece, to spend a few months with his son 
at Athens. He despaired of any good from these 
consuls, and intended to see Rome .no more till 
their successors entered into office; in whose ad¬ 
ministration he began to place all his hopes. He 
wrote, therefore, to Dolabella, to procure him the 
grant of an honorary lieutenancy; and lest Antony, 
an angry man, as he calls him, should think himself 
slighted, he wrote to him too on the same subject- 
Dolabella immediately named him for one of his own 
lieutenants, which answered his purpose still better, 
for, without obliging him to any service, or limiting 
him to any time, it left him at full liberty to go 
wherever he pleased; so that he readily accepted 
it, and prepared for his journey*.. He heard, in 
the mean while, from Balbus, that the senate would 
be held again on the fifth; when commissions 

Craeceius ad me scripsit, C. Cassium ad se scripsisse, homi¬ 
nes comparari, qui in Tusculanuin annati mittert'ntur.—Id qui- 
dem m:fai non videtmtur; sed cavendum tamen. Ib. 15. 8. 

Mihi \ero deliberatum est, ut nunc quidem est, abessc ex ca 
urbe, in qua non modo florui cum suinma, verum eliam servivi 
cum aliqua dignitate. lb. 5. 

* Kalcndis Juniis cum in Senatum, ut crat constitutum, ve¬ 
nire veilemus, metu perterriti repentc diffugimus. Philip. 2. 42. 

t Etiam scripsi ad Antonium de legatione, ne, si ad Dola- 
bcliam solum scripsissem, iracuiidus homo commoveretur.—[Ad 
Alt. 15. 8.] Sed heus tu,—Dolabella me uhi legavit, &c. lb. 11. 
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would be granted severally to Brutus and Cassius, 
to buy up corn in Asia and Sicily, for the use of 
the Republic: and that it would be decreed also, at 
the same time, that provinces should be assigned 
to them, with the other praetors, at the expiration 
of the year** 

Their case, at this time, was very remarkable; 
it being wholly new in Rome to see praetors driven 
out of the city, where their residence was abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and could not legally be dispensed 
with for above ten days in the year: but Antony 
readily procured a decree to absolve them from the 
lawsf; being glad to see them in a situation so 
contemptible; stript of their power, and suiFering 
a kind of exile, and depending, as it were, upon 
him for their protection: their friends, therefore, 
at Rome, had been soliciting the senate for some 
extraordinary employment to be granted to them, 
to cover the appearance of a flight, and the dis¬ 
grace of living in banishment, wlien invested with 
one of the first magistracies of the IlepublicJ. 


* A Balbo redditse mihi litterae, fore Nonis Senatum, ut Bru¬ 
tus in Asia, Cassius in Sicilia, rrumentum emendum & ad urbem 
mittendum curarent. O rem miseram! ait, eodem tempore de- 
cretum iri, uti is & reliquis Praetoriis provincise decernantur.—< 

Ib. 9- 

t Cur M. Brutus, te referente, legibus est solutus, si ab urbe 
plusquam decern dies abfuisset ? Philip. 2. 13. 

J Kai uvtoTf lit eyargeaiejav n ffiVa (pgov7/(r«* 
htt ijuit TO sv fAsau-^svyuv vojbii^oiv7o, Appian Bell. Civ. 
1. 4.,6'22. it. 1.3. 530. 
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This was the ground of the commission just men¬ 
tioned, to buy corn; which seemed, however, to 
be below their character, and contrived as an af¬ 
front to them by Antony, who affected still to 
speak of them always with the greatest respect*. 
But their friends thought any thing better for 
them than to sit still in Italy, where their persons 
were exposed to danger from the veteran soldiers, 
who were all now in motion'; and that this employ¬ 
ment would be a security to them for the present, 
as well as an opportunity of providing for their 
future safety, by enabling them to execute, what 
they were now meditating, a design of seizing 
some provinces abroad, and arming themselves in 
defence of the Republic; Avhich was what their 
enemies were most afraid of, and charged them 
with publicly, in order to make them odious. Ci¬ 
cero, in the mean time, at their desire, had again 
recommended their interests to llirtius, who gave 
him the following answer. 

‘‘ I wish that Brutus and Cassius could be pre- 
vailed with, by you, as easily to lay aside all 
‘‘ crul’ty counsels, as they can obtain, by you, from 
me, whatever they desire. They were leaving 
“ Italy, you say, when they wrote to you: whi- 
“ ther? or wherefore.^ do not let them go, I be- 
“ seech you, my dear Cicero, nor suffer the Re- 
“ public to be wholly lost; though overwhelmed 

* Frumentiiin imponere—quod munus in Rep. sordidius ? [Ad 
Att. 15.x.] Patriae liberatnres urbe carebant—quos tamen ipsi 
(^onsules in concionibus & in omni sermuue laudubant. Philip. 
Jl ^ 

/VoL. III. E 
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“ indeed already by these rapines, burnings, mur- 
” ders. If they are afraid of any thing, let them 
“ be upon their guard; but act nothing offensively,: 
“ they will not, I am confident, gain a tittle the 
more by the most vigorous, than the most pacific 
“ measures, if they use but caution. The things 
“ which are now stirring cannot last long; but, if 
“ made the subject of war, will acquire present 
“ strength to hurt. Let me know your opinion of 
what may be expected from them.”—Cicero sent 
him word, that he would be answerable for their 
attempting nothing desperate; and was informed, 
at the same time, by Balbus, that Servilia, Brutus’s 
mother, liad undertaken that they should not leave 
laly*. 

Servilia, though sister to Cato, had been one of 
Cajsar’s mistresses, and, next to Cleopatra, the 
most beloved of them all; in the civil war, he gave 
her several rich farms out of his Pompeian confis¬ 
cations, and is said to have bought a single jewel 
for her at the price of about d0,000lt. She was a 
woman of spirit and intrigue, in great credit v ith 
the Csesarian party, and at this very time possessed 
the estate and villa of Pontius Aquila, one of the 
conspirators, which, had been confiscated, and 
granted to her by Ciesar. Cicero reckons it among 


* Cui-rescripsi nihil illos callidius cogitare, idque confirmavi 
—Balbus ad me—Serviliain confirmare non discessuros. Ad Att. 
15.6. 


f Ante alias dilexit M. Bruti matrem Serviliam,—cui Sex*- 
gies H. S. margarilam mercatus 6st, &c. Sueton. J. Cses. 50. 
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the solascisms of the times, that the mother of the 
tyrant-killer should hold the estate of one of her 
son’s accomplices*: yet she had such a share in all 
the counsels of Brutus, that it made Cicero the 
less inclined to enter into them, or to be concern¬ 
ed with one whom he could not trust: “ When he 
“ is influenced so much,” says he, “ by his mo- 
“ ther’s advice, or at least her entreaties, why 
should I interpose myselff ?” 

At their desire, however, he went over to them 
at Antium, to assist at a select council of friends, 
called to deliberate on what was proper for them 
to do, with regard to this new coimnissiou. There 
were present, among others Favonius, Servilia, 
Porcia, Bi utus’s wife, and his sister Tertulla, the 
wife of Cassius: Brutus was much pleased at his 
coming; and, after the first compliments, begged 
him to deliver his opinion to the company, on the 
subject of their meeting. Upon which he presently 
advised, what he had been, considering on the 
road, that Brutus should go to Asia,' and under¬ 
take the affair of the corn; that the only thing to 
be done at present was, to provide for their safety; 
that their safety was a certain benefit to the Re- 
public-j—here Cassius interrupted him, .and, with 
great fierceness in his looks, protested that he would 

* Quin etiam hoc ipso tempore multa ywotroXo/xae: Pontii Nea- 
politanum a matre tyrannoctoni possideri. Ad Att. 14. 21. 

t Matris censilio cum utatur, vel etiam precibus, quid me 
interponam ? Ad Att. 15. x. 

ES; 
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not go to Sicily, nor accept, as a favor, what was 
intended as an affront; but would go to Acliaia— 
Brutus said that he would go to Rome, if Cicero 
thouglit it proper for him—but Cicero declared it 
impossible for him to be safe there—“ but suppos- 
“ ing,” says he, “ that I could be safe “ why 
“ then,” says Cicero, ** I should advise it by all 
“ means, is the best thing which you could do, 
‘‘ and better than any province.”—After much dis- 
cours{-, and complaining for the loss of their op¬ 
portunities, for which Cassius laid all the blame on 
1). Brutus, Cicero .said, that though that was true, 
yet it was in vain to talk of what was past; and, as 
the case then stood, he saw nothing left but to 
follow his advice—to which they all at last seemed 
to agree, especially vdien Servilia undertook, by 
her mediation, to get the affair of the coni left out 
of their commission: and Brutus consented that 
the plays and shews, with which he was to enter¬ 
tain the ©ity shortly, as praetor, should be given 
by proxy in his absence—Cicero took his leave, 
pleased with nothing in the conference, but the 
consciousness of having done his duty ; for as to 
the rest, he gave all, he says, for lost ; found the 
vessel, not only broken, but shattered to pieces; 
and neither prudence, reason, or design in what 
they were doing : so that if he had any doubt be¬ 
fore, he had none now, but longed to get abroad 
as soon as possible*. 


* Ad Att. 15. 11. 1 ^. 
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Octavius, upon his cbming to Rome, was very 
roughly received by Antony, w'ho, despi')ing his 
age, and want of experience, was so far from treat¬ 
ing him as Caesar's heir, or giving him possession of 
his estate, that he openly threatened and thwarted 
him in all his pretensions, nor would suffer him to 
be chosen tribune, to which he aspired, with the 
seeming favor of the people, in the room of that 
Cinna wdio was killed at CiEsar’s funeral*. This 
necessarily drew the regard of the Re])ublican party 
towards him, and Cicero began to take the more 
notice of him, in proportion as Antony grew more 
and more formidable : at present, he gives the fol¬ 
lowing account of him. “ Octavianus, I perceive, 
has parts and spirit, and seems to be ailccted, as 
we could wish, towards our heroes: but how far 
wc may trust his age, name, succession, educa- 
“ tion, is a matter of great deliberation; his father- 
“ ill-law, who came to see me at Astura, thinks not 
at all. He must be cherished, however, if for no- 
“ thing else, yet to keep him at a distance from 
“ Antony. Marcellus acts nobly, if he in.'^tils into 
“ him a good disposition towards our friends: he 
“ seemed to be much influenced by him, but to 
“ have no confidence in Pansa and llirtius : liis na- 
“ turardisposition is good, if it docs but holdf.” 


* In locum Tribuni pi. forte demortui candidatnm pet'torem 

Se ostendit—sed adversantc conatibus suis M. Antonio Coubulc_ 

Sueton. August, x. Dio. 272. App. 506‘. 
t Ad Alt. 15. 12. 
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In the midst df these affairs, with which his 
mitid, as he c6m(>lains, was much distracted, he 
pursued his literary studies with his usual ardor; 
and, to avoid the great resort of company, which 
interrupted him, at his house near Baice, he removed 
to his Pompeian villa, on the south side of Naples. 
Here he began his Book of Offices, for the use and 
instruction of his son, designed, he says, to be the 
fruit of this excursion: he composed also an Ora¬ 
tion, adapted to the state of the times, and sent it 
to Atticus, to be suppressed or published at his dis¬ 
cretion, promising him, withal, to finish, and send 
him, in a short time, his secret history, or anec¬ 
dote, in the manner of Heraclides, to be kept close 
in his cabinet*. 

Before he could leave Italy, he was obliged to 
return to Tusculuin, to settle his private affairs, 
and provide his equipage, and wrote to Dolabella, 
to give orders for the mules and other necessaries, 
which the government used to furnish to those who 
went abroad with a public characterf. Here Atti¬ 
cus and he took leave of each other, with all pos¬ 
sible marks of the most sincere and tender affec- 


* Nos hie (pjXoffo^«/[Aevas (quid enim aliud ?) & ra th xai- 
©flxov?©' ni ^snifice explicamus, que Ciceroni ; qua de 

re eiiim poiius pater filio ? Deinde alia. Quid quares ? Kxtabit 
opera peregrinationis hujus.—Ego autem in Pompeianum proper- 
abam, non quod hoc loco quidquam pulcbrius, sed.intcrpellatures 
illic minus molcsti— 

Oratinnem tibi misi. Ejus rustodienda & proferenda arbi- 

triurh tuum-;jam probo 'HgaxXeiJiov, prasertim cum tu tanto- 

pere delcctere—eniiar igitur—^Ad Att. 15. 13. it. 14. 
t Ib. 13. 
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tioti. The unsettled condition of the times, and the 
uncertainty when, or in what circumstances, they 
should meet again, raised several melancholy re¬ 
flections in them both, which, as soon as they part^ 
cd, drew many tears from Atticus, of which he 
gave Cicero an account in his next letter, with a 
promise to follow him into Greece^ Cicero an¬ 
swered him with equal tenderness: “ It moved me,” 
says he, “ to hear of the tears which you shed af- 
“ ter you left me: had you done it in my presence, 

I should have dropped, perhaps, all thoughts of 
“ my journey. That part, however, pleases me, 
“ where you comfort yourself with the hopes of 
‘‘ our meeting again shortly; which expectation, 
“ indeed, is what chiefly supports me: I will write 
“ to you perpetually; give you an account of every 
“ thing which relates to Brutus; send you, very 
“ shortly, my Treatise on Glory, and finish for you 
“ the other work, to be locked up vdth your trea- 
** sure, &c*. 

• Te, ut a me discesseras, lacrymasse, moleste ferebam. Quod 
si me pisesente fecisses, consilium lotius itineris furtas&e inurus!>em. 
Sed illud prieclare^ quod te consolata est spes brevi tempore con- 
grediendi; qux quidem exspectatio me m^xime '•usieniat. Mix 
tibi litierce non deerunt. De Brutu scribam ad te omnia. L<- 
brum tibi celeiiter mittam de gloria. Excuejam aliquicl 
quod latcat in thesauris tuis. lb. 27. 

N. B. The 'IVeatise, here mentioned, on Glory, which he sent 
soon after to Atticus, and published in two books, was actu¬ 
ally preserved, and subsisting, long alter the irnentioii ut printing, 
yet happened to perish, unhappily, for want of being produced in¬ 
to public light, by the help of that admirable art—Kaimundus Su- 
perantius made a present of it to Petrarch, who, as he tells the 

£ 4 
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These little passages, from familiar letters, illus¬ 
trate more effectually the real characters of men, 
than any of their more specious and public acts.— 
It is commonly thought the part of a statesman to 
divest himself of every thing natural, and banish 
every passion that does not serve his interest or .am¬ 
bition :—but here we see a quite different charac¬ 
ter; one of the greatest statesmen of the world, 
cherishing and cultivating in himself the soft and 
social aficctions of love and friendship, as knowing 
them to be designed equally by nature, for the 
comfort, as well of public as private life. 

Atticus, likewise, whose philosophy was as in¬ 
compatible as ambition, with all affections that did 
not terminate in himself, was frequently drawn, by 
the goodness of his nature, to correct the vicious¬ 
ness of his principle, lie had often reproved 


sti<rv, in one of his epistles, lent it to his schoolmaster, who, being 
old and poor, pawned it, tor the relict of his necessities, into some 
unknown hand, whence Petrarch could never iceover it, upon the 
old man’s death. Ahoui two centuries after, it appealed to have 
been in the possession of Bernardus .Ui^tinianus, and was mention¬ 
ed in the catalogue of his books, which he bequeathed to a monas¬ 
tery of nuns ; but when it could not be found in that monastery, 
after the strictest search, it was generally believed that Petrus AJ- 
cyonius, who was physician to that house, and had the free use of 
the library, had stolen it; and, after transcribing as much of it as 
be could into his own writings, had destroyed the original, lor fear 
of a discovery; it being observed, by the critics, that in his book 
Kxilio there were many bright passages, not well connected 
w.ih the re's! of the work, which seemed to be above his taste and 
genius. Vid. Petrarch. Epist. 1. 15.1. Her. Senilium. Pauli. Ma- 
mit. Not. Ad Atl. 15. 27. Baylc Diet, in Alcyonius.'Menagiana, 
Vol. IV, p. 86, 
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Cicero for an excess of love to his daughter Tullia, 
yet he no sooner got a little Attica of his own, than 
he began to discover the same fondness, which 
gave Cicero occasion to repay his raillery with 
great politeness. I rejoice,” says he, “ to pcr- 
“ ceive that you take so much delight in your little 
“ girl. I love her already myself’ and know her 
“ to be amiable, though I have never seen her. 
“ Adieu then to PatiO, and all your Epicurean 
“ school.” In another letter; “ I am mightily 
“ pleased with the fondne that you express f )r your 
little daughter; and to see you feel, at last, that 
“ the love of our children does not flow from habit 
“ or fashion, but from nature: for if that be not 
so, there can be no natural conjunction between 
“ one man and another, without which all society 
“ must necessarily be dissolved*.” 

There was now great expectation of the shews 
and pkys, which Brutus, as praetor of the city, 
was going to exhibit, according to annual custom, 
in honor of Apollo, on the third of July; and all 
people were attentive and impatient to see in what 
manner they would be received. Brutus wrote to 
Cicero, to beg that he would grace them with his 
presence: but Cicero thought the request absurd, 
nor at all agreeable to Brutus’s usual prudence. 
His answer was, that he was got too far upon his 


* Filiolam tibi jam Rums jucundam esse gaudeo; eanique, 
quam nunquam vidi, tamen & amo, & amabilem esse certo scio. 
Etiam atque etiain valete Patron & tui condiscipuli/ Ad Att, 5. 

19.—it. 7. 20 . 
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journey to have it now in his power; and that it 
would be very improper for him, who had not been 
in Eome since it was filled with soldiers, not so 
much out of regard to his danger as his dignity, 
to run thither on a sudden to see plays : that, in 
such times as these, though it was reputable for 
those to give plays, whose office required it, yet 
for his seeing them, as it was not necessary, so 
neither would it be thought decent-—-*.” He 
was heartily solicitous, however, that they might 
meet with all imaginable encouragtment, and 
charged Atticus to send him a particular account 
of what passed, on each day, from their first 
opening. 

The success of them answered all their hopes, 
for they were received with an incredible applause 
by all ranks, though Antony’s brother Caius, as 
the next praetor in office, presided at them: one of 
the plays was, Tereus, a tragedy of Accius; which, 
having many strokes in it on the characters and 
acts of tyrants, was infinitely clapped by the people. 
Atticus performed his part to Cicero, and sent 
him a punctual account of what passed every day; 


* In quibus unum ali(?nuin sumnia sua prudentia, id e^t illud, 
ut spectcm ludos suos. llebcripsi bcilicet, primum me jam pro* 
fectum, ut non integrum sit. Dein dlozsafloiJov esse, me, qui Ro- 
mam oranino post hose arma non accesseiim, neque id tarn periculi 
mei cauba fecerim, quani dignitatis, subito ad ludos venire. Tali 
enim tempore ludos facere illi honestum est, cui necesseest: spec- 
tare raihi, ut non est necesse, sic ne honestum quidem est. Equt- 
dem iil6s celebrari, & esse quam gratis^indlniirabiliter pupio—Ad 
Alt. 15. 26. 
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which he constantly communicated to Brutus, who 
was now in his neighbourhood; in Nesis, a little 
isle, on the Campanian shore, the seat of young 
Lucullus.—In his answer to Atticus, “ Your let¬ 
ters,” says he, ‘‘ were very acceptable to Brutus: 
“ I spent several hours with him, soon after I re- 
“ ceived them: he seemed to be delighted w’ith the 
“ account of Tereus; and thought himself more 
obliged to the poet Accius, who made it, than to 
“ the praetor Antony, who presided at it. But the 
more joy you send us of this sort, the more in* 
dignation it gives me, to see the Roman people 
“ employ their hands in clapping plays, not in de- 
fending the Republic. This, perhaps, may pro- 
“ yoke our enemies to discover themselves, before 
they intended it; yet, if they be but mortified, I 
“ care not by what means*.” In a speech made 
afterwards to the senate, he urges this judgment of 
the city, as a proper lesson to Antony, to teach 
him the way to glory. “ O hap{>y Brutus,” says 
he, “ who, when driven from Rome, by force of 
“ arms, resided still in the hearts and bowels of his 
“ citizens, who made themselves amends for the 


^ Bruto tuae littera gratae erant. Fui eninti apud ilium multas 
huras in Neside, cum paullo ante tuaslitterasaccepissera. Delec- 
tari mibi Tereu videbatur; & habere raajorcm Accio, qiiam An¬ 
tonio, graiiam. Mihi antem quo Isetiota sunt, eo plus siomachi 
& molestimest, populum Romanum manus suas, non in defendenda 
Repub. sed in plaudendu consumere. Mihi quidem videntur, is* 
turum animi mcendi etiam ad repraesentandam improbitatein 
suam. Sed tameu dum modo doleant aliquid, doleant quodlibet. 
Ad Att. 16. 2. 
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“ absence of their deliverer, by their perpetual ap- 
“ plaiises and acclamations*.” 

But there was one thing, which, through the in¬ 
advertency of Brutus’s managers, or the contrivance 
of the prajtor Antony, gave Brutus some uneasi¬ 
ness ; that, in the edict for proclaiming his shews, 
the month, instead of Quintilis, was styled July, 
by its new name, lately given to it in honor of 
C?esar; for it raised great speculation, and was 
thought strange, tliat Brutus, by edict, should ac¬ 
knowledge and confirm an act, contrived to per¬ 
petuate the honor of tyranny. This little circum¬ 
stance gieatly disturbed him, imagining, that it 
would be reflected ii])on as a mean condescension; 
and, since it could not be remedied as to the plays, 
he resolved to correct it for the rest of the shews 
and gave immediate orders, that the huntings of 
the wild beasts, which M ere to follow, should be 
proclaimed for the thirteenth of Quintilisf. 

W hile Cicero continued in these parts, he spent 
the greatest share of his time with Brutus ; and as 
they were one day together, L. Libo came to them, 
with letters just received from young S. Pompey, 


* Quid ? Apollinarium ludorum plausus, vel testimoHia poHus, 
& judicia populi Romani parum magna videbaniur ? O beatus 
illos, qui cum adcbbu ipsis propter \im armorum nun licebat, 
aderant tamen, Sc in medullis populi Rumani ac visceribiis bsere* 
bant ! nisi forte Accio turn plaudi— &c non Bruto putabatib, See. 
Philip. 1. 15. 

■t Quain illc doluit de Nonis Juliis ! inirifice est conturbalus. 
Itaque scrlpturuin aiebat, ut \enationcin etiam, quse po!»tiidio 
ludos Apollinares futura cst, proscribcreni. 111 I(^. Quintil,—Ad 
An, ifi. 4. 
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his son-in-law, with proposals of an accommoda¬ 
tion, acldressetl to the consuls, on which he desired 
their opinion. Cicero thought them drawn with 
great gravity and propriety of expression, except¬ 
ing a few inaccuracies, and advised only to change 
the address ; and, instead of the consuls, to whom 
alone they were directed, to add the other magis¬ 
trates, with the senate and people of Rome, lest 
the consuls should suppress them, as belonging only 
to themselves. These lettei-s brouglit, in substance, 
that Pompey was now master of seven legions; 
that as he had just stormed a town called Borea, 
he received the news of Caisar’s death, which 
caused a woinlerful joy, and change of affairs 
through the province of Spain, and a concourse of 
people to iiim from all parts. The sum of his de¬ 
mands was, that all who had the command of ar¬ 
mies should dismiss them ; but to Libo he sioni- 
ffed, that, unless his father’s estate and house at 
Rome, which Antoii}^ now possesscil, were restored 
to him, he would agree to nothing*. 

This overture from Pompey was procured chiefly 
by the management of Lcpiclusf : who, having the 
province of Spain assigned to him, where Pom])cy 
wa# very strong, had no mind to be engaged in a 
w'^ar* at such a distance from Rome, and drawn off 
from attending to the main point in view, the event 
of affairs in Italy : for which purpose, on pretence 
of the public quiet, he made the offer of a treaty 

* Ib. t Philip. 5. 13. 14, &c. it. Philip. l3, 4, 5, Sec 
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and honorable terms to Pompey, and that, on con¬ 
dition of laying down his arms, and quitting the 
province, he should be restored to all his estates 
and honors, and have the command of the whole 
naval power of Rome, in the same manner as his far¬ 
ther had it before him: all which was proposed and 
recommended to the senate by Antony himself*. 
Where, to preserve a due respect to Caesar’s acts, 
by which Pompcy’s estates had been confiscated, it 
was decreed, that the same sum for which they had 
been sold, should be given to him by the public, 
to enable him to purchase them again: This amount¬ 
ed to above five millions and a half of our money, 
exclusive of his jewels, plate, and i urmture; which 
being wholly embezzled, he was content to losef. 
On these terms, ratified by the authority of the 
senate, Pompey actually quitted Spain, and came 
to Marseilles, The project was wisely concerted 
by Lepidus and Antony; for while it carried a shew 
of moderation, and disposition to peace, it disarmed 
a desperate enemy, who was in condition to give a 
great obstruction to their designs, and diversion to 


* App. p. 528. Dio. 1. 45. 275. 

t Salvis enim actis Cxsaris, quae concordise causa defendifhus, 
Pompeio suadomus patebit, eamque non ininoris, quam Aitfonius 
emit, redimet—decreviistis tantam pecuniam Pompeio, quantam 
ex bonis patriis in prasdse dissipatione iniraicus victor redegisset— 
nam, argentum, vestem, supellectilem, viaum amittet sequo aniroo, 
quae ille helluo dissipavit—atque illud septies millies, quod ado¬ 
lescent], Patres conscript!, spopondistis, ita desciibetur, ut vide- 
atur a vobis Cn. Pompeii filius in patrimonio suo coilocatus.. 
Philip. 13. 5. 
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to their arms, at a time when tlie necessity of 
their interests required their presence and whole 
attenti(m at home, to lay a firm foundation 
of their power, in the heart and centre of the 
empire. 

There happened an incident, at this time, of a 
domestic kind, which gave some pleasure both to 
Cicero and Atticus; the unexpected conversion of 
their nephew Quintus. He had long ago deserted 
his father and uncle, and attached himself wholly 
to Cassar, who supplied him liberally with money; 
on Cassar's death he adhered still to the same cause, 
and was in the utmost confidence with Antony; 
and, as Atticus calls him, his right hand*'; or the 
minister of all his projects in the city: but upon 
some late disgust, he began to make overtures to 
his friends, of coming over to Brutus, pretending 
to have conceived an abhorrence of Antony's de¬ 
signs ; and signifying to his father, that Antony 
would have engaged him to seize some strong post 
in the city, and declare him dictator, and, upon 
his refusal, was become his enemyf. The father, 
overjoyed at this change, carried his son to Cice¬ 
ro, to persuade him of his sincerity, and to beg his 
intercession also with Atticus, to be reconciled to 

* Quintus iilius, ut scribis, Antonii est dextella. Ad Att. 14. 

20 . 

t Quintus pater exultat Isctitia. Scripsit enim 6Iius, se idcirco 
profugeread Bruium voluisse, quod cum sibi negotium darei Anto> 
iuus,uteum Dictatorem efficeret, presidium occuparel, id recusas- 
«et; recusasse autem se, ne patris animuin oifenderet; ex eo stbi 
iUum hostem.—Ad Att. 15. 21. 
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him: but Cicero, who knew the fickleness and per¬ 
fidy of the youth, gave little credit to him; taking 
the whole for a contrivance only to draw money 
from them; yet, in compliance with their request, 
he wrote what they desired to Atticus, but sent him 
another, letter, at the same time, with h.is real 
tlioughts on the matter. 

Our nephew Quintus,” says he, ** promises to 
“ be a very Cato. Both his father and he have been 
‘‘ ])rcssing me, that I would undertake for him to 
you; yet so, that you should not believe him, 
“ till you yourself had seen4:he effects of it. I 
“ shall give him, therefore, such a letter to you as 
“ he would have; but let it not move yoif, for I have 
written this, lest you should imagine that 1 am 
“ moved myself. The *Gods grant that he may 
“ perform what he promises ; for it will be a com- 
“ mon joy to us all. I will say notliing more of it 
** at present,*” &c. 

But young Quintus got the better, at last, of aH 
Cicero's suspicions; and, after spending several days 
with him, convinced him, by his whole behaviour and 
conversation, that he was in earnest: so that he not 
only recommended him very affectionately to Atti¬ 
cus, but presented him also to Brutus, to make the 
offer of his service to him in person- “ If he had not 

* Quintus filiils roihi pollicetur se Catonem. Egit autem & 
pater & filius, ut tibi bponcierem: sed ita, ut turn crederes, cum 
ipse cognosces. Huic ego litteras ips>ius arbitratu dabo, Eae ne 
te muveriiit; has senpbi in earn partem, ne me mutum putares. 
Dii faxint, u( facial ea, quae promittit. Commune enim gaudium. 
Sed ego nihil dico amplius. Ad Alt. l6.1. 
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“ wholly persuaded me,” says he, “ that what I 
“ am saying of him is certainly true, I should not 
“ have done what I am going to tell you ; for I 
“ carrieci the youth with me to Brutus, who was 
“ so well satisfied with him, that he gave him full 
“ credit, without suffering me to be his sponsor: in 
** commending him, he mentioned you in the kindest 
“ manner, and at parting, embraced and kissed 

him. Wherefore, though there is reason rather 
“ to congratulate, than to entreat you, yet, I beg, 
** that whatever he may have done hitherto, through 
“ the weakness of age, with more levity than be- 
“ came him, you would believe it all to be now 
« over, 

• Quintus kept his word with them ;4and, to give 
proof of his zeal and sincerity, was so hardy, be* 
fore the end of the year, as to undertake to accuse 
Antony to the people, for plundering the temple of 
Opisf. But this accident of changing his party, 
which gave so much joy at present to the whole 
family, though owing rather to a giddiness of 
temper, than any good principle, proved fatal, not 
long after, both to the young man and his father; 
as it seems to have been the most probable cause of 
their being proscribed and murdered the year fol* 

* Quod nisi fidem mihi fecisset, judicassemque hoc quod dico 
firmum fore, non fecissfn^ id, quod *3icturu!i sum. Duxi enim 
inecum adolcscentem ad Brutum: sic ei probatum est, quod ad 
te scribo, ut ipse credident, me sponsorem accipere noluerit. 
Eumque laudans amicissime tui menuonetn iecerit. Complexus,' 
osculatusque dimiserit. Ad Att. l6. 5. 

i-Quintus scribit, seex Nouis iis, quibus nos magna gessimusi 
iEdem Opis expUcaturum, idque ad populum. lb. 14. 

VOL. III. P 
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lowing, by Antony’* order^ together with Ciccra 
himself. 

Cicero "\vaa now ready for his voyage^ and had 
provided three little yatchts or galleys to transpoit 
himself and his attendants: but as there was a re¬ 
port of legions arriving daily from abroad^ and of 
pirates also at sea, he thought it would be safer to 
Sail in company with Brutus and Cassius, who had 
draiwn together a fleet of good force, which now 
lay upon the coast*. He gave several hints of this 
design to Brutus, who received it more coldly than 
he expected ; and seemed uncCTtain and irresolute 
about the time of his own going. He resolved, 
therefore, to embark without farther delay, though 
in some perpl^ity to the last, about the expedi¬ 
ency of the voyage, and jealous of its being cen¬ 
sured, as a desertion of his country; but Atticus 
kept up his spirits, by assuring him, constantly, in 
his letters, that all people approved it at Rome, 
provided that he kept his word of returning by the 
.first of the new yearf. 

He sailed slowly along the coast towards Rhe- 

t 

* Legiones enim adventare dicuntur. Haec autem navigatio 
babet quasdam su«piciones pericali. Itaque constituebam uti 
Paratiorem offendi Brutum, quam audiebam——Nam 
Cassii classem, qiis plane bcllaest, non numero ultra fretum. Ib. 

4 Bruto cum saepe injecissem de o^osrXotc, non perinde atque 
ego putaram, arripere visus est.—[lb. Consilium meum quod 
ais quotidie magis laudari, non moleste fero; expectabamque, si 
quid ad me scriberes. Ego enim in varies sermones incidebam. 
Quin etiam idcirco trabebam, ut quam diutissime integrum esset. 

J ib. 2.] It. £p. Fam. xi. 29<] Scribis enim in ccelum ferri pro- 
ectionem meam, sed ita, si ante Kal. Jan. redeam. Quod qui- 
dem certe enitar. oO mente discessi, ut adeasem Ka- 
lendis Jan. quod initium cogendi Senatus fore videbatar. Philip. 
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gium, going ashore every night to lodge witH some 
friend or client: he spent one day at Velia, the 
native place of Trebatius ; whence he wrote a hind 
letter to him, dated the nineteenth of July, advising 
him by no means to sell that family estate, as he 
then designed, situated so healthfully and agree* 
ably, and affording a convenient retreat from the 
confusion of times, among a people, who en* 
tirely loved hint*. At this place he began his Trea¬ 
tise of Topics, or the art of finding arguments on 
any question: it was an abstract of Aristotle’s, 
piece on the same subject; which Trebatius hap¬ 
pening once to meet with in Cicero s Tusculan li¬ 
brary, had begged of him to explain. But Cicero 
never found leisure for it till this voyage, in which 
he was reminded of the task by the sight of Velia; 
and though he had neither Aristotle, nor any other 
book to help him, he drew it up from his memory, 
and finished it as he sailed, before he came to Rhe- 
gium; whence he sent it to Trebatius, with a let¬ 
ter dated the twenty-seventh. He excuses the 
obscurity of it, from the nature of the argument, 
requiring great attention to understand, and great 
application to reduce it to practice: in which, how¬ 
ever, he promises to assist him, if he -lived to re- 
- turn, and found the Republic subsistingf. 

In the same voyage, happening to be looking 
over his treatise on the Academic Philosophy, he 

* Ep. Fam. f. 2Q. 

f Itaque ut pnmuin Valia navigate ccppi, institui Topica Ari- 
gtotclea CQQ^qnbere, ab ipsa urbe cprnniDniiqs, aqiantibsiina lui. 
Earn libruiq tibi misi Hbegio, scriptum quam pleqissime lUq 
fi^ribipoUiit, ^p. Fan». 7 . 19. 
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observed the preface of the third book to be the 
same that he had prefixed to his book on Glory, 
which he had lately sent to Atticus. It was his 
custom, it seems, to prepare at leisure a number of 
different proems, adapted to the general view of 
his studies, and ready to be applied to any of his 
works, which he should afterwards publish; so 
that, by mistake, he had used this preface twice, 
without remembering it: he composed a new one, 
therefore, on ship-board, for the piece on Glory, 
and sent it to Atticus, with orders to bind it up 
with his copy in the place of the former preface*. 
So wonderful was his industry and love of letters, 

* Nunc negligeitfiain meam cognosce. De Gloria librum ad 
te misi, at in eo prooemium id est, quod in Academico teriio. Id 
evenit ob earn rem, quod habeo volumen prooemiorum : ex eo e1i« 
geresoleo, cum abquud Itaque jam in Tus- 

culaiio, qui non meininissem me abusum isto procemio, conjeci id 
in eum librum, qtrem tibi raisi. Cum autem in navi legcrem Aca- 
demicos, agaovi enarum meum, itaque statim novum prooemium 
exaravi; tibi misi.—Ad Att. 16 . 6 . 

N. B. A collection of prefaces prepared beforehand, and cal¬ 
culated indifferently fur any treatise, will be thought, perhaps, a 
strange and fantastical way of composing: but though they had 
no necessary connexion with the subject of any particular work, 
they were yet adapted to the general view of his writings, and 
contrived, severally, to serve the different ends, which he propos¬ 
ed by the publication of (hem. Thus, in some, he takes occasion 
to celebrate the praises of his principal friends, to whom they were 
addressed : in others, td enter into a general defence of phflusopby, 
in answer to those who censured him for spending so much time 
upon it: in some be represents the miserable state of the times, 
and subversion of the Republic, in a manner proper to alarm his 
citizens, and rouse them to assert their ancient liberty: in others, 
be contrives togii'e a beautiful description of some of bis villas or 
gardens, where the sceue of the dialogue was laid : all which the 
reader will find very agreeably executed in the prefaces of his phi¬ 
losophical pieces, which are yet.connected so artfully with the 
treatises that follow 'hero, and lead us so naturally into the argu¬ 
ment, as if they bad been originally contrived for the iake of 
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that neither the inconvenience of sailing, which he 
always hated, nor the busy thoughts which must 
needs intrude upon him, on leaving Italy in such a 
conjuncture, could disturb the calm and regular 
pursuit of his studies. 

From Rhegium, or rather Leucopetra, a promon¬ 
tory, close by it, he passed over to Syracuse, on 
the first of August, where he staid but one night, 
though in a city particularly devoted to him, and 
under his special protection: but he was unwilling 
to give umbrage or suspicion, to those at Rome, of 
having any views abroad, wdiich concerned the 
public*: he set sail, therefore, again the next 
morning towards Greece, but was driven back, by 
contrary winds, to Leucopetra; and, after a second 
attempt, with no better success, was forced to re¬ 
pose himsalf in the villa of his friend Valerius, and 
wait for the Opportunity of a fair windf. 

Here the principal inhabitants of the country 
came to pay him their compliments; some of them 
fresh from Rome, who brought great news of 
an unexpected turn of affairs there, towards 


introducing it. Vid. Tusc. Disp.—Init. de Divin. 2. 1. dc Fin. 1. 
1. de Leg. 2. 1. 

* Kalendis scxtil. veni Syracusas—qua tamen urbs mihi con- 
junctisBima, plus una me nocte cupiens retinere non pottiit. Ve- 
ritus sulff, lie meus repentinus ad ineos necessaries adventus suspi- 
cionis aliquid atferret, si cssem commoratus. Philip. 1. 3. 

f Cum roe ex Sicilia ad Leucopetraro, quod est promontorium 
agri Rhegini, venii detulissent; ab eo loco conscendi, ut trajismit- 
terem; nec ita multum provectus, rcjectus austro sum in euro ip- 
sum locum—[Ib.] ibi cum ventura expectarera: erat enim villa 
Valerii nostri, ut familisriter essem, & libenter—Ad Alt. l6.7. 
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a general pacification; that Antony seemed dis- 
po^d to listen to reason, to desist from hi* piieten- 
sions to Gaul, submit to the authority of the se¬ 
nate, and mike up matters with Brutus and Cas¬ 
sius/ who had written circular letters to all the prin¬ 
cipal senators, to beg their attaidance in the senate 
on the first of September, and that Cicero's ab.settce 
was particularly regretted, and even blamed, at 
such a crisis*. This agreeable account of things 
made him presently drop all thoughts of pursuing 
his voyage, in which he was confirmed likewise by 
letters from Atticus, who, contrary to his former 
advice, pressed him now, in strong and pathetic 
terms, to come back again to Rome. 

He returned, therefore, by the same course M*hich 
he had before taken, and came back to Velia on 
the seventeenth of August: Brutus lay within thi^e 
miles of it, with his fleet, and, hearing of his arri¬ 
val, came immediately, on foot, to salute him: he 
declai-ed himself exceedingly pleased with Cicero’s 
return ; owned that he had never approved, though 
he had not dissuaded, the voyage, thinking it inde¬ 
cent to give advice to a man of his experience, but 
now told him, plainly, that he had escaped two 
great imputations on his character; the one, of too 


* Rhegini quidam, illustrcs homines eo venerunt, Roma sane 
recentes—-liaec afferebant, Edictum Bruti Sc Cassii; Sc fore Ire- 
^uentem Senatum Kal. a Rruto & Cassio litteras missas ad Consu- 
lares Sc Rrstorios; ut adessent, rogare. Summam spetn nuncia- 
bant, fore, ut Antonius cederet, res conveniret, nostri Romam re¬ 
dirent. . Addebant etiam me desiderari, tubaccumri, &c.—Ad 
Att. lb. 
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b&sty 41 <ifispBir and denertimi of the commtm 
cause; the other, of the vanity of going, to see the 
Olytnpic games. This hst^ as Cicero sayss, would 
hate been shameful for him, in any state of the 
Hepuhlic,—'but, in the present, unpardonable ^#nd 
professes hiaaasdf, therefore, greatly obliged to the 
winds, for preserving him from such an infamy, 
and, like good citizens, blowing him back to the 
service of his country*. 

Brutus informed him, likewise, of what had passed 
in the senate, on the first of August, and how Piso 
had signalized himself, by a brave and honest 
speech, aiul some vigorous motions in favor of the 
public liberty, in which nobody had the courage to 
second him : he produced also Antony’s edict, and 
their answer to it, which pleased Cicero very much; 
but, on the whole, though he was still satisfied with 
his resolution of returning, yet he found no such 
reason for it as his first intelligence had suggested, 
nor any hopes of doing much service at Rome, 
■where there was not one senator who had the cou¬ 
rage to support Piso, nor Piso himself the resolu¬ 
tion to appear in the senate again the next dayf. 

This was the last conference that he ever had 
with Brutus, who, together with Cassius, left Italy 

••ifam xvi. Kal. Sept, cum venrssem Veliam, Brutus audivit, 
erat enim cum suis navibus apud Heletem fluvium citra Vslianx 
miliia passuum iix. pedibus ad me statim. Dii immortales, quam 
valde ille reditu, vel potius reversione raea Isetatus est ? Effurfit 
ilia omnia, quae tacuerat—se autem Istari quod effugissem duaa 
jnaximas vituperationes, ire. —Ad Att. l6. 7> Vid. it. Ep. Earn. 
13. 35. it. ad Brut. 15. 

i- Vid. Ad Att. lb. Philip. 1.4. 5. Ep. Fam. 12. 2. 
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soon after it: they weroboth to succeed, gf course, 
as all pitctors did, at the expiration of their office, 
to the government of some province, which was as¬ 
signed to them either by lot, or by an extraordi¬ 
nary decree of the senate. Caesar had intended 
Macedonia for the one, and Syria for the other; 
but as these were two of the most important com¬ 
mands of the empire, and would throw a great 
power into their hands, at a time when their ene¬ 
mies were taking measures to destroy them, so An¬ 
tony contrived to -get two other provinces decreed 
to them, of an inferior kind,—Crete to Brutus, and 
Cyrene to Cassius, and, by a law of the people, 
procured Macedonia and Syria to be conferred up¬ 
on himself, and his colleague, Dolabella; in conse¬ 
quence of which, he sent his brother Cains, in all 
haste, to possess himself of the first, and Dola¬ 
bella to secure the second, before their rivals 
could be ill condition to seize them by force, of 
which they were much afraid, taking it for grant¬ 
ed, that this was the project which Brutus and 
Cassius MTre now meditating. Cassius had ac¬ 
quired a great reputation in the cast, by his con¬ 
duct in the Parthian war, and Brutus was highly 
honored in Greece, for his eminent virtue and love 
of philosophy: they resolved, therefore, to slight 
the petty provinces which were granted to them, 
and to try their fortunes in the more powerful 
ones-that Caesar had promised them; and, with 
that view, had provided the fleets abovementioned, 
to transpprt themselves to those countries, which 
they had destined for the scene of action ; Brutus 
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to Macedonia, Cassius to Syria; where we shall 
soon have occasion to give a farther account of 
their success*. 

Cicero, in the mean whiles pursued his journey 
towards Rome, where he arrived on the last of the 
month : on his approach to the city, sujch multi¬ 
tudes flocked out to meet him, that the whole day 
was spent in receiving the compliments and con¬ 
gratulations of his friends, as he passed along to 
his houset- The senate met the next morning, to 
which he was particularly summoned by Antony, 
but excused himself by a civil message, as being 
too much indisposed by the fatigue of his'journey. 
Antony took this as an affront, and, in great rage, 
threatened, openly in the senate, to order his house 
to be pulled down, if he did not come immediately; 
till, by the interposition of the assembly, he was 
dissuaded from using any violence 

The business* of the dav was to decree some 
new and extraordinary honors to the memory of 
Ccesar, with a religious supplication to him, as to 
a divinity: Cicero was determined not to concur 
in it, yet knew that an opposition would not only 
be fruitless, but dangerous; and for that reason 
staid away. Antony, on the other hand, was 
desirous to have' him there, fancying, that he 
wDuld'either be frightened into a compliance, which 

* Plut. in Brut. App. 527, 533. Pliilip. 2. 13, 38. 

t Plut. in Cic. 

Cumque de via langujerrm, mihique displicerem, m'**! pro 
amicitiH qui hoc ei dicpret, at illc, vnl)isaudietitibu«, rum lutris, ve 
domum meam veuluruin esse dixit, &c. Philip, t. 5. 
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would lessen him with liis own party, or, by op- 
posing what was intended, make himself odious to 
the soldiery; but, as he was absent, the dcciee 
passed without any contraclictioii. 

The senate met again the next day, when Antony 
thought fit to absent himself, and leave the stage 
ckar to Cicero*; who accordingly appeared, and de¬ 
livered the first of those speeches, which, in imitation 
of Demosthenes, were called, afterwards, his Phi¬ 
lippics—he opens it with a particular account of the 
motives of his late voyage, and sudden return; of 
his interview with Brutus, and his regret at leaving 
him : ‘‘At Velia," says he, “I saw Brutus ; with 
“ what grief I saw him, I need not tell you: 1 
“ could not but think it scandalous for ^ :e to re- 
“ turn to a city, from which he was forced to re- 
“ tire, and to find myself safe in any place, w^here 
“ he could not be so : vet Brutus was not half so 
** much moved with it as I, but, supported by the 
“ consciousness of his noble act, shewed not the 
“ least concern for *.is own case, whi’? he expressed 
“ the greatest for yours.”—lie then declares, that 
he came to second Piso ; and, in case of any acci¬ 
dents, of which many seemed to ,urround him, to 
leave that day’s speech as a monument of his per¬ 
petual fidelity to his count'-yf. Before he enters 
upon the state of the Republic, he takes occasion 
to complain of the unprecedented violence of An¬ 
tony’s treatment of him the day before, who would 

* Vem postridie, ipse non venit. Philip. 5. 7. 

t Philip. 1, 4. 
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not have bten better pleaded with him, had he 
beeft present; for Ibe should never have consented 
to pollute the Repnblic with so detestable a reli- 
gioti, and blend the honors of the GtHls with those 
of a dead man: be prays the Gods to ibrgive both 
thb senate and the people for thdr forced consent 
to it—tliat he woulu never have decreed it, though 
it had been to old Brutus himself, who drst de^ 
livered Rome fiom regal tyranny, and, at the 
distance of five centui-es, had propagated a race 
from the same stock, to do viieir country the same 
service*. He returns thanics to Piso, for what he 
had said in that place tire month before; wishes, 
that he had been present to second him; and re¬ 
proves the other consukis for betraying their dig^ 
nity, by deserting him.—As to the public affairs, 
he dwells chiefly on Antony's abuse of their decree, 
to confirm Cxsar's acts; declares himself still for 
the confi.inatiop of them, not .lat he liked them, 
hut for the san.-- of peace; yet, of the genuine acts 
only, such as Cwsar himself had completed; no^t 
the imperfect notes and memorandums of his 
pocket books; not every scrap of his writing; or 
what he had not ''ven written, but spoken only, 
and that, without a voucher—he charges Antony 
with a strange inconsistency, in pretending such a 
aeal for Cesar’s acts, yet violating the most so- 
lemri and authentic of them, his laws; of whfich he 
gives several examples: thinks it intolerable, to 


* Ib. 5. 6. 
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oblige them to the performance of all Caesar's pro¬ 
mises, yet annul so freely what ought to be held 
the most sacred and inviolable of any thing that he 
had done: headdresses himself pathetically to both 
the consuls, though Dolabella only was present; 
tells them, that they had no reason to resent his 
speaking so freely on the behalf of the Republic: that 
he made no personal reflections; had not touched 
their characters, their lives, and manners : that if 
he offended in that way, he desired no quarter*; 
hut if, according to his custom, he delivered him¬ 
self with all freedom on public affairs, he begged, 
in the first place, that they would not be angry ; 
in the next, that if they were, they would express 
their anger, as became citizens, by civil, iioi mili¬ 
tary methods : that he had been admonished, in¬ 
deed, not to expect, that the same liberty would 
be allowed to him, the enemy of Caesar, which had 
been indulged to Piso, his father-in-law; that An¬ 
tony would resent whatever was said against his 
will, though free from personal injury : if so, he 
roust bear it, as well as he could—then, after touch¬ 
ing on their plundering the Temple of Opis, of 
those sums which might have been of great service 
to the state, he observes, that whatever the vulgar 
might think, money was not the thing which they 
aimed at; that their souls were too noble for that, 
and had greater designs in viewf; but they quite 
mistook the road to glory, if they thought it to 


*Ib. 7.11. * 


t Ib. 12. 
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consist in a single man's having more power than 
a whole people—that to be dear to our citizens^ 
to deserve well of our country, to be praised, re¬ 
spected, beloved, was truly glorious; to be feared 
and hated, always invidious, detestable, weak, and 
tottering—that Csesar’s fate was a warning to 
them, how much better it was to be loved, than 
to be feared: that no man could live happy, who 
held life on such terms, that it might be taken 
from him, not only with impunity, but with 
praise*. He puts them in mind, of the manjr 
public demonstrations of the people’s disaffection 
to them, and their constant applauses and accla¬ 
mations to those who opposed them, to which he 
begs them to attend with more care, in order to 
learn the way how to be truly great and glorious. 
—He concludes, by declaring, that he had now 
reaped the full fruit of his return, by giving this 
public testimony of his constant adherence to the 
interests of his country: that he would use the 
same liberty oftener, if he found that he could do 
it with safety ; if not, would reserve himself, as 
well as he could, to better times, not so much out 
of regard to himself, as to the Republic. 

In speaking afterwards of this day’s debate, he 
S£fys,^’*that whilst the rest of the senate behaved 
like slaves, he alone shewed himself to be free; 
and though he spoke, indeed, with less freedom 
than it had been his custom to do, yet it was with 
more than the dangers, with which he was threaN 


• Ib. 14, 
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fxi^d, seemed to allow*. Ant<Miy was greatly en^ 
raged at his speech^ and summoned another meet¬ 
ing of the aenate for the nineteenth, where ho 
again required^ Cieero s attendance, being resolved 
to answer him. in person, and justify his own con¬ 
duct : for which end he employed himself, during 
the interval, in preparing the materials of a speech, 
and declaiming against Cicero in his villa near Ti- 
bur. The senate met on the appointed day, in the 
Temple of Concord^ whither Antony came with a 
atrong guard, and, in great ei^pectation of meeting 
Cicero, whom he had endeavored, by artifice, to 
draw thither: hut though Cicero, himself, was 
ready and desirous to go, yet his friends over¬ 
ruled and kept him at home, being apprehensive 
of some design intended against his lifef. 

Antony’s speech confirmed their apprehensions, 
in which he poured out the overflowings of his 
spleen with such fury against him, that Cicero, 
alluding to what he had done a little before, in 
public, says, that he seemed once more rather to 
spew, than to speakJ. He produced Cicero’s let¬ 
ter to him, about the restoration of S. Clodius, 

* Locutus sum de Repub. mintM equidem libere, quaro mea 
consuetude, liberius tainen quam periculi minq^ poatulabau); Pbj.* 
lip. 5. 7. 

In summa reliquoruip servitute liber unut fui. £p. Fam. 

12. 25. 

t Quo die, si per amieos mibi cupieati, in Sep^tum venire li« 
pqisset, c«di$ initium fedsset a me. Philip. 5. 7. 

Meque cqm ejicfre veUet in c«dis esussm, iMia tes^ret insi- 
diis. Ep. Fam. 12. 25. 

I Itaque omnibus est visui, ut ad te antea scripsi, vomere suo 
pnore, non dicere. Ib. 2< 
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in which Cicero acknowledged him, not oidy for 
his friend, but a good citizen; as if the letter waa 
a confutation of his speech, and Cicero had other 
reasons for quarrelling with him now, than the 
pretended service of the public*. But the chief 
thing, with which he urged hin^was, his being 
not only privy to the murder W Caesar, hut the 
contriver of it, as well as the author of every step» 
which the conspirators had since taken: by this 
he hoped to inflame the soldiers to some violence^ 
whom he had planted for that purpose about the 
avenues of the temple, and within liearing even of 
their debates. Cicero, in his account of it to Cas¬ 
sius, says, that he should not scruple to own a 
share in the act, if he could have a share in the 
glory: but that, if he had really been concerned 
in it, they should never ha^'e left the work half fi- 
nishedf. 

He had resided all this while in Rome, or the 
neighbourhood; but as a breach with Antony was 
now inevitable, he thought it necessary, for his 
security, to remove to a greater distance, to some 
of his villas near Naples. Here he composed his 
second Philippic, by way of reply to Antony; 
not delivered in the senate, as the tenor of it seems 
r—-t^iiwply, but finished in the country, nor intended 
to be published, till things were actually come to 
extremity, and the occasions of the Republic made 

* Atquc etiam litteras, quas me sibi misuse diceret, recitavit, 
&c. Philip, 2. 4. 

t Nullum aliam ob caassam me auctorem faiiie Cmsaris inter- 
ficiendi criminatar, nisi ut in me vetertni inciteoUu. Fara. 18* 

2. yid. 3,4. 
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it necessary to render Antony’s character and de¬ 
signs as odious as ]>ossible to the people. The 
oration is a' most bitter invective on his whole life, 
describing it as a perpetual scene of lewdness, 
factibn, violence, rapine, heightened with all the 
colors df wit eloquence—it was greatly ad¬ 

mired by the ancients, and shews that, in the de¬ 
cline of life, Cicero had lost no share of that fire 
and spirit, wfth which his earlier productions are 
animated: but he never had a cause more inte¬ 
resting, or where he had greater reason to exert 
himself: he knew, that in case of a rupture, for 
which alone the piece was calculated, either An¬ 
tony or the Republic must perish; and he was de¬ 
termined to risk his own life upon the quarrel, nor 
bear the indignity of out-living a second time the 
liberty of his country. 

He sent a copy of this speech to Brutus and 
Cassius, who were infinitely pleased with it; they 
now, at last, clearly saw, that Antony meditated 
nothing but war, and that their affairs were grow¬ 
ing daily more and more desperate ; and being re¬ 
solved, therefore, to leave Italy, they took occasion, 
a little before their departure, to write the follow^ 
ing letter in common to Antony, 


Brutus and Cassius, Praetors, to Antony, 

Consul, 

' If you are in good health, it is a pleasure to us. 
** We have read your letter, exactly of a piece with 
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“ your edict, abusive, threatening, wholly unwor- 
“ thy to be sent from you to us. For our part, 
“ Antony, we have never clone you any injury; 
“ nor imagined that you would think it strange, 
“ that praetors, and men of our rank, should r^uire 
“ any thing by edict of a consul: but if you are 
“ angry that we Imve presumed to do it, give us 
“ leave to be concerned, that you would not in- 
dulge that privilege, at least, to Brutus and Cas- 
“ sius : for as to our raising troops, exacting con¬ 
tributions, soliciting armies, sending expresses 
“ beyond sea; since you deny that you ever com- 
“ plained of it, we believe you; and take it as a proof 
‘‘ of your good intention : we do not, indeed, own 
“ any such practices; yet think it strange, when 
“ you objected nothing of that kind, that you could 
“ not contain yourself from reproaching us with the 
“ death of Caesar. Consider with yourself, whether 
“ it is to be endured, that, for the sake of the public 
“ quiet and liberty, praetors cannot depart from 
“ their rights by , edict, but the consul must pre- 
** sently threaten them with arms. Do not think 
** to frighten us with such threats: it is not agree- 
“ able to our character to be moved by any 
“ danger: nor must Antony pretend to command 
by whose means he now lives free. If 
“ there were other reasons to dispose us to raise a 
“ civil war, your letter would have no effect tg 
“ hinder it: for threats can have no influence on 
** those who are free. But you know, very weU, 
** that it is not possible for us to be driven to any 
VoL. III. G 
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thing against our will; and for that reason, per- 
“ haps, you threaten, that whatever we do, it may 
** seem to be the effect of fear. These, then, are 
our sentiments: we wish to see you live with 
“ h^or and splendor in a free Republic; have no 
** desire to quarrel with you ; yet value our liberty 
more than your friendship. It is your business 
“ to consider again and again what you attempt, 
“ and what you can maintain; and to reflect, not 
“ how long Cicsar lived, but how short a time he 
** reigned : we pray the Gods, that your counsels 
may be salutary, both to the Republic and to 
yourself; if not, wish, at least, that they mav 
hurt you as little as may consist with the safety 
“ and dignity of the Republic*.” 

Octavius perceived, by this time, that there was 
nothing to be done for him in the city against a 
consul, armed with supreme power, both civil and 
military; and was so far provoked by the ill usage 
which he had received, that, in order to obtain, by 
stratagem, what he could not gain by force, he 
formed a design against Antony’s life, and actually 
provided certain slaves to assassinate him, who 
were discovered and seized, with their poignards, 
in Antony’s house, as they were watching an op¬ 
portunity to execute their plot. The story Was 
supposed, by many, to be forged by Antony, to 
justify his treatment of Octavius, and his depriving 
him of the estate of his uncle: but all men of sense, 
as Cicero says, both believed and applauded it; 


* Ep.Tam. xi. 3. 
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and the greatest part of the old writers treat it as 
an undoubted fact*. 

They were both of them equally suspected by 
the senate, but Antony more immediately dreaded, 
on the account of his superior power, and supposed 
credit with the soldiers, whom he had served with, 
through all the late wars, and, on several occa¬ 
sions, commanded. Here his chief strength lay ; 
and, to ingratiate himself the more with them, he 
began to declare himself more and more openly 
every day against tlic conspirators,* threatening 
them in his edicts, and discovering a resolution to 
revenge the death of Csesar; to whom he erected 
a statue in the rostra, and inscribed it, To the most 
worthy parent of his country. Cicero, speaking of 
this, in a letter to Cassius, says, “ Your friend An- 
tony grows every day more furious, as you see 
“ from the inscription of his statue; by which he 
“ makes you, not only murderers, but parricides. 
“ But why do I say you, and not rather us ? for 
the madman affirms me to be the author of your 
“ noble act. I wish that I had been, for, if I had, 
“ he would not have been so troublesome to us as 
** at this timef. 

muliitudini fictutn ab Antonio crimen vidttur, ut in 
pecuniam Mdolcscentis inipetum faceret. Prudeiites autcni & b nii 
viri & ciedunt factum die probaut. [Ep. Fam. 12. 23.] In&idiU 
M. Antonii Consulis lutus petierat. [Sen. de Clem. 1. 1. p.j 

Mortantibus itaque nonuullis percussores ei subornavit. Hac 
-fraude deprehensa, &c. Suetun. Aucust. x. Plut. in Anion. 

t Auget tuusamicus furorem indies, primum in status, quam po- 
suit in rostris, inscripsit, PARENTi optime merito. Utiioninu- 
du sicarii, sed jam etiain parricidas judicemioj. Quid dico judt'ce* 
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Octavius was not less active in soliciting his 
uncle’s soldiers, sparing neither pains nor money 
that could tempt them to his service ; and, by out¬ 
bidding Antony, in all his offers and bribes to 
them, met with greater success than was expected, 
so as to draw together, in a short time, a firm anti 
regular army of veterans, completely furnished with 
all necessaries for present service. But as he had 
no public character to justify this conduct, which, 
in regular times, would have been deemed treason¬ 
able, so he paid the greater court to the Republican 
chiefs, in hopes to get his proceedings authorized 
by the senate ; and, by the influence of his troops, 
procure the command of the war to himself: he 
now, therefore, was continually pressing Cicero, 
by letters and friends, to come to Rome, and sup¬ 
port him, with his authority, against their common 
enemy, Antony; promising to govern himscif, in 
t\ery step, by his advice. 

But Cicero could not yet be persiuuled to enter 
into his aflairs: he suspected his youth and want of 
experience, and that he had not strength enough 
to deal Avith Antony ; and, above all, tliat he had 
no g'ood disposition towards the conspirators: he 
thought it impossible that he should ever be a 
friend to tlicm, and was persuaded rather, 
ever he got the upper liand, his uncle's acts would 
be more violently enforced, and his death more 

mini ? jiulicemnr pittiui. Wstri enim pulcherrimi facii ille fu- 
rid^us int*. prii)Ci{iem.dicu fuissc. Utinam quidein fuissein, moles- 
tus non eskct. Ep. Kani, 3. 
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cruelly revenged, than by Antony himself*. These 
considerations withheld him from an union with 
him, till the exigencies of the Republic made it ab¬ 
solutely necessary; nor did he consent at last, with¬ 
out making it an express condition, that Octavius 
should employ all his forces in defence of the com¬ 
mon liberty, and particularly of Brutus and his ac¬ 
complices, where his chief care and caution still 
was, to arm him only with a power sufficient to op¬ 
press Antony, yet so checked and limited, that he 
should not be able to oppress the Republic. 

Til is is evident, from many of his epistles to At- 
ticus; “ I had a letter,” says he, “ from Octavia- 
“ nus, on the first of November: his designs are 
“ great: he has drawn over all the veterans of Ca- 
“ silinum and Calatia; and no wonder;—he gives 
“ sixteen pounds a man. I Je proposes to make the 
“ tour of the otlier colonics: his view plainly is, to 
“ have the command of the war against Antony ; 
“ so that we shall be in arms in a few days. But 
“ which of them shall we follow ? Consider his 
name; his age: he begs to have a private confe- 
“ rence with me at Ctipua, or near it: it is childish 
“ to imagine that it could be private; I gave him 
** to understand, that it was neither necessary nor 
‘* 4 tfrJ«*icable. He sent to me one Caecina, of Vo- 
laterrae, who brought word, that Antony was 


* Valde tibi assentior, si multurn possit Octavianus, multo 6r> 
roius actaTyraoni coroprobatuin irj, qiiatn in Teliuris, atquc id 
contra Brutum fore-rsed in isto Juvene quanquam aniipi satis, 
auctoritatis parum est. Ad Atr. 16 \ 14. 
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“ coming towards the city, with the legion of the 
“ Alaudae*: that he raised contributions from all 
tlie great towns, and marched with colors dis- 
played: he asked my advice, wliether he should 
advance before him to Rome, with three thou- 
“ sand veterans, or keep the post of Capua, and 
“ oppose his progress there, or go to the three Ma- 
“ cedonian legions, who wti c marching along the 
upper coast, and are, as he hopes, in his interest; 
“ —they would not take Antony’s money, as this 
Caecina says, but even affronted and left him, 
while he w as speaking to them. In short, he of- 
“ fers himself for our leader, and thinks that we 
“ ought to support him. I advised him to march 
“ to Rome; for he seems likely to have the meaner 
“ people on his side, and, if he makes good what 
“ he promises, the better sort too. O Brutus, 
“ where art thou ? What an opportunity dost thou 
‘‘ lose ? I did not, indeed, foresee thi.‘, yet! bought 
** that something like it would happen. Give me 
“ your advice: shall I come away to Rome, stay 
“ where I am, or retire to Aipinum ? w'here I shall 


* This legion of the Alaudae was first raised by J. Caesar, and 
composed ol the natucsol Gaul, aimed and disciplined after the 
Roman manner, to whirh be gave the freedom of Rome. He called 
it by aGa iic name, Alaudse, which signified a kind of laAy’ti»Hi»«*'“!^ 
bird, witb a tult or crest rising upiJii its head, in imitation of which, 
this legion wore a crest of feathers on the helmet, from which ori¬ 
gin the word was adopted info the Latin tongue. Antony, out of 
compliment to these troops, and. to assure himself of their fidelity, 
ha l laie'y made a judiciary law, by which he erected a third class 
of judges, 'o be drav^n from the officers of this legion, and added 
to the t tlu r two of ihe senators and knights j for which Cicero of¬ 
ten reproat hrs him, as a most infamous prostitution of the dignity 
of the Republic—Philip. 1. 8. 
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“ be the safest. I had rather be at Rome, lest, if 
“ any thing should be done, I should be wanted: 
Resolve, therefore, for me : I never was in greater 
perplexity*.” 

Again “ I had two letters, the same day, from 
Octavius: he presses me to come immediately to 
‘ Rome; is resolved, he says, to do nothing with- 
“ out the senate ;—I tell him, that there can be no 
“ senate till tne first .^f January, which I take to 
“ be true: he adds, alsu no? without my advice.— 
“ In a word, he urgesI hang back : I cannot 
“ trust his age; do not k ow his real intentions ; 
“will io nothing without Pansa; am afraid that 
“ Antony may prove too strong for him, and un- 
“ willing to stir from the sea, yet would not have 
“ any tiling vigorous done without me. Varro 
“ doe.j not like the conduct of the boy,—but I do. 
“ He .»a.5 firm troops, and may join with D. Bru- 
“ tus : whai ne does, he docs openly ; musters his 
^ sokh..rs at C..p'ia ; pays t’ em. We shall have a 
“ war, I . , .iistL tlyf.” 

Again:—“ T have letters every day from Oc- 
“ tavianu.^, to unde, take Lis affairs ; to come to 
“ him at Capuji; to save the state a second tiriie : 
“ he resolves to come direct y to Rome. 

to the fight, ’tis shameful to refuse, 

“ Whilst fear yet prompts the safer part to choose. 

Horn. II. vj, 

“ He has hitherto acted, and acts still, with vigor, 


* Ad Att. l5. 8. 
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“ and will come to Rome with a great force. Vet 
“ he is but a boy; he thinks the senate may be 
“ called immediately : but who will come ?—or, if 
they do, who, in this uncertainty of affairs, will 
“ declare against Antony}—he will be a good 
** guard to us on the first of January; or it may 
“ come, perhaps, to blows, before. The great 
‘‘ towns favor the boy strangely : they flock to him 
** from all parts, and exhort him to proceed : could 
** you ever have thought it* ?” There are many 
other passages of the same kind, expressing a diffi¬ 
dence of Octavius, and inclination to sit still, and 
let them fight it out between themselves; till the 
exigency of affairs made their union at last mutu¬ 
ally necessary to each other. 

In the hurry of all these politics, he wa.s prose¬ 
cuting his studies still, with his usual application, 
and, besides the second Philippic, already mention¬ 
ed, now finished his Book of Offices, or the Duties 
of Man, for the use of his son"!*; a work admired 
by all succeeding ages, as the most perfect system 
of Heathen morality, and the noblest effort and 
specimen of what mere reason could do, towards 
guiding man through life with innocence and hap¬ 
piness. He now also drew up, .as it is thought, his 
Stoical Paradoxes, or an illustration of the peculiar 
doctrines of that sect, from the examples and cha¬ 
racters of their own countrymen, which he ad¬ 
dressed to Brutus. 

Antony left Rome about the end of September, 
in order to meet, and engage to his service, four 

fib. 


* Ad Alt, 11. 
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legions from Macedonia, which had been sent thi¬ 
ther by Csesar, on their way towards Parthia, and 
were now, by his orders, returning to Italy. He 
thought himself sure of them, and by their help to 
be master of the city : but, on his arrival at Brun- 
disium, on the eighth of October, three of the le¬ 
gions, to his great surprise, rejected all his offers, 
and refused to follow him. This affront so enraged 
him, that, calling together all the centurions,' whom 
he suspected of being the authors of their disaffec¬ 
tion, he ordered them to be massacred in his own 
lodgings, to the number of three hundred, while 
he and his wife Fulvia stood calmly looking on, to 
satiate their cruel revenge by the blood of these 
brave men: after wdiich, he marched back towards 
Rome, by the Appian Road, at the head of the 
single legion which submitted to him, whilst the 
other three took their rout along the Adriatic 
coast, without declaring yet for any side*. 

He returned full of rage, both against Octavius 
and the republicans, and determined to make what 
use he could of the remainder of his consulship, 
in wresting the provinces and military commands 
out of the hands of his enemies, and distributing 

* All (1. VII. Id. Octob. Braudisium erat proft'ctus, Antonins, 
legionibus Macedoiiicis iiii, quas sibi conciliare pecunia 
cogitabat, eabque ad Urbem adducere. Cp. Fam. 12. 23. 

Quippe qui in hospitis tectis Brundisii fortissimos viros, cives 
optiroos, jugulari jusserit: quorum ante pedes ejus morieutiura 
sanguine os uxoris respersum esse constabat. Philip. 3. 2. 

Cum ejus promissis legiones fortissimae reclamassent, domum 
ad se venire jussit Centuriones, quos bene de Repub. sentire cog- 
noverat, eosque ante pedes suos, uxorisque suae, quam secum 
gravis Iroperator ad exercilum duxerat, jugulari coegit. Philip. 
5. 8. 
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them to his friends. He published, at the same 
time, several fierce and threatening edicts, in which 
he gave Octavius the name of Spartacus; reproach¬ 
ed him with the ignobleness of his birth; charged 
Cicero with being the author of all his counsels; 
abused young Quintus as a perfidious wretch, who 
had offered to kill both his father and uncle ; for¬ 
bade three of the tribunes, on pain of death, to 
appear in the senate, Q. Cassius, the brother of 
the conspirator, Carfulenus, and Canutius*. In 
this humor, he summoned the senate on the 
twenty-fourth of Octolicr, wdth severe threats to 
those who should absent themselves ; yet he him¬ 
self neglected to come, and ad journed it, by edict, 
to the twenty-eighth : but while all people were in 
expectation of some extraordinary decrees from him, 
and of one particularly, which he had prepared, to 
declare young Cajsar a public enernyf, he happen¬ 
ed to receive the news that two of the legions from 
Brundisium, the fourth, and that which was called 
the martial, had actually declared for Octavius, 
and posted themselves at Alba, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of RomeJ. This shocked him so much, that, 

* Primura in Cae'^arem ut maledicta cnngess>it—ignobilitatem 
objicit C, Oesarib filio.—[Philip. 3. 6.] Quern inedictis Sparta- 
cum appcilat. [Ib. 8.] Q. Ciceronera, fratris mei filium cuinpoU 
lat edicto—ausus estscribere, hunc dc Patris & Patrui prfPrmtthj * 
cogitasse. [Ib. 7.] Quid autem attinucrit, Q. Cass>io—moitcm 
denunciare si in Senatiiin venisset. D, Curt'ulcnutn—e Senatu vi 
& mortis minis expellere: Tib. Canutium—non temple solum, 
sed aditu probibere Capitulii. Ib. p. 

f Cum Senatuni vocasset; adhibuissetqiie Consularem, qui sua 
sententia C. Caesarem hostem jndicaret.— Philip. 5. 9* -App. 536'. 

t Postca vero quamLegio Martia ducem prxstantissimum vidit,- 
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instead of prosecuting what he had projected, he 
only huddled over, what nobody opposed, the de¬ 
cree of a supplication to Lepidus; and the same 
evening, after he had distributed to his friends, by 
a pretended allotment, the several prjovinces of the 
empire, which few or none of them durst accept, 
from so precarious a title, he changed the habit of 
the consul for that of the general, and left the city 
with precipitation, to put himself at the head of his 
army, and possess himself, by force, of Cisalpine 
Gaul, assigned to him by a pretended law of the 
people against the will of the senate*. 

On the news of his retreat, Cicero presently 
quitted his books and the country, and set out to¬ 
wards Rome : he seemed to be called by the voice 
of the Republic to take the reins once more into 
his hands. The field was now open to him: there 
was not a consul, and scarce a single praetor in the 
city, nor any troops from which he could appre*- 
bend danger. He arrived on the ninth of Decem¬ 
ber, and immediately conferred with Pansa, for 
Hirtius lay very ill, about the measures proper to 
be taken on their approaching entrance into the 
consulship. 

Before his leaving the country, Oppius had been 
him, to press him again to undertake the af- 

nihil egit aliud, nisi at aliquando liberi essemus; quam est imi- 
tata quarta Legin. Philip. 5. 8. 

Atque ea Legio consedit Albse, See. Philip. 3. 3. 

^ * Fugere festinans S. C. de supplicatione per discessiouem fe¬ 

cit—praeclara tame;} S. Cta. eo ipso die vespertiua, proTinciarum 
religiose sortitio—L. lientulus & P. Naso—nullam se habere pro- 
vincium, nullam Antonii sortitionem fuisse judicarunt. Philip. 
3. 9« X. 
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fairs of Octavius, and the protection of his troops; 
but his answer was, that he could not consent to 
it, unless he were first assured that Octavius would 
not only be no enemy, but even a friend to Brutus: 
that he could be of no service to Octavius till the 
first of January, and there would be an opportu¬ 
nity before that time of trying Octavius’s disposi¬ 
tion in the case of Casca, who had been named by 
Caesar to the tribunate, and was to enter upon it 
on the tenth of December: for, if Octavius did 
not oppose or disturb his admission, that would be 
a proof of his good intentions*. Oppius undeiT 
took for all this, on the part of Octavius, and Oc¬ 
tavius, himself confirmed it, and suffered Casca, 
who gave the first blow to Csesar, to enter quietly 
into his office. 

The new tribunes, in the mean time, in the ab¬ 
sence of the superior magistrates, called a meeting 
of the senate on the nineteenth: Cicero had resolv¬ 
ed not to appear there any more, till he should be 
supported by the new consuls; but happening to 
receive, the day before, the edict of D. Brutus, by 
which he prohibited Antony the entrance of his 
province, and declared that he would defend it 
against him by force, and preserve it in its duty to 

* Sed ut scribis, certissimum esse video discrimen Cases 
tri Tribunatum : de quo quidem ipso dixi Oppio, cum me horta* 
retur, ut adolescentemque totamque causam, manumque vetera- 
norum coroplecterer, me nullo modo facere posse,- ni mihi explo- 
ratum esset, eum non modo non inimicum tyrannoctonis, verum 
etiam amicum fore; cum ille diceret, ita futurum. Quid igitur 
festinamus ? inquam. Illi enim mea opera*|nte Kal. Jan. nihil 
opus est. Nos autem ante Id. Decemb. ejus voluntatem perspi- 
ciemfS in Casca. Mihi valdc assensus est.—Ad Att. 16. 15. 
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the senate, he thought it necessary, for the public 
service, and the present encouragement of Brutus, 
to procure, as soon as possible, some public decla* 
ration in his favor: he went, therefore, to the se¬ 
nate very early, which, being observed by the 
other senators, presently drew together a full house, 
in expectation of hearing his sentiments in so nice 
and critical a situation of the public affairs*. 

He saw the war actually' commenced in the very 
bowels of Italy, on the success of which depended 
the fate of Rome: that Gaul would certainly be 
lost, and with it, probably, the Republic, if Brutus 
was not supported against the superior force of 
Antony: that there was no way of doing it so 
ready and effectual, as by employing Octavius and 
his troops: and though the entrusting him with that 
commission would throw a dangerous power into 
his hands, yet it would be controlled by the equal 
power and superior authority of the two consuls, 
who were to be joined with him in the same com¬ 
mand. 

The senate being assembled, the tiibunes ac¬ 
quainted them, that the business of that meeting 
w^as, to provide a guard for the security of the 

t 

Tribuni plcb. edixissent, Senatus adesset a. d. 13 Kaf. 
Jan. habereiitque inanimode presidio Cunsolem designatorum rc« 
ferre, qtianquam btatueram in Senatutn ante Kal. Jan. non venire: 
tainen cum co ipso die edictum tuum propositum e&set, nefas esse 
diixi, aut ita baberi Senatum, ut de tuis divinis in Remp. mentis 
stleretur, quod factum esset, nisi ego venbsein, aut etiam si quid, 
dc te non faonoritice dinreiur, me non adesse. Itaque in Senatum 
veni mane. Quod cSjjpe^^set animadvenum, frequentissimi Sena- 
tores Cunvencrunt. £p. Fam. xi. 
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new consuls, and the protection of the senate, in 
the freedom of their debates; but that they gave 
a liberty withal of taking the whole state of the 
Republic into consideration. Upon this Cicero 
opened the debate, and represented to them the 
danger of their present condition, and the neces¬ 
sity of speedy and resolute councils against an ene¬ 
my, who lost no time in attempting their ruin. 
That they had been ruined, indeed, before, had it 
not been for the courage and virtue of young Cse- 
sar, who, contrary to all expectation, and with¬ 
out being even desired to do, what no man thought 
possible for him to do, had, by his private autho¬ 
rity and expence, raised a strong army of veterans, 
and baffled the designs of Antony : that if Antony 
had succeeded at Bmndisium, and prevailed with 
the legions to follow him, he would have filled the 
city, at his return, with blood and slaughter : that 
it was their part to authorise and confirm what 
Caesar had done; and to empower him to do more, 
by employing his troops in the farther service of 
the state; and to make a special provision also for 
the two legions, which had declared for him against 
Antony*. As to D. Brutus, who had promised,, by 
edict, to preserve Gaul in the obedience of the se¬ 
nate, that he was a citizen born for the 
the Republic; the imitator of his ancestors ; nay, 
had even exceeded their merit; for the first Brutus 

expelled a proud king; he a fellow subject, far 

/ 

• Philip. 3. J, 2 ! 
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more proud and profligate: that Tarquin, at the 
time of his expulsion, was actually making war for 
the people of Rome; but Antony, on the contrary, 
had actually begun a war . against them. That it 
was necessary, therefore, to confifm, by public au¬ 
thority, what Brutus had done by private, in pre¬ 
serving the province of Gaul,-the flower of Italy, 
and the bulwark of the empire—Then, after 
largely inveighing against Antony’s character, anti 
enumerating particularly all his cruelties and vio¬ 
lences, he exhorts them, in a pathetic manner, to 
act with courage in defence of the Republic, or die 
bravely in the attempt: that now was the time 
either to recover their liberty, or to live for ever 
slaves : that if the fatal day was come, and Rome 
was destined to perisli, it would be a shame for 
them, the governors of the world, not to fall with 
as much courage as gladiators were used to do, 
and die with dignity, rather than live with dis¬ 
grace. He puts them in mind of the many ad¬ 
vantages, which they had towards encouraging 
their hopes and resolution; the body of the people, 
alert and eager in the cause; young Caesar in the 
guard of the city; Brutus of Gaul; two consuls 
of the greatest prudence, virtue, concord between 
fiiCiflselves; who had been meditating nothing else, 
for many months past, but the public tranquillity: 
to all which he promises his own attention and 
vigilance, both day and night, for their safe- 


• Ib, 4. 5. 
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ty*. On the whole, therefore, he gives his vote and 
opinion, that the new consuls, C. Pansa and A. Hir- 
■ tius, should take care that the senate may meet with 
security on the first of January: that D. Brutus, 
emperor and consul elect, had merited greatly of 
the Republic, by defending the authority and li¬ 
berty of the senate and people of Rome : that his 
army, the towns and colonies of his province should 
be publicly thanked and praised for their fidelity 
to him: that it should be declared to be of the last 
consequence to the Republic, that D. Brutus and 
L. Plancus, (who commanded the farther Gaul) 
emperor and consul elect, as well as all others, who 
had the command of provinces, should keep them 
in their duty to the senate, till successors were ap¬ 
pointed by the senate: and since, by the pains, 
virtue, and conduct of young Caesar, and the as¬ 
sistance of the veteran soldiers, who followed him, 
the Republic had been delivered, and was still de¬ 
fended from the greatest dangers; and since the 
martial and fourth legions, under that excellent 
citizen and quasstor Egnatuleius, had voluntarily 
declared for the authority of the senate, and the li¬ 
berty of the people, that the senate should take 
special ^care that due honors and thanks be paid 
to them for their eminent services ; and, l^mt the 
new consuls, on their entrance into office, should 
Slake it their first business to see all this executed 
in proper form: to all which the House unanimous- 


* ^b. 14, &c. 
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Ijr igreed, and oidered a decree to be drawn oon- 
fennably to his cfiini^. 

From the senate he pasted directly to th^ inning 
aii4» in a speech to the people^ gave an account 
of what had passed: he begins, by signifying 
his joy *to see so great a concourse about him, 
greater than he had ever remembered, a sure omen 
of their good inclinations, and an encourage¬ 
ment both to his endeavors and his hopes of re# 
covering the Republic. Then he repeats, with 
some variation, what he had delivered in the se¬ 
nate, of the praises of Csesar.and Brutus, and the 
wicked designs of Antony: that the race of the 
Brutuses was given to them by the special provi¬ 
dence of the Gods, for the perpetual defenders and 
deliverers of the Republic*: that, by what the se¬ 
nate had decreed, they had, in fact, though not 
in express words, declared Antony a public enemy; 
that they must consider him, therefore, as such, 
and no longer as consul: that they had to.deal 
with an enemy, with whom no terms of peace 
could be made; who thirsted not so much after 
their liberty as their blood; to whom no sport 
wail so agreeable, as to see citizens butchered be¬ 
fore his eyes—That the Gods, however, by por¬ 
tents and prodigies, seemed to foretel his speedTy 
downtal, since such a consent and union of all 
ranks against him could never halb been efiectei^ 
but by a divine influencef,” &c. 

• Philip. 4. f Ib. 4. &c. 
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• These speeches, which stand the third and fourtiv 
in the order of his Philippics, were extremely weU 
received both by the senate and people: speaking 
afterwards of the latter of them.to the same people^ 
he says, ** if that day had put an end to my life^ 

I had reaped sufficient fruit from it, when you 

all, with one mind and voice, cried out, that 1 
** had twice saved the Republic*.” As he had 
now broken all measures with Antony, beyond 
the possibility of a reconciliation, so he published, 
probably, about this time, his second Philippic, 
which had hitherto been communicated only to a 
few friends, whose approbation it had received. 

The short remainder of this turbulent year was 
spent in preparing arms and troops for the guard 
of the new consuls, and the defence of the state: 
and the new levies were carried on with the 
greater diligence, for the certain news that was 
brought to Rome, that Antony was actually be¬ 
sieging Modena, into which Brutus, unable to 
oppose him in the held, had thrown himself, with 
ail his forces, as the strongest town of his pro¬ 
vince, and the best provided to sustain a siege. 
Young Caesar, in the mean while, without ex¬ 
pecting the orders of the senate, but with the ad¬ 
vice of Cicero, by which he now governed him¬ 
self in every step, marched out of Rome^^ ^he 
head of his trIBps, and followed Antony into the 

* Qao quidem tempore, etiamt si itie dies vitas finetn mibi alia- 
turus esset, satis tnagnum ceperam fructum, cum vos universi 
tina mente ac voce itefum i me conserrstatti esse Kemp, concla- 
mastis. Philip. 1. 
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province^ in order to observe liis motions, and 
take all occasions of distressing him: as well as to 
encourage Brutus to defend himself with vigor, 
till the consuls could bring up the grand army, 
which they were preparing for his relief. 

H 2 
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On the opening of the year, the city was in great 
expectation^ to see what measures their new consuls 
would pursue: they had been at school, as it were, 
all the summer to Cicero, forming the plan of their 
administration, and taking their lessons of govern¬ 
ment from him, and seem to have been brought 
entirely into his general view, of establishing the 
peace and liberty of the Republic, on the founda¬ 
tion of an amnesty. But their great obligations to 
Caesar, and long engagements with that party, to 
which they owed all their fortunes, had left some 
scruples in them, which gave a check to their zeal, 
and disposed them to act with more moderation 
against old friends, than the condition of the times 
would allow; and, before the experiment of arms, 
to try the gentler method of a treaty. With these 
sentiments, as soon as they were inaugurated, they 
entered into a deliberation with the senate, on the 
present state of the Republic, in order to perfect 
what had been resolved upon at their last meeting, 
and to contrive some farther means for the se¬ 
curity of the public tranquillity. They b^ spoke 
with great 8f|||t and firmness, offering themselves 
ai leaders, in asserting the liberty of their country, 
and exhorting the assembly to courage and resolu¬ 
tion in the defence of so good a cause*: and when 


* Ut orotio Consulam animom sneum erexit, spemqtta attulit 
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they had done, they called ufkon Q. Fufius Calenua, 
to deliver his sentiments the first He had been 
consul four yean before, by Gflssafa nonination, 
and was father-in-law to Pansa, which, by custom, 
was a sufficient ground for paying him that compli- 
ment: Cicero's opinion was already well known { 
he was for the shortest and readiest way of coming 
at their end, by declaring 4ntony a public enemy, 
and, witiiout loss of time, acting against him by 
open force: but this was not relished by the coni* 
suls, who called, therefore, upon Calenus, to speak 
first, that, as he was a fast friend to Antony, and 
sure to be on the moderate side, he might instil 
some sentiments of that sort into the senate, be¬ 
fore Cicero had made a contrary impression. Ca- 
lenus’s opinion, therdfore, was, that before they 
proceeded to acts of hostility, they should send an 
embassy to Antony, to admonish him to desist from 
his attempt upon Gaul, and submit to the autho<» 
rity of the senate: Piso and several others were of 
the same mind, alledging it to be unjust and cruel 
totcondemn a man, till they had first heard what he 
had to say for himself. 

But Cicero opposed this motion with great 
warmth, not only as vain and foolish, but dange* 
rous and pernicious: he declared itdishonorfible to 
treat with any one, who was in aAs against h}S 
country, until he laid them down, and sued for 
peace; in which case no man would be more mo¬ 
rion modo salutif conservandae, verum etiam dignitatis nristinn 
recoperandie, Philip.'5.1. 
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derate or equitable than himself: that they had in 
effect proclaimed him an enemy already, and had 
nothing left but to confirm it by a decree, when 
he was besieging ©ne of the great towns of Italy, 
a colony of Rome, and in it their consul elect, and 
general, Brutus: he observed from what motives 
those other opinions preceeded; from particular 
friendships, relations, private obligations ,• but that 
a regard to their country was superior to them all: 
that the real point before them was, whether An¬ 
tony should be suffered to oppress the Republic; 
to mark out whom he pleased to destruction; to 
plunder the city, and enslave the citizens—*. That 
this was his sole view, he shewed from a long de¬ 
tail, not only of his acts, but of his express decla¬ 
rations :—for he had said, in the temple of Castor, in 
the hearing of the people, that whenever it came 
to blows, no man should remain alive, who did not 
conquer:—and in another speech, that when he 
was out of his consulship, he would keep an army 
still about the city, and enter it whenever he 
thought fit: that in a letter, w1'‘ich Cicero himself 
had seen, to one of his friends, he bade him to 
mark out for himself what estate he would have, 
and whatever it was, he should certainly have itf: 
that, to talk of sending embassadors to suciran*one, 
was to betray their ignorance of the constitution 
of the Republic, the majesty of the Roman people, 
and the discipline of their ancestors—.J: that what¬ 
ever was the purpose of their message, it would 


* Philip. 5. 1.2. 3. 


t Ib. 8. 12. 


t Ib. 9. 
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signify nothing: if to beg him to be quiet, he 
would despise it: if to command him, would not 
obey itthat, without any possible good, it would 
be a certain damage; would necessarily create de¬ 
lay and obstruction to the operations of the war: 
check the zeal of the army; damp the spirits of 
the people; whom they now saw so brisk and eager 
in the cause:—that the greatest revolutions of af¬ 
fairs were effected often by trifling incidents; and, 
above all, in cival wars, which were generally go¬ 
verned by popular rumor; that how vigorous 
soever their instruclions were to the embassadors, 
that they would be little regarded : the very name 
of an embassy implied a diffidence and fear, which 
was sufficient to cool the ardor of their friends* : 
they might order him to retire from Modena; to 
quit the province of Gaul; but this was not to be 
obtained by words, but extorted by arms;—that 
while the emoassadors were going and coming, 
people would I , in doubt and suspense about the 
success of theii negociation; and, under the ex¬ 
pectation of a doubtful war,* what progress could 
they hope to make in their levies ?—that his opi¬ 
nion, therefore, was to make no farther mention of 
an embassy, but to enter instantly into action: 
that there should be a cessation of all civil busi¬ 
ness; public tumult proclaimed ; the shops shut 
up; and that, instead pf their usual gown, they 
abould all put on the sagum, or habit of war: and 


• lb. m, 
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th^t levies of soldiers should be made in Rome, and 
through Italy> without any exception of privilege 
or dismission frcun service;—that the very fame of 
this vigor would restrain the madness of Antony, 
and let the world see that the case was not, as he 
pretended, a struggle only of contending parties, 
but a real war a^inst the commonwealth:—that 
the whole Republic should be committed to the 
consuls, to take care that it received no detriment 
—tliat pardon should be offered to those of An¬ 
tony’s army, who should return to their duty be¬ 
fore the first of February—that if they did not 
come to this resolution now, they would be forced 
to dp it afterwards, when it would be too late, 
perhaps, or less effectual*. 

This was the sum of what he advised as to their 
conduct towards Antony: he next proceeded to 
the other subject of their debate; the honors 
which were ordered to be decreed at their last 
meeting, and began with D. Brutus, as consul 
elect; in favor of whom, besides many high ex¬ 
pressions of praise he proposed a decree to this 

effect’ ".W hereas D. Brutus, emperor, consul 

elect, now holds the province of Gaul in the 
power of the senate, and people of Rome; and, 
by the cheerful assistance of the towns andncolo- 
nies of ^is province, has drawn together a great 
army in a short time; ^ that he has done all this 
regularly, and for the service. of 
the state: and that \t is the sense, therefore. 


• Philip. 10. 12. 
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of the senate and people, that the Rqpuhlic haa 
been relieved, in a most dsffioult conjuncture, b]r 
the pains, counsel, virtue of D. B^tus, empeior, 
consul elect, and by the incredible zeal and coa^ 
currence of the province of Gaul. He moved alto 
for an extraordinary honor to M. Lepkius, who 
had 110 pretension to it, indeed, from past services^ 
but, being now at the head of the best army in the 
empire, w^as in condition to do the most good or iQ 
to them of any man. This was the ground of the 
compliment; ibr, his faith being suspected, and bit 
union with Antony dreaded, Cicero hoped, by tins 
testimony of their confidence, to confirm him hi 
the interests of the senate: but he seems to be hard 
put to it, for a pretext of merit to ground his de^ 
cree upon: he takes notice, that Lepidus was always 
moderate in power, and a friend to liberty; that be 
gave a signal proof of it, when Antony oi^red the 
diadem to Ceesar; for, by taming away his face, he 
publicly testified his aversion to slavery, and that, 
his compliance with the times wai through neces- 
sity, not choice—that, since Cassar’s death, he 
had practised the same modemtion; and when a 
bloody war was revived in Spain, chose to put an 
end to it, by the fz^ethods of prudmee and humar 
nity, rither than by arms and the sword, and com* 
scented to the restoration of S. Ponipey*; for which 
reason he proposed the following decree:— 
Whereas the Republic has often been well and 
happily administer^ by M. Lepidus, the chief 
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priest^ and the people of Rome have always found 
him to be an enemy to kingly government; and 
whereas, by his endeavors, virtue, wisdom, and 
his singular clemency and mildness, a most dread¬ 
ful civil war is extinguished; and S. Pompey the 
great, the son of Cnasus, out of respect to the au¬ 
thority of the senate, has quitted his am s, aud is 
restored to the city; that the senate and people, 
out of regard to the many and signal services of 
M. Lepidus, emperor, and chief priest, place great 
hopes of their peace, concord, liberty in his virtue, 
authority, felicity; and, from a grateful sense of his 
merits, decree, that a gilt equestrian statue shall be 
erected to him, by their order, in the rostra, or any 
other part of the forum w'hich he shall choose*.—r 
He comes next to young Caesar, and, after enlarg¬ 
ing on his praises, proposes, that they should grant 
him a proper commission and command over his 
troops, without which he could be of no use to them, 
and that he should have the rank and all the rights 
of a propraetor, not only for the sake of his dig¬ 
nity, but the necessary management of their affairs, 
and the administration of the war: and then of¬ 
fers the form of a decree.—^Whereas C. Caesar, 
the son of Caius, priest, propraetor, has, in the ut¬ 
most distress of the Republic, excited and enlisted 
veteran troops, to defend the liberty of the Roman 
neonle: and whereas the martial and fourth legions^ 


• Philip, !5. 
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under the leading and authority of C. Csesar, havo 
defended, and now defend the Republic, and the 
liberty of the Roman peopleand whereat C. C»- 
sar is gone, at the head of his army, to protect the 
province of Gaul; has drawn together a body of 
horse, archef^, elephants, under his own and the 
people’s power; and, in the most dangerous crisis 
of the Republic, has supported the safety a^d dig¬ 
nity of the Roman people; for these reasons, the 
senate decrees, that C. Cassar, the son of Caius, 
priest, propraetor, be henceforward a senator, and 
vote in the rank and place of a praetor; and that, 
in soliciting for any future magistracy, the same 
regard be had to him, as would have been had by 
law, if he had been quaestor the year before*. As 
to those who thought these honors too great for so 
young a man, and apprehended danger fiom his 
abuse of them, he declares their apprehensions to 
be the effect of envy, rather than fear, since the 
nature of things was such, that he, who had once 
got a taste of true glory, and found himself univer¬ 
sally dear to the senate and people, could never 
think any other acquisition equal to it: he wishes 
that J. Caesar had taken the same course, when 
young, of endearing himself to the senate and ho¬ 
nest' men; but, by neglecting that^ he spent the 
force of his great genius in acquiring a vain popu¬ 
larity, and, having no regard to the senate, and the 
better sort, opened himself a way to power, which 

• Ib. 17. 
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the virtue of a free people could not bearthat 
there was nothing of this kind to be feared from 
the SOU) nor, after the proof of such admirable pru<* 
deuce in a boy, any ground to imagine that his 
riper age would be less prudent i-^for what greater 
folly could there be, tlian to pref^ an useless 
power, an invidious greatness, the lust of reigning, 
always jslippery and tottering, to true, weighty, so¬ 
lid glory ?^If they suspected him as an enemy to 
some of their best and most valued citizens, they 
might lay aside those fears; he had given up all his 
resentments to the Republic; made her the mode- 
ratrix of all his acts; that he knew the most in¬ 
ward sentiments of the youth; would pawn his 
credit for him to the senate and people; would pro¬ 
mise, engage, undertake, that he would always be 
the same that he now was; such as they should 
wish and desire to see him*. He proceeded also 
to give a public testimonial of praise and thanks 
to L. Egnatuleius, for his fidelity to the Republic, 
in bringing over the fourth legion from Antony to 
Csssar; and moves, that it might be granted to him, 
for that piece of service, to sue for, and hold any 
magistracy, three years before the legal timef.— 
Lastly, as to the veCCraa troops, which had follow¬ 
ed the authority of Cassar and the senate, and es¬ 
pecially the martial^ and fourth leigiosis, he moved, 
that an exempttoa from service should be decreed 
to them and ^eir children, except in the case of 
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a galHc or domestic tntimlt; and that tile Cdtisuls 
C. Pansa and A. Hirtius, or one of them^ should 
provide lands in Campania, or elsewhere, to be di* 
vided to them; and that,, as soon as tW present 
war was over, they should all be discharged, and 
punctually receive whatever sums of money C. 
Caesar had ppmised to them when they first de»* 
dared for him.— 

This >vas the substance of his speech ; in the lat« 
ter part of which, the proposal of honors, the se¬ 
nate readily agreed with him: and though those, 
which were decreed to Odtavius, seemed so extra¬ 
ordinary to Cicero himself^ that he thought it pro¬ 
per to make an apology for them, yet there were 
others, of the first rank, who thought them not 
great enough; so that Philippus added the honor 
of a statue; Ser. Sulpicius and Servilius the pri¬ 
vilege of suing for any magistracy, still earlier than 
Cicero had proposed*. But the assembly was 
much divided about the main question, of sending 
a deputation to Antony: some of the principal se¬ 
nators were warmly for it; and the consuls them¬ 
selves favored it, and artfully avoided to put it to 
the votet; which would otherwise have been car¬ 
ried by Cicero, who had a clear majority on his 
fide. The debate being held on till night, was ad- 

* StatQiB Pbilipput 'Seertvit, celeritatstm petitiohin prkno Ser- 
iritis, pMt majorem etiam Sarviliiis : Sibil tutu staiutt viSebatur. 
Ad Brut. 15. 

t Has in aententias maas si Consules dFcessionem (kc€fe vo- 
luisstnt, omnibus istis latronibus auc-toritate ipsa Sessaus Jampri^ 
dem de tnauibus arma cuetdissent. Piulip. 14. 7. 
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jouraed to the next morning, and kept up with the 
same warmth for three days successively, while the 
senate continued all the time in Cicero’s opinion, 
and would have passed a decree conformable to it, 
had not Salvius, the tribune, put his negative upon 
them*. This firmness of Antony’s friends pre¬ 
vailed, at last, for an embassy; and three consular 
senators were presently nominated to it, S. Sulpi- 
cius, L. Piso, and L. Philippas: but their commis¬ 
sion was strictly limited, and drawn up by Cicero 
himself; giving them no power to treat with An¬ 
tony, but to carry to Rim only the peremptory 
commands of the senate, to quit the siege of Mo¬ 
dena, and desist from all hostilities in Gaul: they 
had instructions, likewise, after the delivery of 
their message, to speak with D. Brutus in Modena, 
and signify to him and his army, that the senate 
and the people had a grateful sense of their ser¬ 
vices, which would one day be a great honor to 
themf. 

The unusual length of these debates greatly raised 
the curiosity of the city, and drew the whole body 
of the people into the forum, to expect the issue; 
where, as they had done also not long before, they 

* Itaque haec Sententia per triduum sic valuit, ut quanqnam 
discessio facta non est, tamen prater paucos, omnes inihi assensuri 
viderentur. Philip. 6. 1. App. p. 559. 

t Quamquam non est ilia iegatio, sed denunciatio belli, nisi 
paruerit—mittuntur enim qui nuncient, ne oppugnet Consulem de- 
signatum, ne Mutinam obsideat, ne Provinciam depopuletur—Phi¬ 
lip. 6m 2. 

Dantur mandata legatis, ut D. Brutum, miHtesque ejus adeant, 
&c. ib. 3. 
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could not forbear calling out upon Cicero with one 
voice, to come and give them an account of the 
deliberations*. He went, therefore, directly from 
the senate into the rostra, produced by Appuleius, 
the tribune, and acquainted them, in a speech, with 
the result of their debates,—‘that the senate, ex^ 
cepting a few, after they had stood firm for three 
days to his opinion, had given it up at last, with 
less gravity, indeed, than became them, yet not 
meanly or shamefully, having decreed not so much 
an embassy as a denunciation of war to Antony, if 
he did not (ibey it; M'hich%arried, indeed, an ap¬ 
pearance of .severity; and he wished only that it 
had can ied no delay-#—that Antony, he was sure, 
would never obey it, nor ever submit to their power, 

who had never been in his own-that he would 

do, therefore, in that place, what he had been doing 
in the senate; testify, warn, and tlcclare to them, 
before-hand, that Antony would perform no part of 
what their embassadors were sent to require of him 

-that he would still waste the country, besiege 

Modena, and not suffer the embassadors themselves 

to enter the town, or speak with Brutus-“ be- 

“ lieve me,” says he, “ I know the violence, the 
“ impudence, the audaciousness of the man—let 
“ our embassadors then make haste, w hich I know 
“ they are resolved to do; but do you prepare your 
“ military habit; for it is a part also of our decree, 
“ that, if he does not comply, w’e must all put on 

* Quid ego de universo populo R. dicam ? qui pleno ac refer- 
to foro bis me una mente atque voce )q conconein ^ocaviI. Ptii- 
lip. 7. 8* 
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“ that garb: we shall certainly put it on; he will 
♦ never obey: we shall lament the loss of so many 
days, which might have been employed in ac- 
tion—*. I am not afraid, when he comes to 
hear how I have declared this before-hand, that, 
** for the sake of confuting me, he should change 
his mind and submit. He Will never do it; will 
** not envy me this glory; will chuse rather, that 
you should think me wise, than him modest- 
he observes, that though it would have been better 
to sendv no message, yet some good would flow 
from it to the Republft; for when the embassa¬ 
dors shall make the report, which they surely will 
make, of Antony’s refusal A obey the ]#ople and 
senate, who can be so perverse, as to look upon 
him any longer as a citizen ?—Wherefore wait,*' 
says he, “ with patience, citizens, the return of the 
embassadors, and digest the inconvenience of a 
“ few days: if on their return they bring peace, 
“ call me prejudiced; if war, providentf.” Then, 
after assuring them of his perpetual vigilance 
for their safety, and applauding their wonderful 
alacrity in the cause, and declaring, that of all 
the assemblies, which he had seen, he had never 
known so full a one as the present, he thus 
concludes, “ The season of liberty is now come, 
my citizens, much later, indeed, than became Ihe 
“ people of Rome; but so ripe now, that it cannot 
•* be deferred a moment. What we have hitherto 
“ suffered was owing to a kind of fatality, which 


• Philip. 6.1, 2, 3. 
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we have borne as well as we could; but if any 
such case should happen again, it must be ow* 
“ ing to ourselves : it is not possible for the people 
“ of Rome to be slaves, whom the Gods have des- 
tined to the command of all nations: the affair is 
‘‘ now reduced to the last extremity; the struggle 
“ is for liberty : it is your part either to conquer, 
“ which will surely be the fruit of your piety and 
“ concord, or to suffer any thing rather than live 
** slaves: other nations may endure slavery ; but 
“ the proper end and business of the Roman people 
** is liberty.” 

The ambas.sadors prepared themselves immedi¬ 
ately to ^ecute theil^ commission, and the next 
morning, early, set forward towards Antony, though 
Ser. Sulpicius was in a very declining state of health. 
Various w’ere the speculations about the success of 
this message: but Antony gained one certain ad¬ 
vantage by it, of more time, either to press the 
siege of Modena,’ or to take such measures as fresh 
accidents might offer : nor w^ere his friends with¬ 
out hopes of drawing from it some pretence for 
opening a treaty with him, so as to give room to 
the chiefs of the Caesarian faction to unite them¬ 
selves against the senate and Republican party; 
which seemed to be inspired, by Cicero, with a re¬ 
solution of extinguishing all the remains of the 
late tyranny. For this purpose, the partisans of 
that cause were endeavoring to obviate the offence, 
which might be given by Antony's refusal to com¬ 
ply w'ith what was enjoined; contriving specious 
answers for him, and representing them as a rea^son- 
Voh. III. I 
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able ground of an accommodation, in hopes to 
cool^ the ardor of the city for the prosecution of 
the war: Calenus was at the head of this party, 
who kept a cojistant correspondence with Antony, 
and took care to publish such of his letters as were 
proper to depress the hopes and courage of his ad¬ 
versaries, and keep up the spirits of his friends*. 

Cicero, therefore, at a meeting of the senate, 
called in this interval about certain matters of or¬ 
dinary form, took occasion to rouse the zeal of the 
assembly, by warning them of the mischief of these 
insinuations. He observed, that the affairs then 
proposed to their deliberation were of liule conse¬ 
quence, though necessary iff the commoffcourse of 
public business, about the Appian way, the coin, 
the Luperci, which would easily be adjusted; but 
that his mind was called off from the consideration 
of them by the more important concerns of the 

Republic-that he had always been afraid of 

sending the embassy—and now every body saw 
what a languor the expectation of it had caused in 
people’s minds, and what a handle it had given to 
the practices of those, who grieved to see the se¬ 
nate recovering its ancient authority ; the people 
united with them; all Italy on the same side; 
their armies prepared; their generals ready to take 

the field-who feign answers for Antony, and 

applaud them as if they had sent embassadors not 


• Ille litteras ad te mittat de spe sua secundarum rerum ? eas 
tu laetus proferas ?—desenbendas etiam des improbis civibus?—. 
«orum augeas animos ? bonurum spem, virtutemque dcbilitcs ?— 
Philip. 7. 2. 
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to give, but receive conditions from him. Then, 
after exposing the danger and iniquity of such 
practices, and rallying the principal abettor of them, 
Calenus, he adds, that he, who, all his life, had 
been the author and promoter of civil peace; who 
owed whatever he was, whatever he had to it; his 
honors, interest, dignity; nay, even the talents 
and abilities which he was master of; “ yet I,” 
says he, “ the perpetual adviser of peace, am for 
“ no peace with Antony,”—where, perceiving him¬ 
self to be heard with attention—he proceeds to ex¬ 
plain at large, through the rest of his speech, that 
such a p^ce would Jje dishonorable, dangerous, 
and could not possibly subsist:—he exhorts the se¬ 
nate, therefore, to be attentive, prepared, and 
armed beforehand; so as not to be caught by a 
smooth or suppliant answer, and* the false appear¬ 
ance of equity : that Antony must do every thing 
w hich w as prescribed to him, before he could pre¬ 
tend to ask any thing; if not, that it was not the 
senate which proclaimed tvar against him, but he 
against the Roman people. “ But for you, fathers, 
“ I give you warning,” says he, the question 
“ before you concerns the liberty of the people of 
“ Rome, which is entrusted to your care; it con- 
(;erns the lives and fortunes of every honest man; 
“ it concerns your own authority; which you will 

“ for ever lose, if you do not retrieve it now--1 

“ admonish you too, Pansa; for though you want 
no advice, in which you excel, yet the best pi- 
“ lots, in great storms, are sometimes admonished 
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“ by passengers; never suffer that noble provision 
“ of amis and troops, which you have made, to 
“ come to nothing: you have such an opportunity 
“ before you, as no man ever had: by this firm- 
ness of the senate, this alacrity of the equestrian 
“ order, this ardor of the people, you have it in 
your power to free the Republic for ever from 
“ fear and danger— 

The consuls, in the mean while, were taking 
care that the expectation of the effect of the em¬ 
bassy should not supersede their preparations for 
war; and agreed, between themselves, that one of 
them should march immedia.tely to Gaul^ with the 
troops which were already provided, and the other 
stay behind to perfect the new levies, which were 
carried on with great success, both in the city, and 
the country: for all the capital towns of Italy were 
vying with each other in voluntary contributions 
of money and soldiers, and in decrees of infamy 
and disgrace to those who refused to list themselves 
into the public servicef. The first part fell by lot 
to HirtiusJ; who, though but lately recovered 
fi*om a dangerous indisposition, marched away, 
without loss of time, at the head of a brave army; 
and particularly of the two legions, the martial 
and the fourth, which were esteemed the flower 


* Vid. Philip. 7. 

t An cum municipiis pax erif, quorum tanta studia coj»nos- 
euntur in decretis faciendis, militibus dandis, pecuniis poliicendis 
haec jam iota Italia hunt. Philip. 7. 8. 9. 

X Consul sortitu ad helium profectus A. Hirtius.—Philip. 
14. 2. 
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and strength of the whole, and now put themselvei 
under the command and auspices of the consul.—^ 
With these, in conjunction with Octavius, he hoped 
to obstruct all the designs of Antony, and prevent 
his gaining any advantage against Brutus, till Pan^ 
sa could join them, which would make them supe* 
rior in force, and enable them to give him battle, 
with good assurance of victory. He contented 
himself, in the mean while, with dispossessing An* 
tony of some of his posts, and distressing him, by 
straightening his quarters, and opportunities of fo¬ 
rage, in which he had some success, as he signified 
in a letter to his colleague Pansa, which was com- 
iimnicated to the senate: “I have possessed my- 
“ self,” says he, “ of Claterna, and driven Out An- 
** tony’s garrison; his horse were routed in the ac- 
tion, and some of them slain*.” And, in all his 
letters to Cicero, he assured him, that he would un¬ 
dertake nothing without the greatest caution; in 
answer, probably, to what Cicero was constantly 
inculcating, not to expose himself too forwardly, 
till Pansa could come up to himf. 

The embassadors returned about the beginning 
of February, having been retarded somewhat lon¬ 
ger than they intended, by the death of Ser. Sulpi- 
cins, which, happening when tliey were just arrived 
at Antony’s camp, left the embassy maimed and 
imperfect, as Cicero says, by the loss of .the best 

* Deject presidium, Claterna potitus sum, fugati equitet, prafc- 
lium cummissum, occisi aliquot. Philip. 8. 2. 

t Hirtius nihil nisi considerate, ut mihi crebris litteris 5 'gnifi*> 
cat, acturus videbatur. £p. Fam. 12. 5. 
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and ablest mao of the three*. The report, which 
they made to the senate, answered exactly, in every 
point, to what Cicero had foretold ;—^that Antony 
would perform no part of what was required, nor 
suffer them even to speak with Brutus, but conti¬ 
nued to batter the town with great fury, in their 
presence : he offered, however, some conditions of 
his own, which, contrary to their instructions, they 
were weak enough to receive from him, and lay 
before tlie senate: the purport of them was, that 
the senate .should assign lands and rewards to all 
his troops, and confirm all the other grants which 
he and Dolabella had made in their consulship : 
that all his decrees, from Caesar's 1)ooks and papers, 
should stand firm : that no account should be de¬ 
manded of the money taken from the temple of 
Opis, nor any enquiry made into the conduct of 
the seven commissioners, created to divide the lands 
to the veteran soldiers; and that his judiciary law 
should not be repealed : on these terms, he offered 
to give up Cisalpine Gaul, provided that he might 
have the greater Gaul, in exchange, for five years, 
with an army of six legions, to be completed out of 

the troops of D. Brut us f. 

« 


* Cum Ser. Sulpicius mtate illos anteiret, sapientia omnes, jsu- 
bito ereptus e causm totam legatiuncm orbam & debilitatam reli- 

4uit. Philip. 9.1. 

t Ante.Cunsulis oculosque legatorum tormentis Mutinam ver- 
beravit—ne punctum quidem temporis, cum legati adessent, op- 
pugnatio respiravit—cum Hli contempt! & reject! revert!i>sent, dix> 
issenlque Seoatu!, non modo ilium e Gallia non discebbisse, uti 
rensuissemu^, sed ne a Mutina quidem reccssisse, potestatem sibi 
D. Bruti conveniendi non fuisse, &c. vid. Philip. 8. 7. 8. 9. 
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Pansa summoned the senate to consider the re¬ 
port of the embassadors, which raised a general in¬ 
dignation through the city, and gave all possible 
advantage to Cicero, towards bringing the house 
into his sentiments: but, contrary to expectation,' 
he found Calenus’s party still strong enough to 
give him much trouble, and even to carry some 
points against him ; all tending to soften the rigor 
of his motions, and give them a turn more favora¬ 
ble towards Antony. He moved the senate to de¬ 
cree, that a war or rebellion was actually com¬ 
menced : they carried it for a tumult: he urged 
them to declare Antony an enemy: they carried it 
for the softer term of adversary* : he proposed that 
all persons should be prohibited from going to 
Antony: they excepted Varius Cotyla, one of his 
lieutenants, who was then in the senate, taking 
notes of every thing which passed. In these votes 
Pansa himself, and all the consular senators, con¬ 
curred ; even L. Caesar, who, though a true friend 
to liberty, yet, being Antony’s uncle, thought him¬ 
self obliged, by decency, to vote on the milder 
sidef. 

But Cicero, in his turn, easily threw out, what 
was warmly pressed on the other side, the proposal 
of a second embassy; and carried, ‘ likewise, the 
main question, of requiring the citizens to change 
their ordinary gown, for the sagum, or habit of 


* Ego princeps Sagorum i ego sciApcF hostem appellavi, cum 
alii adversarium : semper hoc helium, cum aUi tumultuin, &c.—* 
Philip. 12. 7 . 

t Vid. Philip. 8. 1. 10, 
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war; by which they decreed the thing, while they 
rejected the name. In all decrees of this kind, the 
consular senators, on the account of their dignity, 
were excused from changing their habit; but Ci¬ 
cero, to inculcate more sensibly the distress of the 
Republic, resolved to wave his privilege, and wear 
the same robe with the rest of the city*. In a 
letter to Cassius, he gives the following short ac¬ 
count of the state of things at this time:—Wc 
“ have excellent consuls, but most shameful consu- 
lars: a brave senate, but the lower they are in 
“ dignity, the braver: nothing finner and better 
“ than the people, and all Italy universally: but 
nothing more detestable and infamous than our 
“ embassadors, Philip and Piso, who, when sent 
“ only to carry the orders of the senate to Antony, 
“ none of which he would comply with, brought 
“ back, of their own accord, intolerable demands 
** from him; wherefore all the world now flock 
“ about me, and I am grown popular in a salutary 
“ cause, &cf.” 

The senate met again the next day, to draw in¬ 
to form and perfect what had b(;en resolved upon 


* Equidem, P. C. quamquam hoc honorc usi togati solent essr, 
earnest iiisagis civitas; stalui tatnen a vobis, csetcrisque civibus 
in tanu atrocitate tempuris—non differre vestitu. Philip. 8. 11. 

f Egregios Consules habemus, sed turpissimos consulates: Se- 
Datura fortem, sed in^mo quemque honure fortissimum. Pupulo 
Yero nihil fortius, nihil melius, italiaque universa. Nihil autem 
fradius Philippo dc Pisonc legatis, nihil flagitiosius: qui cum es- 
sent missi, ut Antonio ex S. C. certjta res nunciarent: cum i)le ca- 
rum rerum nulli paruisset, ultro ab illo ad nos intolerajbilia postu- 
lata retulerunt. Itaquo ad nos concurritur : factique jam in re 
salutari populates sumus. Ep. Fam. 1’2. 4 . 
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in the preceding debate: when Cicero, in a pa- 
tlietic speech, took occasion to expostulate with 
them for their imprudent lenity the day before: 
he shewed the absurdity of their scruples, about 
voting a civil war: that the word tumult, which 
they had preferred, either carried in it no real dif¬ 
ference, or if any, implied a greater perturbation 
of all things* : he proved, from every step that 
Antony had taken and was taking; from every 
thing, which the senate, the people, the towns of 
Italy were doing and decreeing against him, that 
they were truly and properly in a state of civil 
war; tlie fifth, which had happened in their me¬ 
mory, anil the most desperate of them all; being 
the first which was ever raised, not by a dissen¬ 
sion of parties, contending for a superiority in the 
Republic, but against an union of all parties, to 
enslave and oppress the Repiiblict- He proceeds 
to expostulate with Calenus, for his obstinate ad¬ 
herence to Antony, and exposes the weakness of 
his pretended plea for it; a love of peace, and 
concern for the lives of the citizens :—he puts him 
in mind, that there was no juster cause of taking 
arms, than to repel slavery; that several otiier 
causes, indeed, were just, but this necessary; un¬ 
less he did not take himself to be affected by it, 
for'the hopes of sharing the dominion witli An¬ 
tony : if so, he was doubly mistaken; first, for 
preferring a private interest to the public; sc- 


* Philip. 8. 1. 


t Ib. 3. 
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coTidly, for thinking any thing secure, or worth 
enjoying in a tyranny:—that a regard for the 
safety of citizens was a laudable principle; if he 
meant the good, the useful, the friends to their 
country: but if he meant to save those, who, 
though citizens by nature, were enemies by choice; 
what difference was there between him and such 
citizens ?—That their ancestors had quite another 
notion of the care of citizens; and when Scipio 
Nasica slew Tiberius Gracchus, when Opimius 
slew Caius Gracchus, when Marius killed Satur- 
ninus, they were all followed by the greatest and 
the best both of the senate and the people—that 
the difference between Calenus’s opinion and his 
was not trifling, or about a trifling matter; the 
wishing well only to this or that man: that he 
wdshed well to Brutus; Calenus to Antony; he 
wished to see a colony of Rome preserved ; Cale¬ 
nus to see it stormed : that Calenus could not de¬ 
ny this, who was contriving all sorts of delay, 
which could distress Brutus, and strengthen An¬ 
tony—*. He then addressed himself to the other 
consulars, and reproached them for their shameful 
behaviour the day before, in voting for a second 
embassy, and said, that when the embassadors 
were sent, against his judgment, he comforted him¬ 
self w'ith imagining, that, as soon as they should re¬ 
turn, despised and rejected by Antony, and inform 
the senate that he would neither retire from Gaul, 


• Philip. 4,-6. 
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nor quit the siege of Modena, nor even suffer them 
to speak with Brutus ; that, out of indignation, 
they should all arm themselves immediately in the 
defence of Brutus; but, on the contrary, they were 
grown more dispirited, to hear of Antony's auda¬ 
ciousness ; and their embassadors, instead of cou¬ 
rage, which they ought to have brought, had 
brought back nothing but fear to them—*. 
“ Good God,” says he, “ what is become of the 
** virtue of our ancestors ? — When Popilius was 
“ sent embassador to Antiochus, and ordered him, 
“in the name of the senate, to depart from Alexan- 
“ dria, which he was then besieging; upon the 
“ king's deferring to answer, and contriving delays, 
“ he drew a circle round him wdtli his staff, and 
“ bade him give his answer instantly, before he stir- 
“ red out of that place, or he would return to the sc- 
“ iiate without if’—he then recites and ridicules the 
several <lemands made by Antony ; their arrogance, 
stupidity, absurdity; and f reproves Piso and Phi- 
lip, men of such dignity, for the meanness of 
bringing back conditions, when they were sent 
only to carry commands—he complains, that they 
paid more respect to Antony's embassador, Coty- 
la, than he to theirs: for, instead of shutting the 
gates of the city against him, as they ought to have 
done, they admitted him into that very temple, 
where the senate then sat; where, the day before, 
he was taking notes of what every man said, and 

lb. r. 
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was caiessed, invited, and entertained by some of 
the principal senators, who had too little regard to 
their dignity, too much to their danger. But 
what, after all, was the danger ? which must end 
either in liberty or death: the one always desira¬ 
ble, the Other unavoidable: while to fly from death, 
basely, was worse than death itself:—that it used to 
be the character of consular senators, to be vigi¬ 
lant, attentive, always thinking, doing, or propos¬ 
ing something for the good of the public : that he 
remembered old Scasvola in the Marsic war, how, 
in the extremity of age, oppressed with years and 
infirmities, he gave free access to every body ; was 
never seen in his bed; always the first in the se¬ 
nate ; he wished that they all would imitate such 
industry; or, at least, not envy those who did*: 
that, since they had now suffered a six year’s sla¬ 
very, a longer term than honest and industrious 
slaves used to serve, what watchings, what solici¬ 
tude, what pains ought they to refuse, for the sake 
of giving liberty to the Roman people r He con¬ 
cludes, by adding a clause to their last decree ; to 
grant pardon and impunity to all who shoidd de¬ 
sert Antony, and return to their duty, by the fif- 
teentli of March: or, if any who continued with 
him, should do any service worthy of reward, th^t 
one or both the consuls should take the first op¬ 
portunity to move the senate in their favor : but 
if any person, from this time, should go over to An- 


* Philip. 10. 
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tony, except Cotyla, that the senate would con¬ 
sider him as an enemy to his coimtiy. 

The public debates being thus adjusted, Pansa 
called the senate together again, the next day, to 
deliberate on some proper honors to be decreed to 
the memoiy of Ser. Sulpicius, who died upon the 
embassy—he spoke largely in his plaise, and ad¬ 
vised to pay him all the honors which had ever 
been decreed to any, M'ho had lost their lives in the 
service of their country: a public funeral, sepulchre, 
and statue. Servilius, who spoke next, agreed to 
a funeral and monument, but was against a statue, 
as due only to those who had been killed by vio¬ 
lence, in the discharge of their embassies. Cicero 
was not content with this, but, out of private friend¬ 
ship to the man, ^ as well as a regard to the public 
service, resolved to have all the honors paid to him, 
which the occasion could possibly justify : in an¬ 
swer, therefore, to Servilius, he shewed, with his 
usual eloquence, that the case of Sulpicius was the 
same with the case of^those who had been killed 
on the account of their embassies: that tlie em¬ 
bassy itself had killed him: that he set out upon 
it in so weak a condition, that though he had some 
hopes of coming to Antony, he had none of return¬ 
ing: and wlien he was just arrived to the congress, 
expired in the very act of executing his commis¬ 
sion* : that it was not the manner, but the cause 
of the death, which their ancestors regarded : if it 
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was caused by the embassy, they granted a public 
monument, to encourage their fellow citizens, in 
dangerous wars, to undertake that employment 
with cheerfulness : that several statues had been 
erected on that account; which none had ever 
merited better than Sulpicius—that there could be 
no doubt bite that the embassy had killed him; 
and that he had carried out death along with him, 
which he might have escaped by staying at home, 
under the care of his wife and children—But 
when he saw, that, if he did not obey the authority 
of the senate, he should be unlike to himself; and, 
if he did obey, must necessarily lose his life, he- 
chose, in so critical a state of the Republic, rather 
to die than seem to decline any service, which he 
could possibly do: that he had many opportunities 
of refreshing and reposing himself in the cities 
through which he passed, and was pressed to it by 
his colleagues; but, in spite of his distemper, per* 
severed to death in the resolution of ureinff his 
journey, and hastening to perform the commands 
of the senatc-r-that, if they recollected how he en¬ 
deavored to excuse liimslf from the task, when it 
was first moved in the senate, they must needs 
think, that this honor to him, when dead, was 
but a necessary amends for the injury which they 
had done to him when living: for, though it was 
harsh to be said, yet he must say it, that it was 
they w^ho had killed him, by over-ruling his ex* 


* Philip. 3. 
i 
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cuse, when they saw it grounded, not on a feigned, 
but a real sickness: and when, to their remon¬ 
strance, the consul Pansa joined his exhortation, 
with a gravity and force of speech which his ears had 
not learnt to bear; “ then,'* says he, ** he took his son 
and me aside, and professed, that he could not help 
“ preferring your authority to his own life: we, 
through admiration of his virtue, durst not venture 
‘‘ to oppose his will: his son was tenderly moved, 
nor was my concern much less ; yet both of us 
were obliged to give way .to the greatness of his 
“ mind, and the force of his reasoning: when, to 
“ the joy of you all, he promised that he would do 
“ whatever you prescribed, nor would decline the 
“ danger of that vote, of which he himself had been 
‘‘ the proposer-*-restore life, therefore, to him from 
“ whom you have taken it: for the life of the dead 
“ is in the memory of the living: take care, that he, 
whom you unwillingly sent to his death, receive an 
immortality from you: for if you decree a statue 
‘‘ to him in the rostra, the remembrance of his em- 
“ bassy will remain to all posterity^*.** Then, after 
illustrating the great virtues, talents, and excellent 
character of Sulpicius, he observes, that all these 
would be perpetuated by their own merit and ef¬ 
fects, and that the statue was the monument rather 
of the gratitude of the senate, than of the fame of 
the man; of a public rather than pf a private signi- 
hcation; an eternal testimony of Antony's audaci- 


♦ lb. 4,5. 
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ousness; of bis waging an impious war against his 
country; of his rejecting the embassy of the se¬ 
nate—*. For which reasons he proposed a decree, 
that a statue of brass should be erected to him in 
the rostra, by order of the senate, and the cause 
inscribed on the base, that he died in the service 
of the Republic, with an area of five feet, on all 
sides of it, for his children and posterity to see 
the shews of gladiator.s—thal- a magnificent funeral 
should made for him, at the public charge, and 
the consul Pansa should assign him a place of 
burial, in the Esquiline field, with an area of thirty 
feet every way, to be granted publicly, as a se¬ 
pulchre for him, his children, and posterity.— 
The senate agreed to what Cicero desired, and the 
statue itself, as we are told bv a writer of the 
third century, remained, to his time, in the rostra 
of Augustus^. 

§ulpicius was of a noble and patrician‘family, of 
the same age, the same studies, and the same prin¬ 
ciples with Cicero, with whom he kept up a per¬ 
petual friendship. They went through their exer¬ 
cises together when young, both at Rome, and at 
Rhodes, in the celebrated school of Molo: whence 
he became an eminent pleader of causes, and passed 
through all the great offices of the state,’ with a sin¬ 
gular reputation of wisdom, learning, integrity; a 
constant admirer of the modesty of the ancients; 
and a reprover of the insolence of his own times. 


• Philip. 5. 6. 
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When he could not arrive at tlie first degree of 
fame as an orator, he resolved to excel in what 
was next to it, the character of a lawyer; chusing 
rather to be the first in the second art, than the 
second only in the first; leaving, therefore, to his 
friend Cicero the field of eloquence, he contented 
himself with such a share of it, as was sufficient to 
sustain and adorn the profession of the law. In 
this he succeeded to his wish, and was far supe¬ 
rior to all who had ever professed it in Rome; be¬ 
ing the first who rediieed it to a proper science, 
or rational .system ; uuil added fight and method 
to that, which all others before him had taught 
darkly and confusedly. Nor was his knowledge 
confined to the external forms, or tlie effects of 
the municipal laws ; but enlarged by a comprehen¬ 
sive view o*-* universal equity, which he made the 
interpreter of its sanctions, and the ’*ule of all his 
decisions ; yet he w as always better pleased to put 
an amicable end to a controvers}^, than to direct a 
process at law. In his political behaviour, he was 
always a friend to peace and liberty ; moderating 
the violence of opposite parties, and discouraging 
every step towards civil dissentioii; and, in the late 
war, was so busy in contri\’iiig projects of an ac- 
i-ommodation, that he gained the name of the 
peave-inuker. Through a natural timidity of tem¬ 
per, confirmed by a profjpssion and course of life 
averse from arms, though he preferred Pompey's 
cause as the best, he did not care to fight for it; but 
taking Ctesafs to be the strongest, suffered his son 
to follow that camp, while he himself continued 
VoL. Ill K 
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quiet and neuter: for this he was honored by Cte- 
sar, yet could never be induced to approve his 
governiuent From the time of Caesar's death, lie 
continued still to advise and promote all measures 
which seemed likely to establish the public con¬ 
cord ; and died, at last, as he had livctl, in the very 
act and olficc of peace-making*. 

The senate had heard nothing of Brutus and 
Cassius, from the time of their leaving Italy, till 
Brutus now sent public letters to the consuls, giv- 

* Nun facil(’ quern dixerim plus Studii quam ilium & ad di- 
cendum, is. ad omiics bonarum rerum disciplinas adhibuisse: 
nam inii.sdem fxercilatiouibus ineuriie astute fuinnis ; pustea 
Rhodum una ille etiarn proiectus esr, quo nudior Psf«ct & doctior: 
& inde ut rcdiit, vidi-twr inilii in secundii arie pnimis esse main- 
isse, quam in pnma secuiidiis—sed fortasso imiluit, id quod est 
adeptus, lon^c omnium non ejusdem motlo aetatis, sed eorum 
etiam qui fuissent, in jvpr civih esst* princeps—-juris civilis maf];- 
aum usum apud Scaivolam tS: apud iuult<'.s luist-o, arlcm in hoc 
uno—hic oiiiin attulit banc ai tcni--quasi lufi'in ad ea, (jinu con¬ 
fuse ab alii' aur icq'ondcl'aiitur aul af;obanlin — [Brut. C()2, tVc.] 
ncque ilk; niatps Juris ci'tisultus, (juain jiistitia; hiit: ita fa qii;e 
proficiscfbaiitur a k'.'.uaJ' lS: a jurucuili Sfinpor ad iacilitatorn 
a:quitatemr|ue roltbeiat : lu quo con.-tMuoro liljum actioncs ma'.o- 
bat, quam controvorMiis tolltne. [Philip. «)• Si*rvius> vert* 

pacifilAlor cum suo libiariido \niftur obiisse [Ad 

Alt. 15. 7 J Coj>iioiaiu 0 ! iin jam absiMi-^, to Ii^c mala nuilto ante 
provideiitoin, doicnsoioni pacis tS: in Consuhitu tuo post Coii- 
sulatum fiii.s.se. [l.p. Fain. 4. 1 J 

N. R. The okl la\\)('is toll a lemarkable story of ibeoiigin of 
Sulj>u.'ius'>i lame and skill in the law ; that going one dav to con¬ 
sult Muciiis Saaivola about some point, he was so <lull in appre¬ 
hending ihf nn aiiing of !Mucius’.s answer, that, after fxplaini.*‘g it 
to him twice or thrice, Muciiis (ould not foi bear saying, “ It is a 
“ shame for a nobleman, and a patrician, and a pleader of causes, 
“ to be ignorant of that law, which he prole'.ses to understand.” 
The reproach stung liim to the quick, and made him apply himself 
to his studies with such indii'try, liiat he became the ablest lawyer 
in Rome; and left beliind him near a hundred and eighty books 
wiilten by him.self, on nice and ditficult questions of law. Digest. 
1, 1. Tit. 2. parag. dfb 
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injv a particular account of Ins success against An¬ 
tony's brother, Cains, in securing ^Macedonia, 
Illyricuin, and Cj recce, w ith all the several armies 
in those countries, to the interests of the Hepublic: 
that C. Antony was retired to ApolIonia, with seven 
cohorts, where a good account would soon be 
given of him: that a legion, under L. Piso, had 
.surrendered itself to young Cicero, the coini^^aiuler 
of his horse : that Dolabella's horse, which was 
inarching in two separate bodies tow ards Syria, the 
one in Thessaly, the other in Macedonia, had dc- 
.serted their leader^, and joined thcmselvc'. to him: 
thatVatiniu.s had opened the gates of Dyrrhachium 
to him, and given up the town w ith his troops into 
his hands; that in all these transactions, Q. Ilor- 


tensius, the proconsul of Macedonia, liad been par¬ 
ticularly serviceable in disposing tlic provinces and 


their armie.s to declare for the cause of liberty^'. 


Pansa no sooner received the lettcMs, than he 


summoned the senate, to aeijuaint them with tl.e 
contents, w hich laised an incredible joy tlirongh 
the whole cityj ; after the letters were ixaid, Pansa 
spoke largely in the praises of Brutus; extolled his 
conduct and services; and moved, that public ho- 


The Jesuits, Catrou and llouille, have put this Sulpiriiis into 
the Jist of the conspirators who Killed Ca*sar: but a moderate ac- 
(juaintaiKc with the character of the man, or with Cicero’s urit- 
nigs, would have shewn them their i*rr.>r, and that there wu^ none 
of Consular rank, but Trebomus, concerned in that alhiir. liisl. 
Rom. vol. 17. p. 343. Not. a. 

* Vul. Philip. X. 4. 5 . 6 . 

+ Dii immortalesl qui ille nuncius, qnaj ilhr litters', q<:ae ix- 
titia SenaUis, ([uae alacritas civitatis erat Ad Urut. 1. ‘3. 7. 
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nors and thanks should be decreed to him: and 
then, according to his ciistoiTi, called upon his 
father-in-law, Calenus, to declare his sentiments 
the first; who, in a premeditated speech, delivered 
from writing, acknowledged llrutus’s letters to 
be well and properly drawn; but since Avhat he 
had done, was done without any commission and 
publi# authority, that he should be required to 
deliver up his forces to the orders of the senate, or 
the proper governors of the provinces-—'^. Cicero 
spoke next, and began with giving the thanks of 
the house to Pansa, for calling th(*m together on 
that day, wdien they had no expectation of it; and 
not deferring a moment to give them a share of the 
joy which Brutus’s letters had brought. He ob¬ 
serves, that Pansa, by speaking so largely in the 
praise of Brutus, had shewn that to be true, which 
he had ahrays taken to be so, that no man ever 
envied another's virtue, who was conscious of bis 
own : that he had prevented him, to whom, for bis 
intimacy with Brutus, that task seemed particu¬ 
larly to belong, from saying so miK'h as be intend¬ 
ed on that subject—then addressing himself to 
Calenus, be asks, what could be the meaning of 
that perpetual war which he declared against the 
Brutuses ? why he alone was always opposing, 
when every one else was almost adoring thern.^— 
that to talk of Brutus’s letters being rightly drawn, 
was not to praise Brutus, but his secretary : wlien 


* .Philip. X. 1,2,3. 
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did he ever hear of a decree in that style, that let- 
ters were properly written ; yet the expression did 
not fall from him by chance, but was designed, 

premeditated, and brought in writing-- *. He 

exhorts him to consult with his son-in-law, Pansa, 
oftener than wnth himself, if he would preserve his 
character; professes that he could not help pitying 
him, to hear it given out, among the people, that 
there was not a second vote on the side of him, 
who gave the first; which would be the case, he 
believed, in that day’s debate. “ You would take 
“ away,” says he, “ the legions from Brutus, even 
those which he has drawn off from the traitorous 
‘‘ designs of C. Antony, and engaged by his own 
authority in the public service ; you would have 
“ him sent once more, as it were, into banishment, 
“ naked and forlorn: but for you, fathers, if ever 
“ you betray or desert Brutus, what citizen will 
“ you honor ? whom will you fav'or ? unless you 
“ think those, who offer kingly diadems, worthy 
“ to be preserved ; those who abolish the name of 
“ king, to be abandoned.” He proceeds to display, 
with great force, the merit and praises of Brutus ; 
his moderation, mildness, patience of injuries: 
how studiously he had avoided every step, which 
coaid give a handle to civil tumults : (juitting the 
city ; living retired in the country ; forbidding the 
resort of friends to him ; and leaving Italy itself^ 
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lest any cause of war should arise on his account—• 
that as long as he saw the senate disposed to Ijear 
every thing, he was resolved to bear too; butwlieii 
he perceived them inspired with a spirit i f lil)erty, 
lie then exerted himself to provide them succours 
to defend it—* : tliat if he had not deicated tlic 
desperate attempts of C\ Antony, they had lost 
Macedonia, Illyricum, and CJieecc; the last of 
which alforded either a commodious retreat to An¬ 
tony, when driven out of Italy, or the best oppor¬ 
tunity of invading it: which now, by Brutus’s 
management, being strongly provided with troops, 
stretched out its arms, as it were, and offered its 
help to Italy-j . That Caius's march through the 
provinces was to plunder the allies, to scatter 
Avaste and desolation wherever he passed ; to em¬ 
ploy the armies of the Roman people against the 
people themselves: Avheieas Brutus made it a law, 
wheresoe\'er he came, to dispense light, hope, and 
security to all around him : in short, that the one 
gathered forces to preserve, the other to overturn 
the Republic: that the soldiers themselves could 
judge of this, as well as the senate; as they had 
declared, by their desertion of C. Antony, who, 
by that time, either was, or would soon be, Bru¬ 
tus’s 2 )risoner|,—-that there was no apprehension, of 
danger from Brutus’s j)Ower; that his legions, his 
mercenaries, his horse, and, above all, himself, was 
wholly theirs; formed for the service of the Re¬ 
public, as well by his own excellent virtue, as a 


• Philip. 3, 4. 
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kind of fatality derived from liis ancestors, both 
on the father’s and the mother’s side—that none 
could ever blame him for any thing, unless for too 
great a backwardness and aversion to war; and his 
not humoring the ardor of all Italy in their eager 
thirst of liberty—that it was a vain fear which 
some pretended to entertain, that the veterans 
would be disgusted to see Brutus at the head of an 
army, as if there were any difference between his 
army, and the armies of Hirtius, Pansa, D. Brutus, 
Octavius; all of which had severally received 
public honors for their tlcl'ence of the people of 
Rome: that M. Brutus could not be more suspect¬ 
ed by the veterans than Decimus; for though the 
act of the Brutuses, and the praise of it, was com¬ 
mon to them both ; yet those who disapproved it, 
were more angry with Dccimus, as thinking him, 
of all others, the last who ought to have done it: yet 
what were all their armies now doing, but relieving 
Decimus from the siege* ?—that if there was any 
real danger from Brutus, Pansa’s sagacity would 
easily find it out: but as they had just now heard, 
from his own mouth, he was so far from thinking 
his army to be dangerous, tliat he looked upon it 
as the firmest support of the common wealth j*—that 
iUwas the constant art of the disafiected to oppose 
the name of the veterans to every good design: 
that he Avas always ready to encourage their valor, 
but would never endure their arrogance. “ Shall 
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“ wc,” says he, who are now breaking olF the 
“ shackles of our servitude, be discouraged, if any 
“ one tells us that the veterans will not have it 
“ so ?—^let that then come out from me at last, 
“ which is true, and becoming my character to 
speak; that if the resolutions of this body must 
** be governed by the will of the veterans; if all 
our words and acts must be regulated by theit 
“ humor, then it is high time to wish for death; 
“ which, to Roman citizens, >vas ever preferable to 
slavery’^'’—tliat since so many chances of death 
surrounded them all, both day and night, it v’as 
not the part of a man, much less of a Homan, to 
scruple tlie giving up that breath to his country, 
which he must necessarily give up to naturet— 
that Antony w’us the single and common enemy of 
them all; though he had, indeed, his brother Lu¬ 
cius with him, who seemed to be born on purpose 
that Marcus might not be the most infamous of 
all mortals: that be had a crew also of desperate 
villains gaping after the spoils of the Republic— 
that the army of Brulus was provided against these; 
whose sole will, thought, and purpose, was to pro¬ 
tect the senate and the liberty of the people—who, 
after trying in vain what patience would do, 
found it necessary, at last, to oppose force to forceJ; 
that they ought, therefore, to grant the same pri¬ 
vilege to M. Brutus, which they had granted be¬ 
fore to Decimus, and to Octavius; and, confirm, 
by public authority, what he had been doing for 


Philip. 9. 


t Ib, 10. 
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them by his private counsel.—For which purpose 
he proposed the following decree—Whereas, by the 
pains, counsel, industry, virtue of Q. Caepio Bru¬ 
tus'*, proconsul, in the utmost distress of the Re¬ 
public, the province of Macedonia, lllyricum, and 
Greece, with all their legions, armies, liorse, are 
now in the power of the consuls, senate, and people 
of Rome; that Q. Caepio Brutus, proconsul, has 
acted herein well, and for the good of the Repub¬ 
lic, agreeably to his character, the dignity of his 
ancestors, and to his usual manner of serving the 
Commonwealth, and that his conduct is, and ever 
will be, acceptable to the senate and people of Rome. 
That Q. Cffipio Brutus, proconsul, be ordered to pro¬ 
tect, guard and defend the province of Macedoniii, 
Illy ricum, and all Greece, and command that army 
which he himself has raised: that whatever money 
he wants for military service, he may use and take 
it from any part of the public revenues, where it 
can best be raised, or borrow it where he tliinks 
proper, and impose contributions of grain and 
forage, and take care to draw all his troops as near 
to Italy as possible: and wdiereas it appears, by 
the letters of Q. Ciepio Brutus, proconsul, that the 
public service has been greatly advanced, by the 
endeavors and virtue of Q. llortcnsius, proeonsiil; 
and that he concerted all his measures witJi Q. 
Caepio Brutus, proconsul, to tlie great bciielit of 

• M. Bcutus, as appears from the style of tins decree, had 
been adopted lately by his mother's brother, Q. Jiervilius (’a'j.jo, 
whose name, according to custom, he now usstimed with the pos 
se.^s on of his uncle's estate. 
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the commonwealth; that Q. Hortcnsius, proconsul, 
lias acted therein rightly, regularly, and for the 
public good; and that it is the will of the senate, 
that Q. Hortensius, proconsul, with his quxstors, 
proquiestors, and lieutenants, hold the province 
of Macedonia, till a successor be appointed by the 
senate. 

Cicero sent ibis speech to Brutus, with tliat also 
which be made on the hi st of January ; of which 
Brutus says, in answer to him, “ I have read your 
“ two orations, the one, on the first of Jam ary, 
“ the other, on the subject of my letters, against 
“ Calenus : you expect now, without doubt, tliat 
“ I should j)raise them : I am at a loss what to 
“ praise the most in them ; your courage, or your 
“ abilities: I allow you now in earnest to call them 
“ Philippics, as you intimated, jocosely, in a former 
“ letter*."—Thus the name of Philippics, ^yhich 
seems to have been thrown out, at first, in gaiety 
and jest only, being taken up and propagated by 
his friends, became, at last, the lixed and standing 
title of these orations : which yet, for several ages, 
were called, 'we find, indiiferentl^^ either Philippics 
or Antonianst. Brutus declared himself so well 
pleased w ith these two, wdiich he had seen, that 

* Lcgi orationcs tuas duas, quarum altera Kal. Jan. usus es; 
altera de litteris meis, qus habita est abs te contra Calenum. 
Nunc scilicet hoc expectas, dum eas laudem. Nescio aiiimi an 
ingenii tui major in iilis libellis laus contineatur. Jam concedo, 
ut vel Philippicae vocentur, quod tuquadam cpistola Jocans scrip- 
sibti. Ad Brut. 1. 2. 5. 

t M. Cicero in pnmo Antonianarura itascriptum reliquit. A. 
Cell. 13. 1. 
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Cicero promised to send him, afterwards, all the 

rest’**'. 

Brutus, when lie first left Italy, sailed di¬ 
rectly for Athens, where he .spent some time in 
concerting measures, how to make himself master 
of Greece and Macedonia, which Avas the «:reat 
desinn that he had in view. Jit re he gathered 
about him all the young nobility and gentry of 
Rome, who, lor the opportunity of their education, 
had been sent to this celebrated seat of learning: 
hut, of them ail, he took the most notice of young 
Cicero; and, after aiiltlc acquaintance, grew very 
fond of him; admiring his parts and virtue, and 
.surprised to find, in one so young, such a genero¬ 
sity and greatness of mind, w'ith such an aversion 
to tyranny I'. He made him, therefore, one of his 
lieutenants, though he Avas but twenty years old; 
gave him the command of his horse; and employed 
him ill several commissions of great trust and im¬ 
portance ; in all Avhicli the young man signalizetl 
both his courage and conduct, and bebaA^d Aritli 
great ^“redit to himscllj great satisfaction to his ge¬ 
neral, and great benefit to the public service: as 
Brutus did him the justice to signiiV, both in his 
priv^ate and public letters to Rome. In A\iit- 
ing to Cicero, Your son," sa}s he, “ rccom- 
“ mends hiiiKself to me so eflectualh’ bv his in- 

4 / / 4 / 

“ dustry, patience, activity, greatnes.s of mind, 
and, in short, by every duty, that he seems 


* Hsec ad te oratio peifcictur, quoniam te video dtkctaii Phi- 
iippicis nobliis. Ad Brui. ij. 4. 
t Vid. Plot, ifi Urut. 
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never to drop the remembmnce of whose son he 
“ is; wherefore, since it is not possible for me to 
** make you love him more than you do already, 
“ yet allow thus much to my judgment, as to per- 
“ suade yourself^ that he will have no occasion to 
“ borrow any share of your glory, in order to ob- 
“ tain his father’s honors—This account, given 
by one who was no flatterer, may be considered as 
the real character of the youth: which is confirmed, 
likewise, by what Lentulus wrote of him about the 
same time: “ I could not see your son,” says he, 
“ when I was last w'ith Brutus, because he was gone 
“ with the horse into winter quarters: but, by my 
“ faith, it gives me great joy, for your sake, for his, 
“ and especially my own, that he is in such esteem 

and reputation: for as he is your son, and wor- 
“ thy of you, I cannot but look upon him as my 
“ brother^.” 

Cicero was so full of the greater affairs, which 
were the subject of his letters to Brutus, that he 
had scarce leisure to take notice of what was said 
about his son : he just touches it, however, in one 
or two letters: “ As to my son, if his merit be as 

* Cicero filius tuus sic mihi se probat, industria, patientia, la- 
bore, animi magnituditie, omni denique officio, ut prursus nun> 
quam dimittere videtur cogitationem, cujus sit filius. Qusre 
quoniam efficere non possum, ut pluris facias cum, qui libi est ca- 
rissimus, illud tribue judicio meo, ut tibi persuadeas, non fore illi 
abutendum gloria tua, ut adipiscatur honores paternos. Kal. Apr. 
ad-Brut. 1. 2. 3. 

-f Filium tuum, ad Brutum cum veni, videre non pofui, ideo 
quod jam in hiberna, cum cquitibus erat profectus. Sed medius 
Mdtus ea esse eum opinione, & tua & ipsius, & in primis mea causa 
gaudeo. Fratris enim loco mihi est, qui ex te natus, teque dignus 
est. Vale. 1111 Kal. Jun. £p. Fam. 12 . 14 . 

I 
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“ great as you write, I rejoice at it as much as I 
ought to do : or if you magnify it, oQt of love 
“ to him, even that gives me an incredible joy, to 
** perceive that he is beloved by you*.” Again; 
‘‘ I desire you, my dear Brutus, to keep my son 
“ with you as much as possible: he will find no 
“ better school of virtue, than in the contemplation 
‘ and imitation of youf.” 

Though Brutus intimated nothing in his public 
letters but what was prosperous and encouraging, 
yet, in his private accounts to Cicero, he signified 
a great want of money and recruits, and begged to 
be supplied with both from Italy, especially with 
recruits; either by a vote of the senate, or, if that 
could not be had, by some secret management, 
without the privity of Pansa: to which Cicero an¬ 
swered, “ You tell me that you want two neces- 
sary things, recruits and money: it is difficult 
to help you, I know no other way of raising 
“ money, which can be of use to you, but what 
“ the senate has decreed, of borrowing it from the 
cities. As to recruits, I do not see what can be 
done: for Pansa is so far from granting any 
share of his army or recruits to you, that he is 
even uneasy to see so many volunteers going over 
“ to you; his reason, I take it, is, that he thinks 

* De Cicerone meo, & si tantum est in eo, quantum scribis, 
tantum scilicet quantum debeo, gaudeo : & si, quod amas eum, eo 
majora facis; id ipsum incredibiliter gaudeo, a teeum deligi. Ad 
Brut. 2. 6. 

t Ciceronem meum, mi Brute, velim quam plurimum tecum 
habeas. Virtutis disciplinam meliorem reperiet nullam, quam 
contemplationem atque imitationem tui, xxii Kal. Mail. ib. 7. 
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“ no forces too great for the demands of our affairs 
in Italy: for as to what many suspect, that he 
“ has no mind to see you too strong, I have no 
suspicion of it*.”—-Pansa seems to have been 
much in the right, for refusing to part with any 
troops out of Italy, where the stress of the war now 
lay, on the success of which the fate of the whole 
Ilepublic depended. 

But tlure came news of a different kind, about 
the same time, to Rome, of Dolabella’s successful 
exploits in Asia, lie left the city, as it is said 
above, before the expiration of his consulship, to 
possess himself of Syria; which had been allotted 
to him by Antony's management: and taking hi« 
way through Greece and Macedonia, to gather 
what money and troops he could raise in those 
countries, he passed over into Asia, in hopes 
of inducing that province to abandon Trebo- 
nius, and declare for him : having sent his emis¬ 
saries, therefore, before him, to pi'cpare for his 
reception, he arrived before Smyrna, where 
Trebonius resided, without any shew of hostility, 
or forces sufficient to give any great alarm, pre¬ 
tending to desire nothing more than a free passage 
through the country to his own province. Trebo- 


* Quod egere fe duabus nccessariis rebus scribis, supplemento 
& pecunia, diflicile cunbilium est. Non enim mibi occurruut fa- 
cultates, quibus uti te posse videam, prazter illas, quas Senatus de- 
crovit, ut pccunias a civitatibus mutuassumeres. De supplemento 
autem non video, quid fieri possit. Tantum enim abest ut Pansa 
de exercitu suo aut delectu tibi aliquid tribuat, ut ctiaiu moleste 
ferat, tarn multos ad teire voluntarios : quomodo equidem credo, 
quod his rebus quxin Italia decernuntur, nullascopias iiimis roag^- 
lias arbitretur: q ioinodo autem multi buspicantur, quod ne Ic 
quidera nitnis firmum ctsc velit j quod ego ilon suspicor. lb. 
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niiis refused to admit him into the town ; but con¬ 
sented to supply him with refreshments without the 
gates: where many civilities passed between them, 
with great professions, on Dolabella’s part, of amity 
and friendship to Trebonius, who promised, in his 
turn, that if Dolabella would depart quietly from 
Smyrna, he should be received into Ephesus, in 
order to pass forward towards Syria. To this Do¬ 
labella seemingly agreed ; and, finding it imprac¬ 
ticable to take Smyrna by open force, contrived to 
surprise it by stratagem; embracing, therefore, 
Trebonius’s offer, he set forward towards Ephesus; 
but, after he had marched several miles, and Tre¬ 
bonius’s men, who were sent after to observe him, 
were retired, he turned back instantly in tlie night, 
and arriving again at Smyrna before day, found it, 
as he expected, negligently guarded, and without 
any apprehension of an assault; so that his sol¬ 
diers, by the help of ladders, presently mounting 
the walls, possessed themselves of it without oppo¬ 
sition, and seized Trebonius himself in his bed, be¬ 
fore he knew any thing of his danger*. 

Dolabella treated him with the utmost cruelty; 
kept him two days under torture, to extort a dis¬ 
covery of all the money in his custody; then or¬ 
dered his head to be cut off, and carried about on 
a 'spear; and his body to be dragged about the 
streets, and thrown into the seaf, This was the 

* App. 3. p. 542. 

t Conipcutus est Dolabella, nulla suspiclone belli.—Secutac 
collorutiuueh lamiliares cum Trebonio; complexusque summsc 
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first blood that was spilt on the account of Caesar’s 
death; w^hich was now revenged in kind upon one 
of the principal conspirators, and the only one who 
was of consular rank. It had been projected, with¬ 
out doubt, in concert with Antony, to make the 
revenge of Caesar’s death the avowed cause of their 
arms, in order to draw the veterans to their side, 
or make them unwilling, at least, to act against 
them : and it gave a clear warning to Brutus, and 
his associates, what they were to expect, if their 
enemies prevailed, as well as a sad presage to all 
honest men, of the cruel effects and merciless fury 
of the impending war. 

On the news of Trebonius’s death, the senate was 
summoned by the consul, where Dolabella was una¬ 
nimously declared a public enemy, and his estate 
confiscated. Calcnus himself first proposed the vote 
and said, that if any thing more severe could be 
thought of, he would be for it: the indignation of 
the city was so inflamed, that he was forced to 
comply with the popular humor, and hoped, per¬ 
haps, to put some difficulty upon Cicero, who, for 
his relation to Dolabella, would, as he imagined, be 
for moderating the punishment. But though Cale- 


benevolentix—nocturnus introitus in Smyrnam, quasi in hostium 
urbem : oppressus Trebonius—inlerticere captum statim nohiit, 
ne nimis, credo, in victoria liberalis videretur. Cum verborum 
conturaeliii optimum virum incesto ore lacerasset, turn verberibus 
ac tormentis quatstionem habuit pecuniae publicse, idque per bi- 
duum. Post cervicibus fractis caput abscidit, idque adiixum 
/(cstari jussit in pilo ; reliqutim corpus tractum ac laniatum ab* 
jecit in mare, Philip, xi. 3. 
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nus was mistaken in this, he was concerned in 
moving another question, v^hich greatly perplexed 
Cicero, about the chpice of a general^ to mana^ 
this new war against Dolabella. Two opiiddns 
were proposed; the one, that P* Servitius 4^0^1d 
be sent with an extraordinary commissions tfic 
other, that the two consuls should jointly prosecute 
that war, with the provinces of Syria wd Asia al» 
lotted to them. This w^s very agreeable to Pans^ 
and pushed, therefore, not only by his friends^ but 
by all Antony’s party, who fancied that it would 
take off the attention of the consuls from the war 
of Italy; give Dolabella time to strengthen him-> 
selFin Asia ; raise a coldness between the consuls 
and Cicero, if he ventured to oppose it; and, above 
all, put a public affront upon Cassius; who, by 
his presence in those parts, seemed to have the best 
pretension to that commission. The debate con* 
tinned through the first day, without coming to 
any issue; and was adjourned to tbe next In 
the mean while, Cassius’s mother-in-law, SerVilia, 
and other friends, were endeavoring to prevail 
with Cicero to drop the opposition, for fear of 
alienating Pansa : but in vain; for he resolved, at 
all hazards, to defend the honor of Cassius; and 
when the debate was resumed, the next mommg, 
exerted all his interest and eloquence to procure a 
decree in his favor. 

He began his speech by observing that, in their 
present grief for the lammitable fate of Trebonips, 
the Republic, how.ever, would reap some 
from it, since they now saw the barbarous cruelty 
Vqt. IIL L 
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of those who had taken arms against their coun¬ 
try : for of the two chiefs of the present war, the 
one, by effecting what he wished, had discovered 
what the other aimed at*. That they both meant 
nothing less than the death and destruction of all 
honest men; nor would be satisfied, it seemed, 
with simple death, for that was the punishment of 
nature, but thought the rack and tortures due to 
their revenge—that what Dolabella had executed, 
was the picture of what Antony intended; that 
they were a true pair, exactly matched, marching 
by concert and equal paces in the execution of 
their wicked purposes—this he illustrates, by pa¬ 
rallel instances from the conduct of each; and after 
displaying the inhumanity of Dolabella, and the 
unhappy fate of Trcboiiius, in a manner proper to 
excite indignation against the one, and compassion 
for the other; he shews, that Dolabella was still 
the more unhappy of the two, and must needs suf¬ 
fer more from the guilt of his mind, than Trebo- 
nius from the tortures of his body—“ what doubt,” 
says he, “ can there he, which of them is the most 
“ miserable ? he, whose death the senate and peo- 
“ pie are eager to revenge; or he, who is adjudged 
“ to be a traitor, by the unanimous vote of the se- 
“ nate ? for, in all other respects, it is the greatest 
** injury to Trebonius, to compare his life with'Do- 
“ labella’s. As to the one, every body knows his 
“ wisdom, wit, humanity, innocence, greatness of 
** mind in freeing his country; but, as to the 
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“ other, cruelty was his delight from a boy, with a 
lewdness so shameless and abandoned, that he 
“ used to value himself for doing, what his very 
“ adversaries could not object to him with mo- 
“ desty. Yet, this man, good Gods! was onc6 
“ mine : for I was not very curious to inquire into 
“ his vices ; nor should I now, perhaps, have been 
“ his enemy, had he not shewn himself an enem^ 
to you, to his country, to the domestic Gods 
“ and altars of us all ; nay, even to nature and hu- 
“ manity itselP.” He exhorts them, from this 
warning given by Dolabella, to act with the 
greater vigor against Antony; for if he, who had 
about him but a few of those capital incendiaries, 
the ring-leaders of rapine and rebellion, durst at¬ 
tempt an act so abominable, wdiat barbarity were 
they not to expect from Antony, who had the 
whole crew of them in his camp ?—the principal 
of Avhoin he describes by name and character; 
and adds, that as he had often dissented unwilling¬ 
ly from Calenus, so now, at last, he had the plea¬ 
sure to agree with him, and to let them see, that 
he had no dislike to the man, but to the cause: 
that, in this case, he not only concurred with him, 
but thanked him for propounding a vote so severe, 
and worthy of the Republic, in decreeing Dola- 
beila an enemy, and his estate to be confiscatedf. 
Then, as to the second point, which was of 
greater delicacy, the nomination of a general to be 
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sent against Dolabella, he proceeds to give his rea* 
sons for rejecting the two opinions proposed ; the 
one, for sending Servilius, the other, for the two 
consuls—of the first, he says, that extraordinary 
commissions were always odious, where they were 
not necessary : and wherever they had been grant¬ 
ed, it was in cases very different from this—that if 
the commission in debate should be decreed to Ser¬ 
vilius, it would seem an affront to all the rest of 
the same rank, that being equal in dignity, they 
should be thought unworthy of the same honor— 
that he himself, indeed, had voted an extraordi¬ 
nary commission to young Cajsar ; but Ctesar had 
first given an extraordinary protection and deliver¬ 
ance to them: that they must either have taken 
his army from him, or decreed the command of it 
to him; which could not, therefore, be so properly 
said to be given, as not taken avray : but that no 
such commission had ever been granted to any 
one, who was w^holly idle and unemployed'^.— 
As to the second opinion, of decreeing that ju o- 
vince to the consuls, he shews it to be both against 
the dignity of the consuls themselves, and against 
the public service: that when D. Brutus, a consul 
elect, was actually besieged, on the preservation 
of whom their common safety depended; and 
when a dreadful war was on foot, already entrusted 
to the two consuls, the very mention of Asia and 
Syria would give a handle to jealousy and envy; 
and, though the decree was not to take place till 
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D. Brutus should first be relieved, yet a new com¬ 
mission would necessarily take oflF some part o‘f 
their thoughts and attention from the old. Then, 
addressing himself to Pansa, he says, that though 
his mind, he knew, was intent on delivering D. 
Brutus, yet the nature of things would force him 
to turn it sometimes towards Dolabella; and that, 
if he had more minds than one, they should all be 
directed and wholly fixed ori Modena* : that, for 
his own part, he had resigned, in his consulship, 
a rich and well furnished province, that nothing 
might interrupt his endeavors to quench that 
flame which was then raised in his country: he 
wished that Pansa would imitate him, whom he 
used to commend; that, if the consuls, however, 
desired to have provinces, as other great men had 
usually done, let them first bring D. Brutus safe 
home to them : who ought to be guarded with the 
same care as the image that fell from heaven, and 
was kept in the temple of Vesta, in the safety of 
which they were all safe. That this decree would 
create great delay and obstruction to the war 
against Dolabella; which required a general pre¬ 
pared, equipped, and already invested with com¬ 
mand: one who had authority, reputation, an army, 
and’ a resolution tried in the service of his coun- 
tryt:—-that it must, therefore, either be Brutus or 
Cassius, or both of them—that Brutus could not 
be spared from Macedonia, where he was quelling 
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the last efforts of the faction, and oppressing C. 
Antony, who, with the remains of a broken army, 
was still in possession of some considerable 
places: that when he had finished that work, if he 
found it of use to the commonwealth to pursue 
Dolabella, he would do it of himself, as he had 
hitherto done, without waiting for their orders: for 
both he and Cassius had, on many occasions, been 
a senate to themselves : that in such a season of 
general confusion, it was necessary to be governed 
by the times, rather than by rules: that Brutus 
arid Cassius ever held the safety and liberty of their 
country to be the most sacred rule of acting*. 
“ For by what law,” says he, “ by what right have 
they hitherto been acting, the one in Greece, 
** the other in Syria, but b^ that which Jupiter 
“ himself ordained, that all things beneficial to the 
‘‘ community should be esteemed lawful and just ? 
“ for law is nothing else but right reason, derived 
to us from the Gods, enjoining what is honest, 
“ prohibiting the contrary : this was the law which 
“ Cassius obeyed when he went into Syria; ano- 
** ther man’s province, if w e judge by written law; 
but when these are overturned, his own, by the 
law of nature :-^but that Cassius’s acts might be 
confirmed also by the authority of the senate, he 
“ proposed a decree to this effect; that whereas 
“ the senate has declared P. Dolabella to be an 
“ enemy of the Roman people, and ordered him to 
be pursued by open war; to the intent that he 
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“ may suffer the punishment due to him, both from 
“ Gods and men; it is the will of the senate, that 
“ C. Cassius, proconsul, shall hold the province 
“ of Syria, in the same manner as if he had obtained 
“ it by right of law: and that he receive the several 
‘^armies from Q. Marcius Crispus,.proconsul; L. 

“ Statius Murcus, proconsul; A. Allienus, lieute- 
“ nant; which they are hereby required to deliver 
to him: that with these, and what other forces 
“ he can procure, he shall pursue Dolabella both by 
“ land and sea; that, for the occasions of the war, 

** he shall have a power to deme id ships, seamen, 

“ money, and all things useh Itohim, from whom- 
“ soever he thinks fit, in Syria, Asia, Bithynia, 

“ Pontus: and that, whatever province he comes 
“ into in prosecuting the war, he shall have an au- 
thority s.^perior to that of the proper governor : 

“ that if king D iotarus, the father, or the son, 
shall assist C, Cassius, proconsul, with their 
troops, as thcyha\e oft assisted the Roman peo- 
pie in other Avars, their conduct Avill be accep- 
“ table to the senate and people: that if any of 
“ the other kings, tetrarchs, and potentates, shall 
“ do the like, the sf nat^ and people will not be 
unmindful of their servicesthat, as soon as the 
public affairs were settled, C. Pansa, and A. 
Hirtius, the consuls, one or both of them, should 
take the first opportunity of moving the senate 
about the disposal of the consular and praetorian 
provinces: and that, in the mean while, they 
should all continue in the hands of those who 
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now held them, till successors were appointed by 

' the senate*. 

\ !> * 

From the senate, Cicero went directly into the 
forumj, to ^ve the people an account of the debate, 
and recommend to them the interests of Cassius: 
hither Pansa tbllbwed him, anjJ, to weaken thfe in¬ 
fluence of his authority, declared to the citizens, 
that what Cicero contended for, was against the 
will and advice of Cassius’s nearest friends and re¬ 
lations——of which Cicero gives the following ac¬ 
count in a letter to Cassius. 


M. T. Cicero to C. Cassius. 

“ With what zeal I defended your dignity, both 
in the senate and with the people, I would have 
you learn rather from your other friends, than 
** from me. My opinion would easily have prevailed 
“ in the senate, had not Pansa eagerly opposed it. 
After I had proposed that vote, I was produced 
to the people by Servilius, the tribune, and said 
every thing which I could of you, with a 
‘‘ strength of voice that filled the forum, and 
with such a clamor and approbation of the 
“ people, that I had never seen the like before. 

—You will pardon me, I hope, for doing it 
“ against the will of your mother-in-law. The 
“ timorous woman was afraid that Pansa would 
“ be disgusted. Pansa, indeed, declared to the 
** assembly, that both your mother and brother 
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“ were against it; but that did not move me, I had 
“ other considerations more at heart: my regard 
“ was to the Republic, to which I have always 
“ wished well, and to your dignity and glory, 
there is one thing which I enlarged upon in the 
senate, and mentioned also to the people, in which 
‘‘ I must desire you to make my words good : for 
“ I promised, and in a manner assured them, that 
“ you neither had, nor would wait for our decrees; 

but would defend the Republic yourself in your 
“ own way : and though we had heard nothing, 
“ either where you were, or what forces you had; 

yet I took it for granted, that all the forces in 
“ those parts were yours; and was confident, that 
you had already recovered the province of Asia 
“ to the Republic: let it be your care to outdo 
“ yourself, in endeavoring still to advance your own 
** glory. Adieu*.” 

As to the issue of the contest, some writers tell 
us that it ended as Cicero desired : but it is evi¬ 
dent, from the letter just recited, and more clearly 
still from other letters, that Pansa’s authority pre¬ 
vailed against him, for granting the commission to 
the consuls'l*. Cassius, however, as Cicero advised 
and declared, had little regard to what they were 
decreeing at Rome; but undertook the whole af¬ 
fair himself, and soon put an end to Dolabella’s 

* Ep. Fam. 12. 7» 
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triumph^ as will be mentioned hereafter in its proper 
place. 

The statue of Minerva, which Cicero, upon his 
goii% into exile, had dedicated in the Capitol, by 
the title of the Guardian of the City, was, about 
the end of the last year, thrown down and shattered 
to pieces by a tempest of thunder and lightning. 
This the later writers take notice of, as ominous, 
and portending the fall of Cicero himself: though 
neither Cicero, nor any of that time, made any such 
reflection upon it. The senate, however, out of 
respect to him, passed a decree, in a full house, 
on the eighteenth of March, that the statue should 
be repaired and restored to its place*. So that it 
Avas now made by public authority, what he him¬ 
self had designed it to be, a standing monument 
to posterity, that the safety of the Republic had 
been the constant object of his counsels. 

D. Brutus was reduced, by this time, to such 
straits, in Modena, that his friends began to be 
greatly alarmed for him; taking it for granted, 
that if he fell into Antony’s hands, he would be 
treated no better than Trebonius. The mention, 
therefore, of a pacification being revived in the se-< 
nate,»and recommended by Pansa himself, upon an 
intimation given by Antony's friends, that he was 
now in a disposition to submit to reason, Cicero, 
out of a concern for Brutus's safety, consented to 

* EodieSenatus decrevit, ut Minervt,- nostra, Custos Urbis, 
fjuam turbo, dejccerat, restitucrctur. Ep. Fam. 12. 25. Dio. 1. 
45. p. 2/8. 
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the decree of a second cmbassay, to be executed 
by himself and Serviliiis, together with three other 
consular senators : but finding, upon recollcif||on, 
that there appeared no symptoms of any chaii^ ia 
Antony, and that his friends produced no proofs of 
it, nor any thing new in his conduct, he was con¬ 
vinced that he had made a false step, and that no¬ 
thing more was intended than to gain time; which 
was of great use to Antony, as it would retard the 
attempts of relieving Modena, and give an oppor¬ 
tunity to Ventidius to join him, who was marching 
towards him, at that time, with three legions. At 
the next meeting, therefore, of the senate, he re¬ 
tracted his opinion, and declared against the late 
decree, as dangerous and insidious ; and, in a warm 
and pathetic speech, pressed them to rescind it 
He owns, that it was indecent for one, Avhose au¬ 
thority they had so often followed in the most im¬ 
portant debates, to declare himself mistaken and 
deceived ; yet his comfort w^as, that it was in com¬ 
mon with them all, and with a consul of the great¬ 
est wisdom : that when Piso and Calenus, who 
knew Antony’s secret, the one of whom entertain¬ 
ed his wife and children at his house, the other 
\fas perpetually sending and receiving letters from 
him, began to renew, what they had long inter¬ 
mitted, their exhortations to peace; and when the 
consul thought fit to exhort the same thing, a man, 
whose prudence could not easily be imposed upon, 
whose virtue approved no peace, but on Antony’s 
submission; whose greatness of mind preferred 
death to slaveiy ; it was natural to imagine, that 
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there was some special reason for all this; some 
secret wotind in Antony’s affairs, which the public 
unacquainted with: especially when it was re- 
por|^^ that Antony's family were under some un¬ 
usual" affliction, and his friends in the senate be¬ 
trayed a dejection in their looks—for if ^there wus 
fiothing in it, why should Piso and Cale|ius, above 
all others; why at that time; why so unexpect¬ 
edly, so suddenly, move for peace ? yet now, when 
they had entangled the senate in a pacific em¬ 
bassy, they both denied, that there was any thing 
new or particular, which induced them to it*: 
that there could be no occasion, therefore, for new 
measures, when there was nothing new in the case 
itself—that they were drawn in, and deceived by 
Antony’s friends, who were serving his private, 
not the public interest—that he had seen it from 
the first, though but darkly; his concern for Bru¬ 
tus having dazzled his eyes; for whose liberty, if 
a substitute could be accepted, he would freely 
offer'himself to be shut up in his place—that if 
Antony would humble himself, and sue to them 
for any thing, he should, perhaps, be for hearing' 
him; but while he stood to his arms, and acted 
offensively, their business was to resist force by 

force-but they would tell him, perhaps, that the 

thing was not in their power, since an embassy was 
actually decreed. “ But what is it,” says .he, ‘‘that 
•‘ is not free to the wise, which it is possible to re- 
“ trieve ? it is the case of every man to err, but the 
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“ part only of a fool to persevere in error—if we have 
been drawn away by false and fallacious hopes, let 
“ us turn again into the way; for the sufestharbour 
‘‘ to a penitent is a change of his conduct*.” He 
then shews how the embassy, so far front 
service, would certainly hurt, nay, had alrea^j^nutt, 
the Republic, by checking the zeal of the towns 
and colonies of Italy, and the courage of the le¬ 
gions, wliich had declared for them, who could ne¬ 
ver be eager to fight, while the senate was sound¬ 
ing a rctreatf. That nothing was more unjust, 
than to determine any thing about peace, without 
the consent of those who were carrying on the 
war ; and not only without, but against their con¬ 
sent : that Hirtius and Cassar had no thoughts of 
peace; from whom he had letters then in his hands, 
declaring their hopes of victory: for their desire 
was to conquer, and to acquire peace—not by 
treaty, but by victoryj. That there could not 
possibly be any peace with one to whom nothing 
could be granted: they had voted him to have 
forged several decrees of the senate;—would they 
vote them again to be genuine ? they had annulled 
his laws, as made by violence—would they now 
consent to restore them ? they had decreed him to 
have embezzled five millions of moneycould such 
a waste be absolved from a charge of fraud t that 
immunities, priesthoods, kingdoms, had been sold by 
him;—Coiild those bargains be confirmed, which 
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their decrees had made void *? That if they should 
grant him the farther Gaul, and an army, what 
would it be else, but to defer the war, not to make 
P^ce ? nay, not only to prolong the war, but to 
yiel^’^im the victoryf. “ Was it for this,” says 
he,’r^^at we have put on the robe of war, taken 
“ arms, sent out all the youth of Italy; that, vdth 
** a most flourishing and numerous army, we should 
“ send an embassy at last for peace ? anti must 1 
“ bear a part in that embassy, or assist in that 
“ council, where, if I differ from the rest, the peo- 
“ pie of Rome can never know it ? so that, whate- 
** ver concessions are made to Antony, or whatever 
“ mischief he may do hereafter, it must be at the 
“ hazard of my credit.” lie then shew^s, that, if 
an embassy must needs be sent, he, of all men, Avas 
the most improper to be ei'iiploycd in it; that he 
had ever been against any embassy; was the mover 
of their taking the habit of war; was ahvays for the 
severest proceedings both against Antony and his 
associates; that all that party looked upon him as 
prejudiced, and Antony Avould be offended at the 
sight of himj. That if they did not trouble them¬ 
selves how Antony might take it, he begged them 
at least to spare him the pain of seeing Antony, 
which he should never be able to bear: Avho, in a 
speech, lately, to his parricides, Avlicn he was dis¬ 
tributing rewards to the boldest of them, had pro¬ 
mised Cicero s estate to Petissius ; that he should 
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never endure the sight of L. Antony, whose cruelty 
he could not have escaped, but by the defence of 
his walls and gates, and the zeal of his native 
town: that though he might be able to command 
himsijf, and dissemble his uneasiness at the sight 
of Antony and his crew, yet some regard should be 
had to his life; not that he set any value upon it 
himself, but it ought not to be thought despicable 
by the seiAte and people of Rome; since, if he did 
not deceive himself’ it was he who, by his watch¬ 
ings, cares, and votes, had managed mutters so, 
that all the attempts of their enemies had not hi¬ 
therto been able to do them any harm*. That if 
his life had been oft attempted at home, where the 
fidelity of his friends, and the eyes of all Rome, 
were his guard, what might he not apprehend from 
so long a journey ? that there were three roads from 
Rome to Modena; the Flaminian, along the upper 
sea; the Aureliaii, along the lower; the Cassian, in 
the middle:—that they were ail of them beset bv 
Antony’s allies, his own utter enemies: the Cas¬ 
sian, by Lento; the Flaminian, by V’^entidius; 
the Aurelian, by the whole Ciodian familyj',~ 
That he would stay, therefore, in the city, if 
the senate would give leave, which was his pro¬ 
per seat, his watch, and station: that others 
might enjoy camps, kingdoms, military com¬ 
mands ; he would take care of the city, and the 
affairs at home, in partnership with them; that he 
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iJid not refuse the charge, but it was the people^ 
who refused it for him: for no man was less timo¬ 
rous, though none more cautious than he—that a 
statesman ought to leave behind him a reputation 
of glory in dying; not the reproach of er^r and 
folly: “ who,” says he, “ does not bewail the death 
“ of Trebonius ? yet there are some who say, though 
“ it is hard, indeed, to say it, that he is the less to 
** be pitied, for not keeping a better guard against 
a base and detestable villain: for wise men tell 
“ us, that he who professes to guard the lives of 
“ others, ought, in the first jdacc, to keep a guard 
“ upon his own*.” That if he should happen to 
escape all the snares of the road, that Antony’s 
rage w’^as so furious, that he would never suffer him 
to return alive from the congress ;—that, when he 
was a young volunteer, in the wars of Italy, he was 
present at a conference of Cn. Pompey, the consul, 
and P. Vettius, the general of the Marsi, held 
between the two camps; there was no fear, no 
suspicion, nor any violent hatred, on either side: 
that there was an interview, likewise, between 
Sylla and Scipio, in their civil wars, where, 
though faith was not strictly observed, yet no vio¬ 
lence was offered']':—but the case was different 
in treating with Antony, where, if others could 
be safe, he, at least, could not: that Antony would 
never come into their camp, much less they into 
his:—that, if they transacted affairs by letter, 
his opinion would always be one and the same ; to 

•Philip. 10. tlb. 11. 
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reduce every thing to the will of the senate: that 
this would be misrepresented to the veterans, as se¬ 
vere and perverse; and might excite them, per¬ 
haps, to some violence—“ Le,t my life, therefore,^ 
says he, “ be reserved to the service of my coun^ 
“ try, as long as either dignity or nature will al- 
** low: let my death fall by the necessary course 
“ of fate; or if I must meet it sooner, let me meet 
it with glory.—Since the Republic then, to speak 
the most moderately, has no occasion for this 
“ embassy, yet, if 1 can undertake it with safety, 
“ I will go ; and, in this whole affair, will govern 
“ myself entirely, fathers, not by a regard to my 
** own danger, but to the service of the state; and, 
after the most mature deliberation, will resolve to 
“ do that which I shall judge to be most useful to 
“ the public interest.”— 

Though he did not absolutely refuse the employ¬ 
ment, yet he dissuaded it so strongly, that the 
thing was wholly dropt; and Pansa, about the end 
of the month, marched away towards Gaul, at the 
head of his new raised army, in order to join Hir- 
tius and Octavius, and, without farther delay, to at¬ 
tempt a decisive battle with Antony for the delivery 
of D. Brutus. 

Antony, at the same time, while he was perplex¬ 
ing the counsels of the senate, by the intrigues of his 
friends,, was endeavoring also, by his letters, to shake 
the resolution of Hirtius and Octavius, and draw 
them off from the cause, which they were now 
serving: but their answers seem to have been short 
and firm; referring him constantly to the authority 
VoL. III. M 
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of the senate: yet, as things were now drawing to¬ 
wards a crisis, he made one elFort more upon them; 
and, in the following expostulatory letter, re¬ 
proached them, with great freedom, for deserting 
their true interest, and suffering themselves to be 
duped, and drawn in by Cicero, to revive the Pom¬ 
peian cause, and establish a power, which, in the 
c^, would destroy them. 


Antonius to Hirtius and C^sar. 

“ Upon the news of Trebonius’s death, I was 
equally affected both with joy and with grief. It 
was matter of real'joy to me, to see a villain suffer 
“ the vengeance due^o the ashes of the roost il- 
lustrioiis of men; and that, within the circle of 
“ the current year, the divine providence lias dis- 
“ played itself) by the punishment of parricide, in- 
“ flictcd already on some, and ready to fall upon 
“ the rest. But, on the other hand, it is a subject 
“ of just grief to me, that Dolabella should be de> 
“ dared an enemy, because he has killed a mur- 
derer; and that the son of a buffoon should be 
dearer to the people of Rome, than Csesar, the 
father of his country: but the cruellest reflection 
“ of all is, that you, Hirtius, covered with Cassar's 
favors, and left by him in a Condition, which 
**you yourself wonder at; and you too, young 
“ man, who owe every thing to his name, are doing 
“ all, which is in your power, that Dolabella may 
be thought justly condemned ,* that this wretch 
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be delivered from the siege; and Cassius and 
“ Brutus be invested with all power. You look 
“ upon the present state of things, as people did 
“ upon the past; call Poinpey’s camp the senate; 

“ have made the vanquished Cicero your captain; 

“ are strengthening Macedonia with armies; have 
“ given Africa to Varus, twice a prisoner; have sent 
“ Cassius into Syria; suffered Casca to act as tri- 
‘‘ bune; suppressed the revenues of the Julian Lu- 
“perci; abolished the colonies of veterans, estab- 
“ lished by law and the decree of the senate; pro- 
^ mise to restore to the people of Marseilles, what 
Avas taken from them by right of war; forget 
‘‘ that a Pompeian was made incapable of any dig- 
nity by Hirtius’s law; have supplied Brutus Avith 
‘‘ Appuleius’s money; applauded the putting to 
“ death Poetus and Menedemus, Caesar’s friends, 

“ Avhom he made free of the city; took no notice 
of Theopompus, when, stript and banished by 
“ Trebonius, he flee! to Alexandriayou see Ser. 

“ Galba in your camp, armed Avith the same 
“ poignard Avith which he stabbed Caesar; haA^e 
“ enlisted my soldiers, and other veterans, on 
“ pretence of destroying those Avho killed Caesar; 

“ and then employ them, before they knoAV what 
they are doing, against their quaestor, or their 
2:eneral, or their comrades—Avhat have vou not 
** done, which Pompey himself, Avere he alive, , 
** or his son, if he could, would not do ? In shoit, 

“ you deny that any peace can be made, un- 
less I set Brutus at liberty, of supply him with 
provisions: can this please those veterans, who 
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have not yet declared themselves ? for as to your 
“ part, you have sold yourselves to the flatteries 
^^and poisoned honors of the senate. But you 
** come, you say, to preserve the troops which are 
“ besieged. I am not against their being saved, or 
“ going wherever you please; if they will but 
“ leave him to perish, who has deserved it. You 
‘♦write me word, that the mention of concord has 
“ been revived in the senate, and five consular em- 
“ bassadors appointed; it is hard to believe, that 
“ those, who have driven me to this extremity, 
** when I offered the fairest conditions, and was 
“ willing to remit some part of them, should do 
“ any thing with moderation or humanity: nor is 
“ it probable, that the same men, who voted Do-' 
labella an enemy^or a most laudable act, can 
“ ever forgive me, who am in the same sentiments 
“ with him. Wherefore, it is your business to re-^ 
“ fleet, which of the two is the more eligible, or 
“ more useful to our common interest; to revenge 
the death of Trebonius, or of Caesar; and whiclr 
“ the more equitable; for us to act against each 
“ other, that the Pompeian cause, so often defeat- 
, “ ed, may recover itself; or to join our forces lest 
“ we become, at last, the sport of our enemies; 
“ who, which of us soever may happen to falh are 
“ sure to be the gainers. But fortune has hitherto 
‘^ prevented that spectacle; unwilling to see two 
“ armies; like members of the same body, fighting 
“against each other; and Cicero, all the while, 
“ like a master of gladiators, matching us, and or- 
“ dering the combat: who is so far happy, as to 
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have caught you with the same bait, with which 
** he brags to have caught Ceesar. For my part, 1 
“ am resolved to suflfer no affront, either to myself 
“ or my friends; nor to desert the party which 
“ Pompey hated; nor to see the veterans drivea 
“ out of their possessions, and dragged one by one 
“ to the rack; nor to break my word with Dola- 
“ bella ; nor to violate my league with Lepidus, a 
“ most religious man ; nor to betray Plancus, the 
“ partner of all my counsels. If the immortal Gods 
support me, as I hope they will, in the pursuit 
of so good a cause, I shall live with pleasure; 
“ but if any other fate expects me, I taste a joy 
“ however before-hand, in the sure foresight of 
“ your punishment: for if the Pompeiajis are so 
“ insolent, wlien conquered, how much more they 
“ will be so, when conquerors, it will be your lot to 
“ feel. In a word, this is the sum of my Fes<^u** 
“ tion: 1 can forgive the injuries of my friends, 
“ if they themselves are disposed, either to forget 
“ them, or prepared, in conjunction with me, to re*- 
“ venge the death of Caesar: I cannot believe 
that any embassadors will come; when they do, 
“ I shall know what they have to demand*.” Hir- 
tius and Caesar, instead of answering this letter, 
sent it directly to Cicero, at Rome, to make what 
use of it he thought fit with the senate, or the people. 

In this interval, Lepidus wrote a public letter to 
tbe senate, to exhort them to measures of peace, 
and to save the effusion of civil blood, by con- 
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triving some way of reconcpiJg^ Antony and his 
friends to the service of tlie|T',xiountry; without 
giving the least intimation^of ^4iis thanks for the 
public honors, which they had lately decreed to 
him. This was not at all agreeable to the senate, 
and confirmed their fonner jealousy of his disaffec¬ 
tion to the Republic, and good understanding 
with Antony. They agreed, however, to a vote 
proposed by Servilius, that J-epidus should be 
thanked for his love of peace, and care of the citi¬ 
zens, yet should be desired, not to trouble himself 
any farther about it, but to leave that affair to 
them ; who thought that tliere could be no peace, 
unless Antony should lay down his arms, and sue 
for it. This letter gave Antony’s friends a fresh 
handle to renew their instances for a treaty, for the 
sake of obliging Lepidus, who had it in his power, 
they said, to force them to it: which put Cicero, 
once more, to the trouble of confuting and ex¬ 
posing all their arguments. He told them, that 
he was ever afraid, from the first, lest an insidious 
offer of peace should damp the common zeal, 
for the recovery of .their libertj'^: that, whoever 
delighted in discord, and the blood of citizens, 
ought to be expelled from the society of human 
kind : yet it was to be considered, whether there 
were not some wars, wholly inexpiable; where no 
peace could be made, and where a treaty of peace 
was but a stipulation of slavery*: that the war, 
now on foot, was of this sort; undertaken against 
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a set of men who were natnral enemies to society % 
whose only pleasure it was to oppress, plunder, 
and murder their fellow-creatures; and to restore 
such to the city, was to destroy the city itself’*'.-*— 
That they ought to remember what decrees they 
had already made against them, such as had never 
been made against a foreign enemy, or any with 
whom there could be peace—that since wisdom, 
as well as fortitude, was expected from men of 
their rank, though these indeed could hardly be 
separated, yet he was willing to consider them se¬ 
parately, and follow what wisdom, the more cau^ 

tious and guarded of the two, prescribed.-“ If 

“ wisdom, then,” says he, “ should command me 
** to hold nothing so dear as life ; to decree no-. 
“ thing at the hazard of my head; to avoid all 
“ danger, tliough slavery was sure to be the conse* 
“ quence; I would reject that wisdom, he it ever 
“ so leanied; but if it teaches us to preserve our 
“ lives, our fortunes, our families, yet so as to 
“ think them inferior to liberty; to wish to enjoy 
“ them no longer than we can do it in a frec'Re*- 
“ public; not to part with our liberty for them, 
“ but to throw them all away for liberty, as expos- 
“ ing us only to greater mischief without it; I 
** would then listen to her voice, and obey her as 
** a Godf.” That no man had a greater respect 
for Lepidus than himself; and though there had 
been an old friendship between them, yet he va^f. 
lued him, not so much for that, as his services to 

• Ib. 52. + Ib. 3. 
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the pubiic, in prevailing with young Pompey to 
lay down his arms, and free his country from the 
misery of a cruel war: that the Republic had many 
pledges of fidelity from Lepidus; his great nobi¬ 
lity ; great honors; high-pnesthood; many parts 
of the city adorned by him and his ancestors; his 
wife, children, great fortunes, pure from any taint 
of civil blood; no citizen ever hurt, many preserv¬ 
ed by him: that such a man might err in judg¬ 
ment but could never wilfully be an enemy to his 
country.—That his desire of peace was laudable, if he 
could make such a peace for them now, as when he 
restored Pompey to them.—That for this tliey had 
decreed him greater honors than had been given 
before to any man, a statue with a splendid inscrip- 
tian, and a triumph even in absence*.—That, by 
good fortune, they had managed matters so, that 
Pompey s return might consist with the validity of 
CsBsar'sacts, which, for the sake of peace, they had 
confirmed ; since they had decreed to Pompey the 
live millions and a half, v^hich were raised by the 
sale of his estates, to enable him to buy them again: 
he desired, that the task of replacing him in the 
possessions of his ancestors, might be committed 
to him for his old friendship with his father: that 
it should be his first care to nominate him an augur, 
and repay the same favor to the son, which he 
himself received from the fatherf: that those 
who had seen him lately at Marseilles,, brought 
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word that he was r^dy to come with his troops to 
the relief of Modena, but that he was afraid of 
giving offence to the veterans; which shewed him 
to be the true son of that father, who used to act 
with as much prudence as courage.—That it was 
Lepidus’s business to take care, not to be thought^ 
to. act with more arrogance than became him: 
that if he meant to frighten them with his army, 
he should remember that it was the army of tlie 
senate and people of Rome, not his own*.—Tha^ 
if he interposed his authority without arms, that 
was indeed the more laudable, but would hardly 
be thought necessary.—For, though his authority 
was as great with them as that of the noblest citi¬ 
zen ought to be, yet the senate was not unmind¬ 
ful of their own dignity; and there never was a 
graver, firmer, stouter senate than the present.-— 
That they were all so incensed against the enemies of 
their liberty, that no man’s authority could repress 
tlieir ardor, or extort their arms from them.—That 
they hoped the best, but would ratlier suffer the 
worst than live slavesf.—That there was no danger 
to be apprehended from Lepidus, since lie could 
not enjoy the splendor of his own fortunes, but 
with the safety of all honest men.—That nature first 

makes men honest, but fortune conhims them; 
for though it was the common interest of all to 

promote the safety of the public, yet it was more 
particularly of those who were happy in thdr tbr-^ 
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tunes.-That nobody was more so than Lepidus,. 

and nobody, therefore, better disposed r of which 
the people saw a remarkable instance, in the con-» 
cern which he expressed, when Antony offered a 
diadeni to Caesar, and chose to be his slave rather 
lhan his colleague; for which single act, if he had 
been guilty of nothing else, he had richly deserved 

the worst punishment*.-^Then, after inveighing, 

as usual, against Antony, through several pages, 
be declared all thoughts of peace with him to be 
vain; and, for a fresh proof of it, produced his 
last letter to Hirtius and Octavius, and read it 
publicly to the assembly: not that he thought it 
worth reading, he says, but to let them see his 
traitorous views openly avowed and confessed by 
himself. He read it to them paragraph by para<^ 
graph, with his own comment and remarks upon 
it; rallying all along, with great wit and spirit, 
the rage, the extravagance, the inconsistenty, the 
folly, and the inaccuracy of each sentence. On 
the whole, he says, that if Lepidus had seen it, he 
would neither have advised, or thought any peace 
with him possible.—-That fire and water would 
sooner unite, than the Antonys be reconciled to 
the Republic.—That the first and best thing, there¬ 
fore, was to conquer; the second, to decline no 
danger for the liberty of their country; that there 
was no third thing, but the last and worst of all, 
to submit to the utmost baseness, through a desire 
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of living.—For which reasons, he declared his con¬ 
currence with Servilius, in the vote upon Lepidus’s 
letters ; and proposed an additional decree, either 
to be joined to the other, or published separately. 
—That Pompey the Great, the son of Cnseus, in 
offering his service and his troops to the senate and 
people of Rome, had acted agreeably to the cou¬ 
rage and zeal of his father and ancestors; and to 
his own virtue, industry, and good disposition to 
the Republic: and that the thing was grateful and 
acceptable to the senate ^and people, and would 
hereafter be an honor to himself. 

After the debate, which ended as Cicero wished, 
he sent the following short letter to Lepidus, which, 
by the coldness and negligence with which it was 
drawn, seems to be designed, to let Lepidus see, 
that they were perfectly easy and secure at Rome, 
whatever measures he might think fit to take. 

Cicero to Lepidus. 

“ While, out of the great respect which I bear to 
“ you, I am making it my particular care to ad- 
vance your dignity as much as possible, it was a 
“ concern to me, to see that you did not think it 
“ worth while to return your thanks to the senate, 
“ for the extraordinary honors which they have 
lately conferred upon you. I rejoice, however, 
that you are so desirous of making peace among 
citizens: if you can separate that peace ftom 
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“ slaver}’’) you will consult both the good of tlie 

Republic, and your own dignity: but if the ef* 
“ feet of it be, to restore a desperate man to an 
“ arbitrary dominion, I would have you to know, 
“ that all men of sense have taken a resolution to 
^ prefer death to servitude. You will act more 
“ wisely, therefore, in my judgment, if you meddle 
“ no farther with that affair of peace; which is not 
“ agreeable either to the senate or the people, or to 
“ any honest man: but you will hear enough of 
“ this from others, or be informed of it by letters, 
“ and will be directed by your own prudence, what 
“ is the best for you to do*.” 

Plancus, too, who commanded in Gaul, and now 
resided near Lyons, at the head of a brave army, 
enforced Lepidus's advice, by a letter likewise to 
the senate on the same subject of peace; to which 
Cicero wrote the following answer : 

Cicero to Platsjcus. 

“ The account which our friend Fumius brought 
‘‘ of your affection to the Republic, was highly 
“ agreeable both to the senate and people of Rome: 
“ but your letter, when read in the senate, did not 
“ seem to agree with Furnius’s report: for you ad- 
“ vised us to* peace, when your colleague, a man 
“ of the greatest eminence, was besieged by most 
“ infamous plunderers; who ought eitho* to sue for 

• Ep. Fam. x. 27. 
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“ peace, by laying down their arms, or, if they 
demand it, with sword in hand, it must be pro- 
“ cured by victory, not treaty. But in what 
manner your letters, as well as Lepidus's also, 
** were received, you will understand from that ex- 
“ cellent man your brother, and from Furnius, 

C. Antony, whom we mentioned above to have 
retreated with seven cohorts to Apollonia, not dar¬ 
ing to wait for Brutus’s arrival, who was now ad¬ 
vancing towards him, marched out to Buthrotum, 
to seek his fortune elsewhere, in quarters more se¬ 
cure and remote: but being overtaken and attack¬ 
ed on his march by a part of Brutus’s army, he 
lost three of his cohorts in the action; and in a 
second engagement, with another body of troops, 
which young Cicero commanded, was entirely 
routed and taken prisoner: which made Brutus ab¬ 
solute master of the country, without any farther 
oppositionf* This fresh success gave occasion for 
a second letter from Brutus to the senate; of which 
Cicero makes the following mention : “ Your Ict- 
ter,” says he, “ which was read in the senate, 
“ shews the counsel of the general, the virtue of 
your soldiers, the industry of your officers, and, 
“dn particular, of my Cicero, If your friends had 
been willing to move the senate upon it, and if 
“ it had not fallen into most turbulent times, since 
*’ the departure of Pansa, some just and proper ho- 
nor would have been decreed for it to the GodsJ.” 

* £p. Fam. 6* t Plut. in Brut. 

I Tuae litterse, quae in Senatu recitatae sunt, 6c Iiuperttorii 
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The taking C. Antony prisoner put Brutus un¬ 
der some difficulty in what manner he should treat 
him: if he set him at liberty, to which he was in¬ 
clined, he had reason to apprehend fresh trouble 
from him, both to himself and the Republic: if he 
kept him prisoner in his camp, he was afraid, lest 
some sedition might be raised on his account, and, 
by his intrigues, in his own army ; or if he put him 
to death, that it ^vould be thought an act of cru¬ 
elty, which his nature abhorred. He consulted 
Cicero, therefore, upon it, by letter. “ C. An- 
“ tony,” saj'^s he, “ is still with me; but, in truth, 

I am moved with the prayers of the man, and 
“ afraid, lest the madness of some should make 
* ‘ him the occasion of mischief to me. I am 
“ wholly at a loss what to do with him. If I knew 
“ your mind, I should be at ease: for I should 
“ think that the best which you advised*.” Ci¬ 
cero’s advice was, to keep him under a safe guard, 
till they knew the fate of D. Brutus, in Modenaf. 
Brutus, however, treated him with great lenity, 
and seemed much disposed to give him his liberty : 
for which purpose he not only wrote to the senate 

consilium & militum virtutem, industriam tuorum, ia quibus 
Ciceronis mei declarant. Quod si tuis placuisset de his litleris 
Kferri, & nisi in tempus turbulentissiraum post discessum Panta; 
incidissent, hpnos quoque Justus ac debitus Diis iinmovlalibus de- 
cretus asset. Ad Brut. 2. 7. 

* Aotonius adhuc est nobiscum : sed -medius iSdius & moveor 
bominU precibu,s, &c timeo jjie ilium aliquorum furor excipiat. 
Plane ^tuo. Quod si scicem quid tibi placeret, sin,e sollicitudina 
essem. Id enim optimum esse persuasum esset mihi. Ad Brut. 

t Quod me de Antonio consulis; quoad Bruti exilum evguori- 
mus, custodiendum puto. Ib. 4. 
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about it himself, but permitted Antony to write too, 
and with the style of proconsul; which surprised 
and shocked all his friends at Rome, and especially 
Cicero, who expostulates with him for it in the 
following terms. 

“ On the thirteenth of April,” says he, your 
messenger, Pilus, brought us two letters, the one 
‘‘ in your name, the other in Antony’s, and gave 
them to Servilius, the tribune; he to Cornutus, 
the praetor. They were read in the senate. An- 
“ tony, proconsul, raised as much wonder as if it 
** had been Dolabella, emperor; from whom also 
there came an express; but nobody, like your 
“ Pilus, was so hardy as to produce the letters, or 
deliver them to the magistrates. Your letter 
“ was read ; short indeed, but extremely mild to- 
wards Antony: the senate was amazed at it. 
“ For my part, I did not know how to act. Should 
I affirm it to be forged ? What if you should 
own it? Should I admit it to be genuine? that 
“ was not for your honor. I chose, therefore, to 
be silent that day. On the next, when the affiair 
“ had made some noise, and Pilus’s carriage had 
“ given offence, I began the debate; said much of 
‘‘ proconsul Antony; Sextiusperformedhis part, and 
observed to me, afterwards, in private, what dan- 
“ ger his son and mine would be liable to, if they 
had really taken up arms against a proconsul.— 
“ You know the man; he did justice to the cause. 

Others also spoke, but our friend Labeo took 
“ notice that your seal was not put to the letter, 
nor any date added; nor had you written ^bout 
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** it, as usual, to your friends; from which he main- 
“ tained the letter to be forged, and, in short, con- 
“ vinced the house of it. It is now your part, 
“ Brutus, to consider the whole state and nature of 
** the war; you are delighted, I perceive, with le- 
“ nity, and think it the best way of proceeding: 
** this, indeed, is generally right; but the proper 
place of clemency is in cases and seasons very 
“ different from the present: for what are we do- 
ing now, Brutus ?—we see a needy and desperate 
“ crew threatening the very temples of the Gods; 
** and that the war must necessarily decide whe> 
“ ther we are to live or not. Who is it, then, 
“ whom we are sparing ? or what is it that we 
“ mean ? Are we consulting the safety of those, 
“ who, if they get the better, are sure not to leave 
** the least remains of us ?—for what difference is 
** there between Dolabella and any of the three 
Autonys ?—if we spare any of these, we have 
been too severe to Dolabella. It was owing 
“ chiefly to my advice and authority, that the se- 
nate and people are in this way of 'thinking, 
“ though the thing itself, indeed, also obliged them 
to it: if you do not approve this policy, 1 shall 
** defend your opinion, but cannot depart from my 
“ own: the world expects from you nothing ebther 
remiss or cruel: it is easy to moderate the mat-v 
“ ter, by severity to the leaders-r-generosity to the 
soldiers*/’ 

Cicero had now done every thing that human 


'Ad Brut,2. 7. 
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prudence could do towards the recovery of the Re¬ 
public : for all that vigor, with'^which it was mak¬ 
ing this last effort for itself, was entirely owing to 
his counsels and authority. As Antony was the 
most immediate and desperate enemy who threat¬ 
ened it, so he hat- armed against him the ’vfhole 
strength of Italy, and raised up a force sufficient 
to oppress him. Y oung Octavius, next to Antony, 
^vas the most formidable to the friciids of liberty; 
but, from the contrast of their personal interests, 
and their jealousy of each l her’s views, Cicero 
managed the opportunity to employ the one to the 
ru’n of the other; yet so as to provide, at the 
same time, against any present danger from Octa¬ 
vius, by throwing a superiority of power into the 
hands of the consuls; whom, from being the late 
ministers of C\.‘sar’s tyraniiv. he had gained over 
to the interests of !.jcrtv. 13ut besides the diffi- 
cultics, which he Lad to struggle with at home, in 
bringing matters to this point, he had greater dis-# 
couragements abroad, from the commanders of the 
several provinces : they were all promoted to those 
governments by Ciesar, the proper creatures of his 
power, and the abettors ofliis tyranny'*; and were 
now full of hopes, eitlier of advancing themselves to 
dominion, or to a share of it, at least, by espousing 
the cause of some more powerful pretender. JVfen of 
this turn, at the bead of great and veteran armies, 
could not easily be jiersuaded to submit to a se- 

* Vidcs Tyranni Satellites in Impeiiis: vides ejusdem «jcerci- 
tus in latere vcieranos. Ad Att. J4. 5. 
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nate which they had been taught to despise, or to 
reduce the military^ower, which had long govern¬ 
ed all, to a dependence on the civil. Yet Cicero 
omitted no pains of exhorting them, by letters, and 
inviting them, by honors, to prefer the glory of 
saving their country, to all other views whatso¬ 
ever. Those, whom he most distrusted, and for 
that reason most particularly pressed, were Lepi- 
dus, Pollio, and Plancus: who, by the strength of 
their armies, and their possession of Gaul and 
Spain, were the best qualified to serve or to distress 
the Republican cause. He had little hopes of the 
two first; yet managed them so well, by repre¬ 
senting the strength of the honest party, the una¬ 
nimity of the senate, of the consuls, and all Italy, 
that he forced them, at least, to dissemble their 
disaffection, and make great professions of their 
duty; and, above all, to stand neuter till the affairs 
of Italy were decided, on which the fate of the Re¬ 
public seemed chiefly to depend. Nay, he seems 
to have drawn Plancus entirely into his measures: 
as appears from his account of him to Brutus*, 
and from Plancus’s own letters, in which he gives 
the strongest assurances of his fidelity, and offers 
to lead his troops to the relief of Modena; and was 
actually upon his march towards it, when he beard 
upon the road of Antony’s defeat—Not long be¬ 
fore which, Cicero sent him the follow ing letter. 


* Pianci animum in Rempub. egregium, legiones, auxilia, co- 
pias ex litteris ejus, quarum exemplum tibi missum arbitror, per- 
spicere potuisti. Ad Brut. 2. 2. 
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Cicero to Planccs. 

Though I understood, from the account of 
“ our friend Furnius, what your design and resolu- 
tion was, with regard to the Republic; yet, af- 
“ ter reading your letters, I was able to form a 
clearer judgment of your whole purpose. Where- 
‘‘ fore, though the fate of the commonwealth de- 
pends wholly on one battle, which will be de- 
“ cided, 1 believe, when you are reading this letter, 
“ yet you have acquired great applause, by the 
“ very fame, which was every where spread, of 
** your good intentions: and if there had been a 
“ consul at Rome, the senate, by decreeing some 
considerable honor to von, would have declared 
“ how acceptable your endeavors and preparations 
“ were. Ikit that time is not only not yet past, 
“ but was not in my judgment even ripe: for, af- 
ter all, that alone passes -with me for honor, 
wliicli is conferred on great men, not for the 
“ hopes of future, but the experience of past ser- 
” vices. If then there be any Republic, in which 
honor can liavc its proper lustre, take my word 
“ for it, you shall have your share of the greatest: 

though that, which can truly be called honor, is 
“ not an invitation to a temporary, but the reward 
“ of an habitual virtue. Wherefore, my dear Plan- 
cus, turn your whole thoughts towards glory: 
help your country; fly to the relief of your col- 
league; support this wonderful consent and con- 
“ currence of all nations: you will ever find me the 

N 2 
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“ promoter of your counsels, the favorer of your 
“ dignity, and, on all occasions, most friendly 
“ and faithful to you : for to all the other motives 
of our union, our mutual affection, good ofli- 
ces, old acquaintance, the love of our country, 
“ which is now added, makes me prefer your life 
“ to my own. Mar. 29th*.” 

Plaucus, in the mean time, sent a second letter 
to the senate, to assure them of his zeal and reso¬ 
lution to adhere to them ; and to acquaint them 
v» ith the steps which he had already taken for their 
service: upon which they decreed him some ex¬ 
traordinary honors, at the motion of Cicero, who 
sent him the following account of it. 

Cici.RO to Plancus. 

“ Though, out of regard to the llcpublic, my 
“ greatest joy ought to be, for your bringing such 
“ relief and help to it, in a time almost of extre- 
“ mity; yet, may I so embrace you after victory 
“ and the recovery of our liberty, as it is your 
“ dignity, that gives me the chief part of my 
“ pleasure; which already is, and ever will be, I 
“ perceive, as great as possible. For I would 
“ not have you think, that any letters were ever 
“ read in the senate of greater w'eight than 
yours; both for the eminent merit of your ser- 
“ vices, and the gravity of your words, and senti-^ 
“ ments: which was not at all new to me, who was 
“ so well acquainted with you, and remembered 

* £p. Fam. x. 10. 
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‘‘ the promises of your letters to me, and luider- 
‘‘ stood the whole purpose of your counsels, from 
‘‘ our Furnius: but they appeared greater to the 
“ senate than was expected; not that they ever had 
‘‘ any doubt of your inclinations, but did not fully 
“ understand how much you were able to do, or 
“ how far you would expose yourself in the cause. 

“ When M. Varisidius, therefore, brought me your 
“ letters, very early, on the seventh of Apiil, I was 
“ transported with joy upon reading them ; and, as 
“ a great multitude of excellent citizens were then 
“ waiting to attend my going abroad, I instantly 
“ gave them all a part of my pleasure. In the 
“ mean while, our friend Munatius, according to 
“ custom, came to join me: I presently shewed him 
“ your letter, of which he knew nothing before; 

“ for Varisidius came first to me, as you, he said, had 
“ ordered him ; soon after, the same Munatius rc- 
“ turned to me with the other two letters; that 
“ which you had sent to him, and that to the sc- 
‘‘nate: we resolved to carry the last directly to 
the prsetor, Cornutus, who, by the custom of our 
‘‘ ancestors, supplies the place of the consuls in 
“ their absence. The senate was immediately 
called, and, upon the fame and expectation of 
your letters, made up a full house. After they 
were read, a scruple of religion was objected to 
Cornutus, from the report of tlie guaidiaiis of 
“ the Chickens, that he had not duly consulted 
“ the auspices; which was confirmed likewise by 
“ our college: so that the affair was adjourned to 
the next day. On that day I had a great cv*i- 

N 3 
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“ test about your dignity, with Serviliiis, who pro- 
“ cured, by his interest, to have his opinion de- 
“ dared the first: but the senate left him, and all 
went the contrary way: but when they were 
coming into my opinion, which was delivered the 
“ second, the tribune, Titius, at his request, inter- 
posed his negative; and so the debate was put off 
“ again to the day following. Servilius came pre- 
“ pared to support his opposition, though against 
“Jupiter himself, in whose temple the thing 
“ passed : in what manner I handled him, and what 
“ a struggle I had to throw'^ off Titius’s negative, I 
“ would have you learn rather from other people's 
“ letters; take this, however, from mine,—that tlie 
“ senate could not possibly act with more gravity, 
“ firmness, and regard to your honor, than it did 
“ on this occasion ; nor is the senate more friendly 
“ to you than the whole city; for the body of th& 
“ people, and all ranks and orders of men, are won- 
“ derfully united in the defence of the Republic. 
“ Go on, therefore, as you have begun, and recom- 
mend your name to immortality : and for all these 
“ things, which, from the vain badges of outward 
“ splendor, carry a shew of glory—despise them; 
“ look upon them as trifling, transitory, perishing. 
** True honor is placed singly in virtue; which is 
“ illustrated with most advantage by great services 
“ to our country. You have the best opportunity 
“ for this in the world; which, since you have em- 
“ braced, persevere and go through with it, that 
“ the Republic may not owe less to you, than you 
•• to the Republic : you will find me not only th« 
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“ favorer, but the advancer of your dimity: this I 
‘‘ take myself to owe both to the Republic, which 
“ is dearer to me than my life, and to our friend- 
“ ship, &c. April the eleventh*.” 

Plancus answered him, not long; after, to the 
following effect.. 

Plancus to Cicero. 

It is a pleasure to me to reflect, that I have 
“ never promised any thing rashly of myself to 
“ you; nor you, for me, to others. In this you 
“ have the clearer proof of my love; that I desire 
“ to make you acquainted with my designs, before 
'' any man else. You already see, I hope, that my 
‘‘ services to the public will grow greater every day: 
“ I promise that you shall soon be convinced of it. 

As for me, my dear Cicero, may the Republic be 
“ so delivered, by my help, from its present dan- 
“ gers, as I esteem your honors and rewards equal 
“ to an immortality; yet, were I still without them, 
“ I would remit nothing of my present zeal and 
“ perseverance. If, in the multitude of excellent 
“ citizens, I do not distinguish myself, by a singu- 
lar vigor and industry, I desire no accession to 
“ my dignity from your favor: but, in truth, I de- 
“ sire nothing at all for myself at present ; nay, am 
“ even against it, and willingly make you the arbi- 
“ ter both of the time and the thing itself: a citi- 
** zen can think nothing late or little, which is giveh 


* Ep. Fam. X. 12. 
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** by his country. I passed the Rhone, with my 
army, by great jouniies, on the twenty-sixth of 
April; sent a thousand horse before me, by a 
slioiter way, from Viemia. As for myself^ if I 
am not hindered by Lepidus, Hone shall com- 
“ plain of my want of expedition: if he opposes 
‘‘ me on my road, I shall take my measures from 
‘‘ the occasion: the troops which I bring, are, for 
number, kind, and fidelity, extremely firm. I 
beg the continuance of your affection, as long as. 
“ you find yourself assured of mine. Adieu*.” 

Pollio, likewise, who now commanded the far¬ 
ther Spain, \^■ith three good legions, though he was 
Antony’s particular friend, yet made the strongest 
professions to Cicero, of his resolution to defend 
the Republic against all invaders. In one of his 
letters, after excusing himself, for not having writ¬ 
ten earlier and oftener, be sa 3 ^s, “ Both my nature 
and studies draw me to the desire of peace and 
“ liberty; for which reason I always lamented the 
“ occasion of the late war; but, as it was not pos- 
‘‘ sible for me to be of no party, because I had 
“ great enemies every where, 1 ran from that 
camp, where I could not be safe from the trea- 
chery of an enemy; and, being driven whither I 
least desired, freely exposed myself to dangers, 
“ that I might not make a contemptible figure 
“ among those of my rank. As for Caesar him-. 
“ self, 1 loved him with the utmost piety ami 
fidelity, because he treated me on the foot olf 


* Ep. Fam. x. p. 
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“ his oldest friends, though known to him only in 
“ the heighth of his fortunes. When I was at li- 
“ berty to act after my own mind, I acted so, that 
“ the best men should most applaud me; what I 
** was commanded to do, 1 did so as to shew that 
it was done by command, and not by inclina- 
“ tion. The unjust odium, which I suifered on 
that account, has sufficiently convinced me, how 
sweet a thing liberty is, and how wretched is life 
“ under the dominion of another. If the contest 
then be, to bring us all again under the power 
of one, whoever that one be, I profess myself 
‘‘ his enemy : nor is there any danger which I 
“ would decline, or wish to avoid, for the sake of 
liberty. But the consuls have not, either by de- 
“ cree or letters, given me any orders what to do: 
“ 1 have had but one letter from Pansa, since the 
“ Ides of March; in which he exhorts me to sig- 
“ nify to the senate that I and my army would be 
“ in their power ; but when Lepidus was declaring 
openly to his army, and writing to every body, 
“ that he was in the same sentiments with Antony, 
that step would have been wholly absurd and im- 
“proper for me: for how could I get fomge for 
“ my troops against his will, in marching through 
“ his province ? or, if I had surmounted all other 
“ difficulties, could I fly over the Alps, which were 
“ possessed by his garrisons ?—Nobody will deny, 
“ that I declared publicly to. my soldiers, at Cor- 
“ duba, that I would not deliver the province to 
any iitan, unless he were commissioned by the 
senate—wherefore you a,re to look upon me as 
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“ one, who, in the first place, am extremely de- 
“ sirous of peace, and the safety of all the citizens ; 
“ in the second, prepared to assert my own and 
my country’s liberty. I am more pleased than 
“ you can imagine, that my friend Gallus is so 
“ dear to you: I emy him for walking and joking 
“ with you: you will ask, perhaps, at what rate I 
‘‘ value that privilege: you shall know by expe- 
“ rience, if ever it be in our power to live in quiet . 

for I will never stir one step from you. I aiu 
“ surprised that 3’ou never signified, in your letters, 
“ how I should be able to do the most service, by 
“ staying in the province, or bringing my army 
“ into Italy. For my part, though to stay be more 
“ safe, and less troublesome; yet, since I see that, 
“ in such a time as this, there is more want of le- 
“ gions than of provinces, which may easily be re- 
“ covered; I am resolved, as things now stand, ta 
“ come away with my army—from Corduba, the 
“ fifteenth of March*.” 

There are several letters also still extant, written 
at this time, from Cicero to Cornificius, who go¬ 
verned Afric ; exhorting him, in the same manner, 
to firmness in the defence of the Republic, and to 
guard his province from all invaders, who should 
attempt to extort it from him : and this man, after 
all, was the only commander, who kept his word 
with him, and performed his part to his country ; 
and lost his life, at last, in maintaining that pro-^ 
vince in its allegiance to the Republict* 

* Ep. Fam. x. 31. 

i Vid. Ep. Fam. 12. 24. &c. App. 1, 4 . 621 . Dio. L 48. 
307. 
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P. Servilius, who has often been mentioned in 
the debates of the senate, was a person of great 
rank and nobility ; had been consul with J. Caesar, 
in tlie beginning of the civil war; the son of that 
Servilius, who, by his conquests near mount Tau¬ 
rus, obtained the surname of Isauricus. He af¬ 
fected the character of a patriot, but having had 
a particular friendship with Antony, was much 
courted by that party; who took the advantage of 
his vanity, to set him up as a rival to Cicero in 
the management of public affairs : in which he fre¬ 
quently obstructed Cicero’s measures, and took a 
pride to thwart and disappoint whatever he pro¬ 
posed : Cicero had long suffered this with patience, 
out of regard to the public service; till, provoked 
by his late opposition in the affair of Plancus, he 
could not forbear treating him with an unusual se¬ 
verity and resentment; of which he gives an ac¬ 
count in a letter to Brutus. 

CxczRO to Brutus. 

“From Plancus’s letters, of which a copy, I 
“ imagine, has been sent to you, you will perceive 
“ his excellent disposition towards the Republic, 
“ with the condition of his legions, auxiliaries, and 
“ whole forces. Your own people have informed 
“ you, I guess, by this time, of the levity, incon- 
“ stancy, and perpetual disaffection of your friend 
“ Lepidus; who, next to his own brother, hates 
“ you, his near relations, the most. We are anx- 
“ ious with an expectation, which is now reduced 
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** to the last crisis : all our hopes are fixed on the 
delivery of D. Brutus, for whom we have been 
in great apprehension. For my part, I have bu- 
sincss enough on my hands at home, with the 
“ madman Servilius ; whom I have endured longer 
than became my dignity: but I did it for the 
“ sake of the Republic, lest I should give the dis- 
*• afiected a leader, not well afiected, indeed, him- 
self, yet noble, to report to; which, nevertheless, 
they still do. But I was not for alienating him 
wholly from the Republic : I have now put an 
** end to my forbearance of him; for he began to 
“ be so insolent, that he looked upon no man as free, 
“ But, in Plancus’s debate, be was strangely morti- 
** fied; and, after two days contest, was so roughly 
“ handled by me, that he will be the modester, I 
“ dare say, for the future. In the midst of our con- 
“ tention, on the nineteenth of April, I had let-. 
“ ters delivered to me, in the senate, from our friend 
“ Lentulus, in Asia, with an account of Cassius, 
‘‘ the legions, and Syria; which when I read pre- 
“ sently in public, Servilius sunk, and many more 
besides ; for there are some, of eminent rank, who 
“ think most wickedly: but Servilius was most 
sensibly chagrined, for the senate’s agreeing to 
^ my motion about Plancus. The part which he 
acts is monstrous*.” 

The news, which is mentioned in this letter to have 
been sent by Lentulus, of Cassius’s success, was soon 
after confirmed by particular letters to Cicero fron>. 


* Ad. Brut. 2. 2. 
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Brutus and Cassius themselves, signifying that 
Cassius had possessed himself of Syria before Do* 
labella arrived there; that the generals, L. Murcus, 
and Q. Crispus, had given up their armies to him: 
that a separate legion, under Cajcilius Bassus, bad 
submitted to him against the will of their leader: 
that four other legions, sent by Cleopatra from 
Egypt, to the assistance of Dolabella, under liis 
lieutenant, Allicnus, had all declared for liim: and, 
lest the first letter should miscarry, as they often 
did from such a distance, by passing through the 
enemy’s quarters, Cassius sent him a second, with 
a more full and distinct account of all particulars. 


Cassius, Proconsul, to his friend M. Cicero. 

If you are in health, it is a pleasure to me ; I 
am also very well. I have read your letter, in 
“ which I perceived your wonderful affection for 
“ me ; for you not only wish me U'cll, wdiich, in¬ 
deed, you have always done, both for my own sake 
and the Republic’s, but entertain an uncommon 
concern and solicitude for me. Wherefore, as I 
“ imagined, in the first place, that you would 
think it impossible for me to sit still and see the 
** Republic oppressed; and, in the second, tliat, 
“ whenever you supposed me to be in action, you 
“ would be solicitous about my safety and success; 
“ so, as soon as I was master of the legions wliich 
“ Allienus brought from Egypt, I immediately 
** wrote to you, and sent several expresses to Rome: 
“ I wrote letters also to the senate, but forbade tlie 
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delivery of them, till they had been first shewn to 
“ you. If these letters have not reached you, I 
“ make no doubt but that Dolabella, who, by the 
“ wicked murder of Trebonius, is master of Asia, 
“ has seized my messengers, and intercepted them. 
“ I have all the armies which were in Syria under 
“ my command; and having been forced to sit still 
“ a while, till I had discharged my promises to 
“ them, am now ready to take the field. I beg of 
“ you to take my honor and interests under your 
“ special care: for 3^011 know that I have never re- 
“ fused any danger or labor for the service of my 
“ country": that by your advice and authority, I 
“ took arms against these infamous robbers: that I 
have not only raised armies for the defence of the 
“ Republic and our liberty, but have snatched 
“ them from the hands of the most cruel tyrants; 
“ which, if Dolabella had seized before me, lie 
“ would have given fresh spirit to Antony’s cause; 
“ not only by the approach, but by the very fame 
** and expectation of his troops ; for which reasons, 

** take my soldiers, I beseech you, under your 
protection, if you think them to have deserved 
“ well of the state; and let none of them have 
“ reason to repent that they have preferred the 
** cause of the Republic to the hopes of plunder 
“ and rapine. Take care also, as far as it is in your 
“ power, that due honor be paid to the emperors, 

“ Murcus and Crispus: for Bassus was miserably 
** unwilling to deliver up his legion; and, if his 
“ soldiers had not sent a deputation to me in spite 
“ of him, would have held out Apamea against 
1 
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me, till it could be taken by force. I beg this 
of you, not only for the sake of the Republic, 

“ which, of all things, was ever the dearest to you, 

“ but of our friendship also, which I am confident 
“ has a great weight with you. Take my word for 
“ it, the army which I have is the senate’s, and 
“ every honest man's, and, above all, your’s : for, 
“ by Itearing perpetually of your good disposition, 
“ they have conceived a wonderful affection for 
“ you;- and, when they come to understand that 
you make their interests your special care, they 
will think themselves indebted to you for every 
“ thing. Since I wrote this, I have heard that 
Dolabella is come into Cilicia with all hisforc«s: 
“ I will follow him thither, and take care that you 
“ shall soon be informed of what I have done. I 
“ wisli only that my success may be answerable to 
“ my good intentions. Continue the care of your 
“ health, and your love to me*.” 

Brutus, who had sent this good news before to 
Cicero, as well as to his mother, and sister Tertia, 
charged the latter not to make it public till they 
had first consulted Cicero, whether it was proper 
to do so or notf. He was afraid lest the great 
prosperity of Cassius might give umbrage to the 
Cjesarian party, and raise a jealousy in the leaders, 
who were acting against Antony, that the Repub- 

* Ep. Fam. 12.12. vid. ib. 11. 

t Ego scripsi ad Tcrtiaro Sororem & matrem, ne prius edo- 
rent buc, quod optima ac felicissime gessit Cassius, quam tuura 
conifiiium coguovissent. Ad iirut. 2. 5. 
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lican interest would grow too strong for them. But 
Cicero sent him word that the news was already- 
known at Rome, before his letters arrived; and 
though there was some ground for his apprehen¬ 
sions, yet, on the whole, they thought it more ad- 
yiseable to publish than to suppress it*. 

Thus Cicero, as he declared to the senate, by his 
letters, expresses, and exhortations, was perpetually 
exciting all, who had power or command in any 
part of the empire, to the common defence of their 
libertyf; and, for his pains, had all the rage and 
malice of the factious to struggle with at home. 
These were particularly troublesome to him at this 
time, by spreading false reports every day from 
Modena, of Antony’s success, or, v'hat was more 
to be apprehended, of his union with the con¬ 
suls against D. Brutus: which raised such a ter¬ 
ror through the city, that all honest men were 
preparing to run away to Brutus or Cassius J— 
Cicero, however, was not disliearlened at it, but, 
in the general consternation, appeared cheerful 
and easy; and, as he sends word to Brutus, 
had a perfect confidence in the consuls, while 
the majority of his friends distrusted them; and> 
from the number and firmness of their troops* 

• Video te veritum esse, id quod vcreuduni fuit, nc animi par- 
tium Cassaris—vehementer commoverentur. Sed antequam tuas 
litteras accepimus,- audita res erat & pcrvulgata.—Ib. 6. 

t Meis litteris, meis nunciis, meis cohortationibus, omnes, 
qui ubique essent, ad patriae praesidium excitatos. Philip. 14. 7* 

X Triduo vero aut quatriduo—timorc quodam perculsa civitas 
tota ad te se cum conjugibus & liberis effundebat. Ad Brut. 3. 
vid. it. Ep. Fam. 12. 8. • 
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liaci but little doubt of their victory, if ever they 
came to a battle with Antony*. But what touched 
him more sensibly, was a story, kqit up for some 
clays, with great industry, that he had formed a 
design to make himself master of the city, and de¬ 
clare himself dictator, and would appear publicly 
.with the fasces within a day or tvA. The report^# 
as groundless as it was, seems to have disturbed 
him; but when Appuleius, the tribune, one of his 
warm fiiencls, was taking pains to confute it, and 
justify him in a speech to the people, they ail cried 
out, with one voice, that Cicero had never done, 
nor designed to do, any thing, but what was the 
best and most beneficial to the Republict; this 
gave him some comfort; but what brought him 
much greater was, the certain news of a victoiy 
gained over Antony, at Modena, which arrived 
within a few hours after Appuleius’s speech"}:. 

The siege of Modena, which lasted near four 
months, was one of the most memorable in all an¬ 
tiquity, for the vigor both of the attack and the 
defence. Antony had invested it so closely, and 



• Tristes enino de Bruto nostro litteiae, nunciique afferebantur, 
me quidem non maxime conturbabant. His enim exercitibus, 
duc’busque quos habemus, nullo mode poterara diflidere. Neque 
assentiebar mdjori parti hominum. Fidem onim corisulum iioa 
cundemnabam, quae suspbeta leheraenier eraf. Desideiabain 
nunnullis in rebps prudeiitidm &c coleritatem. Ad Brut. 2. 1. 

f Itaque P. Uppuleius—dulorls mei concionein babuit tnaxi* 
mam—in qua, cum nie—liberare suspicione fasetum veUet; una 
voce cuncta concio deciaravit, mbit esse a me unquam de Ropub. 
nisi op time cogitatum. * Philip. 1^.6. 

t Post bane concionem duabus tribusve horis optatis^imi riun* 
tii & litters veneruut.—lb. 

Voj. III. 
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posted himself so advantageously, that no succours 
could be thrown into it; and Brutus, though re¬ 
duced to the utmost straits, defended it still with 
the greatest reflation. The old writers have re¬ 
corded some stratagems, which are said to have 
been put in practice on this occasion; how Hirtius 
provided men skilled in diving, with letters written 
on lead, to pass into the town under the livcr, 
which nins through it; till Antony obstructed 
that passage, by nets and traps placed under water; 
whicii gave occasion to another contrivance, of 
sending their intelligence back wauls and forwards 
by pigeons*. 

' Pansa was now upon the point of joining Hirtius, 

ith four legions of new levies, which he brought 
from Rome; but when he \Vas advanced within a 
few miles of Hirtius’s camp, Antony privately drew 
out some of his best troops, with design to surprise 
him on the road, before tliat union, and to draw 
him, if possible, to an engagement against his will. 
We have a particular account of the action, in a 
letter to Cicero from Ser. Galba, one of the con¬ 
spirators against Cajsar, who boie a principal pait 
and command in it 


Galba to Ciceuo. 

“ On the fifteenth of Apiil, the day on which 
“ Pansa was to arrive in Hirtius’s camp, (in whose 
** company I was, for I went a hundred miles to 

* Frontiii.de Stratagem. 1. 3. 13. Plin. lli&t. Nat. 1.x. 37- 
Dio. p. 315. 
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“ meet him, on purpose to hasten his march) An- 
“ tony drew out two of his legions, the second, 
“ and thirty-fifth, and two praetorian cohorts, the 
“ one his own, the other Silanus’4^ with part of 
‘‘ theEvocati*, and came forward toward us, ima* 
“ giuing that we had nothing but four legions 
of new levies. But, in the night, to secure our 
inarch to the camp, Hirtius had sent us the 
“ Martial legion, which I used to command, and 
“ two praetorian cohorts. As soon as Antony’s 
“ horse appeared in sight, neither the Martial le- 
** gion, nor the praetorian cohorts could be re- 
** strained from attacking them; so that, when we. 
“ could not hold them in, we were obliged to fol- 
“ low them against our wdlls. Antony kept his 
“ forces within Castel Francof; and, being un- 
“ willing to have it known that he had his legions 
“ with him, shewed only his horse and light-armed 
“ foot. When Pansa saw the Martial legion run- 
** ning forward against his orders, he commanded 
** two of the new raised legions to follow him. As 
“ soon as we got through the straits of the inoi’ass 
** and the woods, we drew up the twelve cohorts 
in order of battle. The other two legions were 
not yet come up. Antony immediately brought 

* The Evocati were a choice bud> of veteraa M)ldiers, who, 
after their dibinission lium service, being vigorous and fit fur 
war, weie invited to it agailk, a:* a sort of volunieerb, by the con¬ 
sul or general, and distinguished fiuin the rest by peculiar privi¬ 
leges. 

t Ad Forum Gallorum: now called Castel-Franro, a small 
village on thei£m<lian wa>, between Modena and Bulog la. Cluver. 
Ital. Ant. 1. 1. c. 28. 
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ail his troops out of thi? village, ranged likewise 
** in order of battle, and, without delay, engaged 
“ us. At ^rst they foug^. so briskly on both sides, 
** that nothing could possibly be fiercer; though 
the right wing, in which I was, witli eight co- 
“ horts of the Martial legion, put Antony’s thirty- 
** fifth legion to flight at the first onset, and pur- 
^ sued it above five hundred paces from the place 
** where the action began; wherefoie, observing 
“ the enemy's horse attempting to surround our 
** wing, I began to retrc.it, and ordered the light- 
“ armed troops to make head against the Moorish 
“ horse, and prevent their coming upon us beliind. 
“In the mean while, I perceived myself in the 
midst of Antony’s men, and Antony himself but 
“ a little way behind me; upon which, with my 
“ shield thrown over my shoulder, I pushed on 
“ my horse with all speed tow aids the new legion 
“ that was cOming towards us fiom the camp : and, 
“ whilst Antony’s men were puisuiiig me, and ours, 
“ by mistake, tin owing javelins at me, 1 was 
“ preserved, 1 know not how, by being presently 
“known to our soldiers. Caesar’s prajtoiian eo- 
“ hort sustained the light a lon^ time on the 
“ .Emilian road: but our left wing, whi('h was the 
“ weaker, consisting of two cohorts of the Alai iia! 
“ legion, and the praetorian of Ilirtiiis, began to 
“ give ground, being siurounded by Antony’s 
“ hor«^, in which he is veiy strong. When all our 
“ ranks had made good their rctieal, I ictreatcd 
“ myself the last to our camp. Antony, as the 
“ conqueror, fancied that he could take it; but. 
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“ Upon trial, lost many of his mra m the atttopt^ 
“ without being able to do us any hurt. Hirtius, 
“ in the mean time, hearing of the engagement, 
“ marched out with twenty veteran cohorts, "and 
“ meeting Antony on his return, entirely routed, 
“ and put to flight his whole army, in the very 
** same place where they had fought before at 
Castel-Franco. About tell at night, Antony re* 
“ gained his camp at Modena, with all his horse. 
“ Hirtius retired to that camp which Pansa had 
“ quitted in the morning, and where he left the 
“ two legions, which Antony attacked. Thus An- 
tony has lost the greater part of his veteran 
troops, yet, not without some loss of our prseto- 
rian cohorts, and the martial legion: wc took 
“ two of Antony’s eagles, and sixty standards; 
and have gained a considerable advantage*.’* 
Besides this letter from Galba, there came letters 
also severally from the two consuls and Octavius ; 
confirming the other account, with the addition of 
some farther particulars: that Pansa, fitting 
bravely at the head of liis troops. Had received two 
dangerous wounds, and was carried off the field to 
Bologna: that Hirtius had scarce lost a single 
man : and that, to animate his soldiers the better, 
he took up the eagle of the fourth legion, and car¬ 
ried it forward himself: that CjEsar was left to the 
guard of their camp; where he was attacked like¬ 
wise Jby another body of the enemy, whom he re- 


* £p. Fam. x. 30. 
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pulsed M’ith great loss*. Antony reproached him, 
afterwards, with running away from this engage¬ 
ment in such a fright, that he did not appear again 
till two days after, and without his horse or gene¬ 
ral’s habit: but the account just mentioned was 
given by Cicero, from letters, that were read to 
the senate, in which Hirtius declared him to have 
acted with the greatest couragef. 

The news reached Rome on the twentieth of 
April, where it raised an incredible joy, and the 
greater, we may imagine, for the late terrors, which 
they had suflered from contrary reports. The 
whole body of the people assembled presently about 
Cicero’s house, and carried him in a kind of tri¬ 
umph to the Capitol, •whence, on their return, they 
placed him in the rostra, to give them an account 
of the victory; and then conducted him home witli 
infinite acclamations : so that, in a letter upon it to 
Brutus, he says, that he reaped, on that day, the 
full fruit of all his toils, if there be any fruit in true 
and solid gloryj. 

• Cum—ipse in primis Pansa piignaret, Hunbus periculosis 
vulneribus acceptis, sublatus e prseiio—Philip. 14. 9* 

Hirtius ipi-e, aqiiilam quartac Legionis cum inferret, qua nuliius 
pulchriorem speoem Imprratoris accepimus, cum tribus Antonii 
Legionibus, equiiatuque cunflixit. lb. 10. 

Caesar -adolescens maximi aniini, ut verissime scribit Hirtius, 
castra multariim Legionum pauris cohortibus lutatus est, secuii- 
dumquc praeiium fecit. Ib. vid. App. 1.3.571. 

t Priore praelin Antonius eum fugisse scribit, ac sine palud^i- 
menio equoque post biduum domum apparuisse. Sueton. Aug. x. 

, t Cum hesternodie me ovantero ac prope triurophantem popu- 
lus Romanus in Capitulium dorno tuleriti dumum inde reduxeril 
—Philip. 14. 5. # w 

Quo quidem die raagnnrum meorum laborum,—fructum cepi 
^‘maximum ; si modo est aliquis fructus ex solida veraque gloria, 
wJ/r. Ad Rrnt. ft. 
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The day following the senate was summoned by 
Cornutus, the prajtor, to deliberate on the letters 
of the consuls and Octavius; Servilius’s opinion 
was, that the city should now quit the sagum, and 
take the common gown again; and that a public 
thanksgiving should be decreed jointly to the ho¬ 
nor of the consuls and Octavius. Cicero spoke 
next, and declared strongly against quitting the 
sagum, till D. Brutus was first delivered from the 
siege : that it would be ridiculous to put it dflT, till 
they should see him in safety, for whose sake they 
had put it on—that the motion for quitting it, 
flowed from envy to D. Brutus ; to deprive him of 
the glory that it would be to his name, to ha%^e it 
delivered to posterity, that the people of Rome 
had put on the sagum for the danger, and resumed 
the gown for the preservation of one citizen— 
he advised them, therefore, to continue in their 
former mind, of thinking the whole danger and 
stress of the war to depend on D. Brutus-r-and 
though there was reason to hope, that he was al¬ 
ready safe, or would sliortly be so, yet they should 
reserve the fruit of that hope to fact and the event, 
lest they should be found too hasty in snatching 
the favor of the Gods, or foolish in contemning 
the power of fortune*.—-Then, as to the decree of 
the thanksgiving, he urges Servilius with omit¬ 
ting two things in his vote, which ought necessa¬ 
rily to have accompanied it; the giving Antony 
the title of enemy, and their own generals of em- 

* Philip. 14. 1, 2. 
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perors—** the swords of our soldiers are dyed,” 
says he, “ or rather moistened only, as yet, with 
“ blood: if it was the blood of enemies, it was 
“ an act of the utmost piety; if of citizens, the 
“ most detestable wickedness: how long then shall 
“ he, who has outdone all enemies in villainy, go 
“ without the name of enemy ? he is now waging 
“ an inexpiable war with four consuls, with the se- 
“ nate and people of Rome; denounces plagues, de- 
‘‘ vastation, the rack and tortures to us all: confesses 
“ that Dolabella’s horrid act, which no barbarians 
“ would own, was done by his advice: declares, 
“ what he would have done to this city, by the 
calamity of the people of Parma; honest and ex- 
‘‘ cellent men, firm to the interests of the senate 
“ ahd people: whom L. Antony, the portent and 
“ disgrace of his species, put to death by all the 
“ methods of cruelty*. That Hannibal was never 
so barbarous to any city, as Antony to Parma. 
“ He conjures them to. remember how much they 
“ had all been terrified, for two days pa^t, by 
villainous reports spread about the city; and 
were expecting, either a wretched death, or la- 
“ mentable flight, and could they scruple to call 
“ those men enemies, from whom they feared such 

“ dreadful* things?-he then proposed to en- 

“ large the number of days of the thanksgiving, 

‘ since it was not to be decreed to one, but to 
* three generals jointly ; to whom, in the first 
'^lace, he would give the title of emperors—since 

* Philip. 3. 
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“ there had not been a supplication decreed without 
“ it for twenty years past; so that Servilius should 
not either have decreed it at all, or allowed the 
“ usual honor to those, to whom even new and un- 
‘‘ usual honors were due^. That if, according to 
“ the present custom, the title of emperor was 
“ commonly given, for killing a-thousand or two 
of Spaniards, Cauls, or Thracians; how could 
“ they refuse it now, when so many legions were 
“routed, and such a multitude slain ?—for wdth 
“ w’hat honors,” says he, “ and congratulations 
“ should our deliverers themselv^es be received into 
“ this temple, when yesterday, on the account of 
“ what they have done, the people of Rome carried 
“ me into the Capitol in a kind of triumph ? for 
“ that, after all, is a just and real triumph, when, 
“ by the general voice of the city, a public testi- 
“ mony is given to those who have deserved well 
“ of the commonwealth. For if, in the common 
“ joy of the whole city, they congratulated me 
“ sin^,' it is a great declaration of their judg- 
“ meat: if they thanked me, still greater: if both, 
“ nothing can be imagined more glorious.”—That 
he was forced to say so much of himself against his 
will, by the strange envy and injuries which he 
had lately suffered—that the insolence of the fac¬ 
tious, as they all knew, had raised a report and 
suspicion upon him, of his aiming at a tyranny; 
though his whole life had been spent in defending 
the Republic from it: as if he, who had destroyed 


• Ib.4. 
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Catiline, for that very crime, was of a sudden be- 
come a Catiline himself*. That if the report had 
found credit in the city, their design was, % a sud¬ 
den assault upon his person, as upon a tyrant, to have 
taken away his life—that the thing itself was mani¬ 
fest, and the whole affair should be laid open in 
proper time—that he had said all this, not to purge 
himself to them, to whom he should be sorry to 
want an apology, but to admonish certain persons, 
of jejune and narrow minds, to look upon the vir¬ 
tue of excellent citizens, as the object of their imi¬ 
tation, not of their envy : since the Republic was 
a wide field, where the course of glory Avas open to 
manyj*: that if any man contested with him the 
first place in the government, he acted foolishl}', if 
he meant to do it by opposing vice to virtue: that 
as the race was gained by running the fastest, so 
virtue was only to be conquered by a superior vii~ 
tue—that they could never get the better of him 
by bad votes; by good ones, perhaps, they might; 
and he himself should be glad of i|i|^|hat the 
people of Rome were perpetually iiiqufrin^ how 
men of their rank voted and acted, and formed 
their judgment of them accordingly—that they all 
remembered how, in December last, he was the au¬ 
thor of the. first step towards recovering their li¬ 
berty : how, from the first of January, he had been 
continually watching over the safety of the com¬ 
monwealth : how his house and his cars were open 


Philip. 5. 
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day and night to the advices and informations of 
all who came to him : how his opinion always was 
against an embassy to Antony : how he had always 
Amted him an enemy, and their present state a war; 
but as oft as he mentioned an enemy or a war,- the 
consuls had always dropped his motion, from the 
number of those that were proposed* ; which could 
not, however, be done in the present case, because he, 
who had already voted a thanksgiving, had unwarily 
A’oted Antony an enemy : since a thanksgiving had 
never been decreed but against enemies ; and never 
asked or granted in what Avas properly a civil Avar 
•—that they should cither have denied it, or must, 
of course, decree those to be enemies, for Avhose 
defeat it was granted.—Then, after flourishing on the 
particular merit of the three generals, Pansa, Hir¬ 
tius, Octavius, and shewing how Avell they had 
each deserved the name of eihperor, he decrees a 
thanksgiving of fifty days in the name of the three 
jointlyj^ In the last place, he proceeds to speak 
of th#ie#ards due to the soldiers, and especially of 
the hdnors to be paid to those avIio had lost their 
lives in the defence of their country.—For these he 
proposes a splendid monument to be erected in 
common to them ajl,« at the public charge, with 
their names and services inscribed—and, in recom¬ 
mending it, breaks out into a kind of funeral eu- 
logium upon them—•“ Oh happy death,” says he, 
which, when due to nature, was paid to your coun- 


* Ib, 7. 
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try I for I cannot but look upon you as born for 
** yotir c#^ntry I whose name is even derived from 
“Mars: as if the same God, who gave birth to 
“ this city, for the good of nations, had given 
“ birth also to you, for the good of this city. 
“ Death in flight is scandalous; in victory glori- 
“ oils; wherefore, whilst those impious wretches, 
“ Avhom you slew, will suffer the punishment of 
“ their parricide in the infernal regions, you, who 
“ breathed your last in victory, have obtained the 
“ place and seat of the pious. The life given ta 
“ us by nature is short, hut the memory of a life 
“ well spent everlasting; if it were not longer than 
“ this life, who would be so mad, at the expence of 
“ the greatest pains and dangers, to contend for the 
“ prize of gloiy ? your lot, therefore, is happy, O you, 
“ while you lived, the bravest, now the holiest of 
“ soldiers; for the fame of your virtue can never 
“ be lost, either by the forgetfulness of those who 
“ are now alive, or the' silence of those who shall 
“ come hereafter; since the senate and people of 
“ Rome have raised to you, as it were, with their 
“ own hands, an immortal monument. There have 
“ been many great and famous armies in the 
“ Punic, Gallic, Italic wars ^ yet no such ho- 
“ nor was ever done to any of them. I wish that 
“ we could still do greater, since you have done 
“ the greatest services to us : you drove Antony, 
“ mad wth rage, from the city; you repulsed 
“him when lie attempted to return; a fa¬ 
bric. therefore, shall be erected, of magnificent 
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“ work, and letters engraved upon it, the eternal 
“ witnesses of your divine virtue; nor will tliose 
who see or hear of yoni' monunient ever cease 
** talking of you: so that, instead of this frail and 
mortal condition of life, you have now acquired 
“ an immortality*,” He tlien renews their fQrmer 
assurances to the old legions, of the full and punc¬ 
tual payment of all which had been promised to 
them, as soon as the war should be over; and for 
those, in the mean time, who had lost their lives 
for their country, he proposes that the same re¬ 
wards which w^ould have been given to them, if 
they liad lived, should be given immediately to 
their parents, children, wives, or brothers. All 
which he includes, as usual, in the form of a de¬ 
cree, W'liich was ratified by the senate. 

Antony, being cruelly mortified by this defeat, 
kept himself close within his camp, and resolved to 
hazaid nothing farther, but to act only on the de¬ 
fensive, except by harrassing the enemy with his 
horse, in which he was far superior. He still 
hoped to make himself master of Modena, Mhicli 
was reduced to extremity, and, by the strength of 
his works, to prevent their throwing any relief into 
it. Hirtius and Octavius, on the other hand, elate 
with victory, were determined, at all hazards, to 
relieve it; and, after two or tlrree dkj-s spent in 
finding the most likely place of breaking through 
the entrenchments, they made their attack with 
such vigor, that Antony, rather than suffer the 
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town to be snatched at last out of his hands, chose 
to draw out his legions, and come to a general bat¬ 
tle. The fight was bloody and obstinate ; and An¬ 
tony’s men, though obliged to give ground, bravely 
disputed every inch of it; till D. Brutus, taking 
the opportunity, at the same time, to sally out of the 
town, at the head of his garrison, helped greatly to 
determine and complete the victory. Piirtius 
pushed his advantage with great spirit^ and forced 
his way into Antony’s camp; but, when he had 
gained the middle of it, 'was unfortunately killed 
near the generars tent; Pontius Aquila, one of the 
conspirators, was killed likewise in the same place : 
but Octavius, who followed to support them, made 
good their attempt, and kept possession of the 
camp, with the entire defeat and destruction of 
Antony’s best troops : while Antony himself, with 
all his horse, fled with great precipitation towards 
the Alps. Some writers give a different relation of 
this action, but, from the facts and circumstances 
of it, delivered by Cicero, this appears to be the 
genuine account. The consul Pansa died the day 
following, of his wounds, at Bologna*.” 

* Cum alia laudo, ct gaudeo accidisse, tuni quud Bruti erup- 
tio non solum ipsi salutaris fuit, sed etiam maxiino ad victoriam 
adjumento. Ad Brut. 4. 

Ibi Hiriium quoque periisse ct Pontium Aquilam, Ep. 

Fam. X. 33. vid. it. £p. Earn. xi. 13. at App. 1. 3. p. 372. 
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The entire defeat of Antony’s army made all 
people presently imagine that the war was at 
an end, and the liberty of Rome established: 
which would,^probably, have been the case, if An¬ 
tony had either perished in the action, or the con¬ 
suls survived it; but the death of the consuls, 
though not felt so sensibly at first, in the midst of 
their joy for the victory, gave the fatal blow to all 
Cicero’s schemes; and was the immediate cause of 
the ruin of the Republic*. Hirtius was a man of 
letters and politeness; intimately entrusted w'ith 
Caesar's counsels, and employed to write his acts: 
but as he w'as the proper creature of Caesar, and 
strongly infected with party, so his view's W'ei*e all 
bent on supporting the power that had raised him, 
and serving his patron, not the public. In the be¬ 
ginning, therefore, of the civil war, when he w'.as 
tribune of the people, he published a law, to ex¬ 
clude all, who were in arms with Pompey, from 
any employment or office in the statef: which 
made him particularly obnoxious to the Pompei- 

• Hirtium quidem & Pansam—In Consulatu Reip. salutares, 
allenosane tempore amisiniu»> £p. Fam. Vi. 25. 

Pansa amissn, quantum detrimenti Respub. acreperit, non te 
preterit* £p. Fam. xi. p. Qimnto sitia pryculo Respub. quam 
potero brevissime exponam. Primum omnium, quantam pertur- 
bationem rcrum urbanarum aiferat obitus Cousuium, &c. ib. i. 

t Neminem Pompeianum qui virat tenere leee Uirtia digai- 
tates. Philip. 13. 1(». 
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ans, who considered him as their most inveterate 
enemy. Paiisa, whose father had been proscribed 
by Sylla*^, was attached with equal zeal to Caesar, 
as to the head and reviver of the Maiian cause, 
and served him in all his -wars with sina-ular affec- 
tion and fidelity: he was a grave, sincere, and 
worthy man ; and being naturally moic moderate 
and benevolent than Ilirtius, was touched Muth the 
ruin of his country, and the miseries of the op- 
presse^l Pompeians; many of whom he relieved by 
his huinanitv, and rcstoicd, by his interest, to the 
city and their estatesf. This made him \ery po¬ 
pular, and gained hint the esteem of all the honest; 
so that Cassius, in defending his epicurism to Ci¬ 
cero, alledges Pansa, as an example of those genu¬ 
ine Epicureans, who placed their pleasure or chief 
good in virtuous acts:|‘. llefoie their entiancc 
into the consulship, Quintus Cicero gave a most 
wretched account of them both, as of a lewd, 
luxurious pair; not fit to be trusted \\ itli the com¬ 
mand of a paultry town, much less of the empire; 
and says, that if they wcie not removed fiom the 
helm, the Republic would ceitainly be lost; since 
Antony would easily draw them into a partnership 
of his crimes: for, when he served with them in 
Gaul, he had seen iiiciedible instances of their ef- 

* Dio. 1. 45. 278. 

t Pansa, gravis homo & certus—Ep. Fam. 6.12. 

Quod multos miseriis levavit, & quod se in hic mails homincm 
preboit, mirabilis eum virorum bonorum benevolentia prospcuta 
cst. Ep. Fam. 15. 17. 

I Itaqoa & Pansa, qui sequitur, virtutem retinet, &c. 

iU 19. 
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“ feminacy and debauchery, in the face even of tblft 
“ enemy*.” But we itiiist charge a great part of 
this character to the peevishness and envy of Quin« 
tur; for, whatever they had been before, they were 
certainly good consuls; and, out of their affectioii 
to Cicero, and regard to his authority, governed 
themselves, generally, in all great affairs, by his 
maxims. They were persuaded, that the design of 
revenging Caesar’s death would tlirow the Republic 
again into convulsions, and flowed from no other 
motive than the ambition of possessing Caesar’s' 
place; and resolved, therefore, to quell, by open 
force, all attempts against the public peace. From 
their long adherence to Caesar, they retained, in¬ 
deed, some prejudices in favor of that party, and 
were loth to proceed to extremities, till pacific 
measures were found ineffectual. This gave Ci¬ 
cero some reason to blame, but never to distrust 
them; to complain of their phlegm and want of 
vigor, as detrimental to the common cause: yet^ 
while they Avere generally suspected by others, he 
always thought then^ sincere, though they did notj 
in all cases, act up to his wishes. The event con¬ 
firmed his judgment of them; for they both not only 
exposed, but lost their lives, with the^ greatest cou¬ 
rage, in the defence of the Republic, and shewed 
themselves to be the very men which Cicerb had 
constantly affirmed them to be; and though he 
imputes some little blame to Hirtius; yet of Panisa^ 

* Quos ego penitus rtovi libidiniim et languoribefieidlt^UltiisiltapiLlj^ 
animi pienos: qui nisi a gubernacuUs reces«erint, maximu^ 4^ 
univer>.o naofragio pericalum est, &c. Ep. Fam. l6. 57. 
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he declares, that he wanted neither courage from 
the first, nor fidelity to the last*. 

If they had lived to reap the fruits of their vic¬ 
tory, their power and authority would have been 
sufficient to restrain Octavius within the bounds of 
his duty, and sustain the tottering Republic, till 
Brutus and Cassius could arrive to their assistance, 
and Plancus and D. Brutus unite themselves in the 
same cause, and give it a firm establishment in 
their consulship ot the next year ; all ^\ hose armies, 
together with tlic Afiican legions, were far supciior 
to any force that could have been brought against 
them. But the death of the two consuls placed 
Octavius at once above control, by leaving him the 
master of both their aimics, cs[)ecially of all tlie ve¬ 
terans, who w’crc disutrcctcd to D. Brutus, and 
could not be induced to follow him; and it fell 
out so lucky and apposite to all Octavius's views, 
as to give birth to a gcncial persuasion, that they 
had received foul play, . iid weixs both of them 
killed by his contrivance * for he was observed to 


* Qual«s libi sa'pescripsi Consules, falcs extiterunt. [Ad Biut. 
3.] erat in Senatu vans vehemans et ac* r Pansa; cum in carteros 
hujus generis, turn maxime in socerum . ui Otinsuli non animus 
ab initio, non Gdes ad extromuiu defuit. Bidiiim ad Alutinam 
gerebatur; nibil ut in Cscaare repiehcuderes, nonnullaiti llirtio— 
lb. 10. 

N. B.—Several medals were struck by the senate, on the oc¬ 
casion of this victory, particularly one in honor ot Pansa, exhi* 
biting the head of the Goddess Liberty, crowned with laurel, and 
the in&cripuon, LlBKRTA'l'iS; and on the reverse, Rome, sitting 
upon the spoils of enemies, holding a spear in her right band, 
and a dagger in her left, with her foot upu/i the globe, and Victory 
flying tbwards her, to crown her with laurel; and the inscription, 
C. PANSA. C. F. C,„N. See Morel. Fam. Rom. 
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be the first man who took up Hirtius’s body in the 
camp, where some imagined him to have been killed 
by his own soldiers ; and Pansa’s physician, Glyco, 
was actually thrown into prison, by Torquatus, 
Pansa’s qu'cEstor, upon a suspicion of having poi¬ 
soned his wounds*. But the chief ground of that 
notion seems to have lain in the fortunate coinci¬ 
dence of the fact with the interests of Octavius; 
for M. Brutus thought it incredible, and, in the 
most pressing manner begged of Cicero to pro¬ 
cure Glyeo’s enlargement and protect him from 
any hann, hs being a Avurth}, modest man, inca¬ 
pable of such a \illany, and who, of all others, suf- 
feied the greatest loss by Pansa's deathf. 

Cicero was soon awaie of the dangerous turn 
which this event was likely to give to their affairs; 
and, within a day or two aftei the news, intimates 
his a])prehension of it to Brutus : “ Young Caesar,” 
says he, “ has a wondeiful disposition to virtue ; I 
“ wish that I may govc* .1 him as easily, in all this 
height of honor and power, as I nave hitherto 
“ done : the thing is now much harder; yet I do 
“ not despair of it; foi the youth is persuaded, and 
“ chiefly by me, that wc owe oiii present safety to 


* Humor increbint, aiubos opera eiu** o cisos: ut Antonio fu- 
gato, Rt'pub. Coii&ulibus oi bata, solub \ictores exercitus occuparet. 
Pdiisse quidem adeo suspccta. mors fuit, ut Gl) co medicus custo- 
ditua bit, qijdM venenum vulneii indidisbet. Sueton. Aug. xi. 
Dio. I. 46'. Slf. App p. 572 . 

t Tibi Gljcond medicuin Pdnsae—diligentissijne commendo; 
audimus eum venikse in suspicioncm Torquato de morte Pansse, 
custodinque ut parncidam.* Nibil minus credendum, &c. Rogo 
te, & quidem vaide rogo, enpids eum ex custodia. Ad Brut, 

P s 
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“ him: and, in truth, if he had not at first driven 

Antony from the city, all had been lost*. But 
9A he found Octavius grow daily more and more 
untractable, so he began to exhort and implore 
Brutus, in every letter, to bring his army into Italy, 
as the only thing which c(mld save them in their 
present circumstances : and, to enforce his own au¬ 
thority, he procured a vote also of the senate, to 
call him home, with his legions, to the defence of 
the Republicf. 

At Rome, however, the general rejoicings stifled 
all present attention to the loss of their consuls; 
and Antony’s friends were so dejected, for some 
time, that they gave Cicero no more opposition in 
the senate: where he poured out all imaginable ho¬ 
nors on the deceased, Hirtius, Pansa,‘ and Aquila; 
decreed an ovation to Cajsar, and added a number 
of days to their thanksgiving, in honor of D. Bru¬ 
tus ; whose deliverance happening to fall upon his 
birth-day, he decreed, likewise, that his name 
should be ascribed ever after to that day, in the 
fasti, or public kalendars, for a perpetual memo¬ 
rial of the victory. ^Antony’s adherents were also 
decked enemies; in which number Seiwilius him- 

f Csesaris vero pueri miriBca indoles virtutis. Utinam tam fa¬ 
cile eum fiorentein & bonoribus & |rBtia regere ac tenere possi- 
mus, ut adbuc tenuirous I est omnind illud difficilius: sed non 
diffidimtis. Persuasum est enim adolescent!, & maxime per me, 
eju8 opera nos esse salvos: & certe, nisi is Antonium ab urbe aver- 
tisset, periiB8en||.omnia. Ad Brut. 3. 

t Te, c(^nita Senatiif auctoritate, in Italiam adducere exerci- 
tnm : quod ut faceres, idque jnaturares, magnopere desiderabat 
Itespublicb. Ad. Brut. x. 
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self included Ventidius; and moved to give Cas¬ 
sius the command of the war against Dolabella; 
to whom Cicero joined Brutus^ in case that he 
should find it useful to the Republic*. 

The decree of an ovation to Octavius was blam¬ 
ed by Brutus and his friendsf; yet seems to have 
been wisely and artfully designed: for, while it 
carried an appearance of honor, it would regu- 
laily have stript him of his power, if he had made 
use of It: since his commission was to expire of 
course, and his aimy to be dissolved, upon his first 
entiance into the city: but the confusion of the 
times made laws and customs of little effect with 
those who had the power to dispense with them. 

The commanders abroad were so stiuck ^vith 
Anton} ’s defeat, that they redoubled their assu¬ 
rances to Cicero of their firmness and zeal for 
the common cause. Lepidus especially, who had 
suffered two of his lieutenants, Silanus and Culleo, 
to cairy succours to Antony, at Modena, labors 
to excuse it in a civil and humble strain, and tp 
persuade Cicero that they h|d done it against his 
orders; and though, for their former relation to 
him, he was unwilling to punish them with the 
last severity, yet he had not since employed them, 

* A. d. V. Kalend. Maias cum de iis, qui hostes judicah »UDt, 
bello perbequeiidio, sententia; dicerentur, dixit Servihua ettam de 
Ventidio, & ut Cd&siub pcrsequeretui Dolabellam^ Cui turn es- 
sem assensus, dtcrevi hoc amplius, ut tu, si armirarcre utile—• 
persequerere hello Dolabellam, &c. Ad Brut. 5. it. 15. 

t Subpicor illud minus tibi proban, quod ab tuts familiaribua 
-—non probatur, quod ut ovanti introire Ci£Mri liceret, decrove* 
nro. Ad Brut. 15. 
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or received them even into his camp. He acquaints 
him that Antony was arrived in his province with 
one legion, and a great multitude of men unarmed, 
hut with all his horse, which ^vas very strong; 
and that Ventidius had joined him with three le¬ 
gions ; that he was marching out against him with 
all his forces, and that many of Antony s horse 

and foot daily deseited him.-That, for himself, 

he would never be wanting in liis duty to the se¬ 
nate and the Republic:—thanks him for not giving 
credit to the false reports which were spread of 
him, and above all for the late honors that he had 
decreed to him:—begs him to expect every thing 
from him which could be expected from an honest 
man, and to take him undei his special protection*^. 

Pollio, still more explicitly: that there was no 
time now for loitering, or expecting the orders of 
the senate:—that all who wished to preserve the 
empire, and the very name of the Roman people, 
ought to lend their present help:—that nothing 
was more dangerous, than to give Antony leisuie 
to recollect himself :-f-that, for his pait, he would 
neither desert nor survive the Republic—was griev¬ 
ed only for his being at such a distance, that he 
could not come so soon as he wished to its relief, 

Plancus sent word, that he was taking all possi¬ 
ble care to^ppress Antony, if he came into that 
country.—That if he came without any considcia- 
hle body of troops, he should be able to give a 


£p. Fam. x. 34. 


f Ib. 33. 
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good account of him, though he should be received 
by Lepidus; or, if he bi ought any force with 
him, would undertake that he should do no harm 
in those parts, till they could send him succours 
sufficient to destroy him:—that he was then in 
a treaty witii Lepidus, about uniting their forces 
in the same cause, by the mediation of Laterensis 
and Furnius; nor would be hindeied, by his private 
quaricl to the man, from concurring with his 
greatest enemy in the service of the commonwealth*. 
In another letter, he speaks with gieat contempt 
of Antony’s shattered foices, though joined with 
those ofVentidius, the mule-driver, as he calls 
him ; and is confident, that, if he could have met 
witii them, they would not have stood an hour be- 
foie himf. 

The conquerors, at Modena, were much cen¬ 
sured in the mean time for giving Antony leisure 
to escape ; but Octavius, fiom the beginning, had 
no thoughts of pursuing him: he had ahead}' gain¬ 
ed what he aimed at; had i educed Antony's power 
so low, and raised his own so high, as to be in 
condition to make his own terms with him in the 
partition of the empire, of which ho seems to have 
formed the plan from this moment; whereas, if 
Antony had been wholly destroyed, together with 


* Ib. Ai, 

t Mihi enim si contigisset, ut prior occurrerem Antonio, non 
mebcrcule hor^m oonstitisset: tantum ego & mibi coofido, & sic 
perculsas illms copias, Ventidiique mulioms castra despicio, lb. 
18 . 
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the consuls, the Republican party would have pro¬ 
bably been too strong for him and Lepidus; who, 
though master of a good army, was certainly a 
weak general*: when he was pressed, therefore, 
to pursue Antony, he contrived still to delay it till 
it was too late; taking himself to be more usefully 
employed in securing to his interests the troops of 
the consuls. 

Cicero was particularly disgusted at Antony’s 
escape, and often expostulates upon it wdth D. 
Brutus; he tells him, that if Antony should ever 
recover strength again, all his great services to the 
Republic would come to nothing—“ it was report- 
“ ed,” says he, at Rome, and all people believed 
** it, that he was fled with a few unarmed, dis- 
“ pirited men, and himself almost broken-hearted; 
“ but if it be so with him, as I hear it is, that you 
“ cannot fight him again without danger, he does 
“ not seem to have fled from Modena, but to have 
“ changed only the seat of the war. Wherefore, men 
“ are now quite different from what they were; 
“ some even complain that you did not pursue 
“ him; and think that he might have been de- 
“ stroyed if diligence had been used; such is 
“ the temper of people, and above all of ours, 
“ to abuse their liberty against those by whom 
“ they obtained it: it is your part, however, to 
“ take care that tllere be no real ground of com- 
** plaint. The truth of the case is, he who op- 

* Cum & Lepido omnes imperatores forent meliores, & multis 
Antoiuus, dum erat sobriuK. Veil. Pat. 2.63. 
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presses Antony, puts an end to the war. What 
the force of that is, it is better for you to con- 
sider, than for me to write more explicitly^.” 

D. Brutus, in his answer, gives him the reasons, 
why he could not follow Antony so soon as he 
wished : 1 had no horse,” says he, “ no carriages; 

“ did not know that Hirtius was killed; had no 
“ confidence in Cassar before I met and talked with 
“ him ; thus the first day passed. The next morn- 
“ ing early I was sent for by Pansa to Bologna; 
“ but, on the road, met with an account of his 
“ death : I ran back to my little army, for so I 
may truly call it: it is extremely reduced, and 
“ in sad condition for want of all things: so that 
“ Antony gained two days of me, and made much 
“ greater journeys in flying, than I could in pur- 
suing; for his troops went straggling, mine in 
“ order. Wherever he passed he opened all the 
“ prisons, carried away the men, and stopt no- 
“ where, till he came to the Fords. This place lies 
between the Apehnine and the Alps; a most dif- 
“ ficult country to march through: when 1 was 
“ thirty miles from him, and Ventidius had already 
‘‘ joined him, a copy of his speech was brought to 
“ me, in which he begs of his soldiers to follow 
him cross the Alps; and declares, that he acted 
“ in concert with Lepidus : but the soldiers cried 
** out, especially those of Ventidius, for he has 
“ very few of his own, that they would either con- 
quer or perish ii^ Italy; and began to beg, that 


* Ep. Fam. xi. 12.. 
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he would go to Polleiitia: when he could not 
“ over-rule them, he put off his march to the next 
“ day. Upon this intelligence, I presently sent 

five cohorts before me to Pollentia, and fol- 
“ lowed them myself with the army : my detach- 
“ ment came to the place an hour before Trebel- 
** lius, with Antony's horse; this gave me an ex* 
“ cceding joy ; for I esteem it equal to a victory, 

In another letter he says, that if Cajsar would 
have been persuaded by him to cross the Apennine, 
he could have reduced Antony to such straits, 
that he must have been destroyed by want, rather 
than the sword: but that they could neither com¬ 
mand Cassar, nor Ca;sar his own troops; both which 
circumstances were very badt, &c. This authentic 
account from D. Brutus confutes two facts, which 
are delivered by an old historian, and generally re¬ 
ceived by,,all the moderns; first, that Octavius, 
after the victory, refused to have any conference 
with D. Brutus ; and that Brutus, for that reason, 
forbade him to enter his province> or to pursue An¬ 
tony : secondly, that Pansa, in his last moments, 
sent for Octavius, and advised him to an union 
with Antony, against the senate^. For it is evi¬ 
dent, that, on the very day of the victory, there 

• Ep. Fam. 13. 

t Qaod si me Caesar audisset, atque Apenninum transisset, ia 
lantas angustjas Antonium compulissem, ut inopia potius quam 
iermxqn^ceretur. Sed neque Cae^ri imperari potest, ncc Caesar 
exercitui svo: quod utrumque pessimum est.—lb. x. 

I Vid. Appian. 1. 3. p. 5T3. it. Hist. JElom. par Catrou & 
Rouill^. T. 17< !• 4. p. 433, &c. 
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was actually a conference between the two first; 
which passed in so amicable a manner, as to ease 
Brutus of the jealousy which he had before con¬ 
ceived of Octavius: and Pansa’s death happened 
so early the next morning, that it left no room for 
the pretended atlvice and speech, which is made 
for him to Octavius : especially since it appears, on 
the contrary, that, instead of Octavius, Pansa really 
sent for D. Brutus, when he found himself dying, 
as if disposed rather to communicate something for 
the service of that cause, in which he had lost his 
life. But both the stories were, undoubtedly, 
forged afterwards, to save Octavius’s honor, and 
give a better color to that sudden change of mea¬ 
sures, which, from this hour, he was determined 
to pursue*. 

C. Antony was still a prisoner with M. Brutus, 
whose indulgence gave him an opportunity of prac-- 
tising upon the soldiers, and raising a sedition in 
the camp, which created no small trouble to Bru¬ 
tus. The soldiers, however, soon repented of their 
rashness, and killed the authors of it; and would 
have killed Antony too, if Brutus would have de- 

t 

• Th^is an original medal still remaining, that gives no small 
confirroaCtoh to this notion; and was struck, probably, at Rome, 
either by Pansa himself, upon his marching out towards Modena, 
or by the senate soon after Pansa's death, in testimony of the strict 
union that subsisted between him and Dt. Brutus Albinus. For on 
the one side there is the head of a Silenus, as it is called, or rather 
of Pan, which is frequent on Pansa's coins, with the inscription 
also of his name, C. PANSA: and on the other, AU^KYS. 
BRVT|. F. with two right bands joined, bolding a Caduceus, aa 
an emblem of the strictest hmity and concord.—See Famil. Vi- 
bia. in Vaillant or Morel.— 
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livered him into thek hands: but he could not be 
induced to take his life, though this was the se¬ 
cond offence of the same kind; but, pretending 
that he would order him to be thrown into the sea, 
sent him to be secured on ship board, either from 
doing or suffering any farther mischief*: of which 
he wrote an account to Cicero, who returned the 
following answer. 

As to the sedition in the fourth legion, about 
** C. Antony, you will take what I say in good 
*■ part; I am better pleased with the severity of 
** the soldiers, than with yours. I am extremely 
“ glad that you have had a trial of the affection of 
“ your legions, and the horse—as to what you 
write, that I am pursuing the Antonys much at 
my ease, and praise me for it: I suppose you 
“ really think so : but I do not, by any means, ap- 
“ prove your distinction, when you say, that our 
animosit3%ought to be exerted rather in prevent- 
“ ing civil wars, than in revenging ourselves on 
“ the vanquished. I differ widely from you, Bru- 
“ tus, not that I yield to you in clemency; but a 
“ salutary severity is always preferable to a spe- 
cious shew of mercy. If we are so fond of par- 
“ doning, there will be no end of civil wars; but 
“ you are to look to that ; for I can say of my- 
“ self, what Plautus’s old man says in the Trinum- 
“ mils; life is almost over with me; it is you, who 
“ are the most interested in it. You will be un- 
dcHie, Brutus, believe me, if you do not take 
** care: for you will not always have the people, 

^ Dio. 1. 47. p. 340. 
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Bor the senate, nor a leader of the senate, the 
** same as now. Take this, as from the Pythian 
“ Oracle; nothing can be more true*.^ 

Brutus's wife, Porcia, notwithstandii^g the tragi¬ 
cal story, which the old writers have dressed up, 
of the manner of her killing herself upon the news 
of her husband’s unhappy fatef, died, most proba¬ 
bly, about this time at Rome, of a lingering illness. 
She seems to have been in a bad state of health, 
when Brutus left Italy; where she is said to have 
parted from him with the utmost grief and floods of 
tears, as if conscious, that she was taking her last 
leave of him : and Plutarch says, that there was a 
letter of Brutus, extant in his days, if it was ge¬ 
nuine, in which he lamented her death, and com¬ 
plained of his friends for neglecting her, in her last 
sickness: this, however, is certain, that in a letter 
to Atticus, he gives a hint of Porcia's indisposition, 
with a slight compliment to Atticus for his care of 
herj: and the following letter of condolence to 
him from Cicero, can hardly be applied to any 
other occasion, but that of her death. 

Cicero to Brutus, 

I should perform the same office, which you 
** formerly did in my loss, of comforting you by 
letter, did I not know, that you cannot want 
“ those remedies in your grief, with which you re- 

• Ad Brut. 2. 

t App. 1. iv. 66$* Dio. 1. 47. 356. Val. Max. 4. 6. 
t Valetttdiuem Porciae mex tibi curae esse, non nxiror. Ad 
Brut. 17. 
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‘Mieved mine. I wish only, that you may now 
“ cure yourself more easily, than at that time you 
“ cured me: for it would be strange, in so great a 
** man as you, not to be able to practise, wha-t he 
“ had prescribed to another. As for me, not only 
** the reasons, which you then collected, but your 
** veiy authority deterred me from indulging my 
“ sorrow to excess. For when you thought me to 
“ behave myself with greater softness than be- 
“ came a man ; especially one, who used to com- 
“ fort others, you chid me with more severity 
“ than it was usual for you to express; so that, 
“ out of a reverence to your judgment, I roused 
“ myself; and, by the accession of your authority, 
“ took every thing that I had learnt or read, or 
“ heard on that subject, to have the greater weight. 
“ Yet, my part, Brutus, at that time, Avas only to 
“ act agreeably to duty and to nature: but yours, 
“ as we say, is to be acted on the stage, and before 
“ the people. For when the eyes, not only of your 
** army, but of all the city, nay, of all the world, 
“ are upon you, it is wholly indecent for one, by 
^ whom we other mortals arc made the stouter, to 
“ betray any dejection or want of courage. You 
“ have suffered, indeed, a great loss ^ (for you have 
lost that, which has not left its fellow on earth) 
“ and must be allowed to grieve under so cruel a 
“ blow ; lest to want all sense of grief should be 
“ thought more wretched than grief itself: but to 
“ do it with moderation, is both useful to others, 
““"and necessary to yourself. I would write more, 
** if this was not already too much: we expect 
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you and your army: without which, though all 
“ other things succeed to our wishes, ■ we shall' 
“ hardly ever be free*.” 

As the time of chusing magistrates now drewpn^ 
and particularly of filling up the colleges of piiests, 
in which there were many vacancies, so Brutus 
was sending home many of his young nobles to 
appear as candidates at the election; the two Bi- 
buluses, Domitius, Cato, Lentulus; whom he seve* 
rally recommends to Cicero’s protection. Cicero 
.was desirous, that his son also should come with 
them, to be elected a priest; and wrote to Brutus, 
to know his mind about it; and if he thought pro¬ 
per, to send him away immediately; for though he 
might be chosen in absence, yet his success would 
be much easier, if he was present^. He touches 
this little afi’air in several of his letters; but, find¬ 
ing the public disorders increase still every day, 
he procured the election of priests to be thrown off 
to the next year: and Brutus having sent him word, 
in the mean while, that his son had actually left 
him, and was coming towards Rome, he instantly 
dispatched a messenger, to meet him on the road, 
with orders to send him back again, though he 
found him landed in Italy: since nothing, he says, 
could be more'^agreeable either to himself^ or more 
honorable to his son, tlian his continuance with 
BrutusJ. 


• Ad Brut. 9 . 

t Sed quainvis liceat absentis rationem baberi, tamen omnia 
sunt prsasentibus faciliora—Ib. 5. 

I Ego autem, cum ad me de Ciceronis abs ta disetssu scrip* 
sisses, statim extrusi tabellarios, litterasquo ad Ciceronem; ut eti- 
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Not long after the battle of Modena, the news of 
Dolabella's defeat and death, from Asia, brought a 
fresh occasion of joy to Cicero, and his friends at 
Rome. Dolabella, after his success against Tre- 
bonius, having pillaged that province of its mo¬ 
ney, and of all things useful for war, marched for¬ 
ward to execute his grand design upon Syria; for 
which he had been making all this picparation: 
but Cassius was before-hand with him, and having 
got possession of that country, and of all the ar¬ 
mies in it, was much superior to him in force. Do¬ 
labella, however, made his way with some success 
through Cilicia, and came before Antioch in Syria, 
but was denied admittance into it; and, after some 
vain attempts to take it, being repulsed with loss, 
marched to Laodicea; 'which had before invited, 
and now opened its gates to him. Here Cassius 
came up with him, and presently invested the place: 
where, after he had destroyed Dolabella’s fleet, in 
two or three naval engagements, he shut him up 
closely by sea, as well as land: till Dolabella, see¬ 
ing no way to escape, and the town unable to hold 
out any longer, killed himself, to prevent his fall¬ 
ing alive into Casslus*s hands, and suffering the 
same treatment which he had shewn to Trcboni- 
us: but Cassius generously ordered his body to be 
buried, with that of his lieutenant Octavius, who 
killed himself also with him*. 

am si in Italiam veni&set, ad te rediret. Kihil enim inihi jncundius, 
illi honestitts. Quamquam aliquoties «i scripscram, Sacerdotum 
comitia, mea summa contentione in alterum annum esse rejecta, 
&e. Ad Brut. 14. vid.it. 5,6,7* 

* £p. fam. 12, 13, 15. App. 1. 4. 625. Dio. 1. 47. 344. 
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D. Brutus was now at last puysuing 4 ntony, or 
ratlier observing the motions of his flight: he l^d 
with him, besides his oym forces, th^ new legiont pf 
tlie late consuls, while all the veterans put tbttfP- 
selves under the command of Octavius: sp that, uf* 
ter Antony was joined by Ventidins, with three le¬ 
gions, Brutus was hardly strong enough either to 
fight with him, or, what he rather aimed at, to 
hinder his crossing the Alps to Lepidus. He de¬ 
sired Cicero, therefore, to write to Lepidus, not to 
receive him, though he was sure, he says, that Le¬ 
pidus would never do any thing that was right ; 
and wishes, likewise, that Cicero would confirnr 
Plancus; since, by some of Antony’s papers, which 
fell into his hands, he perceived that Antony had 
not lost all hopes of him, and thought himself sure 
of Lepidus and PoUio: of which he gave Plancua 
immediate notice, and signified that he was coming 
forward with all expedition to join with him*- 
he complains much, in ail Ids letters, of his want 
of money, and the sad condition of his army, which 
was not contemptible for the number, but the kind 
of his troops ; being, for the most part, new^raised 
men, bare, and needy of all diingsf. “ I cannpt,” 

i 

* In primis rogo te, ad Iiominem ventosissimum Lepidum mit- 
tas, ne helium nobU redintcgrare possit, Antonio sibi conjuncte. 
—Mihi persuasibsinium est, Lepndum recte facturura nunquam— 
Plahcum quoque coafirmetis, oro; quern apero, pulao Antonio, 
Reipub. non defuturum. £p. Fam. xi. 9 . 

' Antojnius ad Lepidum prodciscitur, ne de Planco qtridem speiu 
adhuc abjecit, ut ex libellis auia animadverti, qui in me incideraat. 
Ib. 11. 

t Cum aim cum tironibus egenttnimis. Ib. 19 * 
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sayt he, “ maintain my soldiers any longer. When 
“ I first undertook to free the Republic, I had 
** 'above three hundred thousand pounds of my 
“ own, in money; but am now so far from having 
** any thing, that I have involved all my friends in 
** debt for me. I have seven legions to provide 
“ forconsider with what difficulty. Had I the 
** treasures of Varro, I could not support the ex- 
“ pence*.” He desired, therefore, a present sup¬ 
ply of money, and some veteran legions, especially 
the fourth and Martial, which continued still with 
Octavius. This was decreed to him readily by the 
senate, at the motion of Drusus and Paullus, Lepi- 
dus's brother* : but Ciceio wrote him word, that 
all who knew those legions the best, affinned, that 
they would not be induced, by any terms, to serve 
nnder him : that money, however, should certainly 
be provided for him :—^and concludes by observ¬ 
ing, that if Lepidus should receive Antony, it 
would throw them again into great difficulties; but 
that it was Brutus's part to take care that they 
should have no cause to fear the event: for, as to 
himself; that he could not possibly do more than 
he had already done; but wished to see D. Brutus 
the greatest and most illustrious of men:];. ^ 


* Alera j»ni milites non potsum. Cum ad Rempub. liberan- 
daw accessi, H. S. mibi fuit pecuniae o c c c amplius. Tantum 
abest at mes rei familiaris litMsrum sit quidquam, ut otnnes jam 
m^os amicoa aere alieno obstrinx«'im. Septenum «numerum nunc 
legionum alo, qua dt£Bcuhate, tu arbitrare. Non, si Varronit 
tbesauros haberem, subiittere sumptui possem. Ib. 10. 
t £p. Fam. xi. ip. 

X L^onein Mariiatn dc quartam negant, qui illas norunt ulla 
candttionead teposteperduci. Pecuniae, quam dbsideras, ratio 
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Plancus^ as it is liinted above, was carrying on a 
negotiation with Lepidus, to unite their forces 
against Antony: it was managed,'on Plancus’s side, 
by Purnius; on Lepidus’s, by Laterensis, one of his 
lieutenants, a true friend to the Republic, and jiea- 
Ions to engage his general to its interests; and Xe- 
pidus himself dissembled so well, as to persuade 
them of his sincerity; so that Plancus was march¬ 
ing forward, in great haste, to join with him, of 
which he gave Cicero a particular account. 


« 

Plancls to Cicero. 

r 

“ After I had wTittcn my letters, I thought it of 
“ service to the public, that you should be inform- 
ed of what has since happened. My diligence, 
“ I hope, has been of use both to myself and to the 
“ commonwealth: for I have been treating with 
** Lepidus, by perpetual messages ; that, laying 
“ aside all former quarrels, he would be reconciled, 
“ and succour the Republic in common with me, 
“ and shew more regard to himself, his children, 
“ and the city, than to a desperate abandoned rob- 
“ her; in which case, he might depend on myser- 
“ 'He and assistance for all occasions: I transacted 
" the affair by Laterensis. He pawned his faith, 
tliat, if he could not keep Antony out of his 
“ province, 'he would pursue him by open war; 
begged that I would come and join for<;;ef with 

)otest hab«n. eaque habebitur—ego plus quam fed, fiioere aoa 
)0S8um. Te tamen, id quod spero, omnium maximuia fe clariisii 
num vidfite copio. lb. 14. 
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“ him; and so much the more, because Antony 
“ was said to be strong in horse; whereas Lepi- 
** dus’s couid hardly be called indifferent: for, not 
“ many days before, even out of his small number, 
“ ten, who were reckoned his best, came over to 
** me. As soon ‘as I was informed of this, I re- 
“ solved, without delay, to support Lepidus in the 
execution of his good intentions. I saw of what 
“ benefit my joining him would be, either for pur- 
“ suing and destroying Antony's horse with mine, 
“ or for correcting and lestraining, by the presence 
“ of my army, the corrupt and disaffected part of 
“ Lepidus's. Having made a bridge, therefore, in 
** one day, over the Isere, a very great river, in the 
territory of the Allobroges, I passed, with my 
“ army, on the twelfth of May : but, having been 
“ informed that L. Antony was sent before, witli 
“ some hoi sc and cohoits, to Foium Julti, I had sent 
my brother, the day before, with four thousand 
“horse, to meet with him, intending to follow 
“ myself, by great journies, with four legions, and 
“ the rest of my horse, without the heavy baggage. 
“ If w'e have any tolerable fortune for the Repub- 
“ lie, we shall here put an end to the audacious- 
“ ness of the desperate; and to all our own4IN>u- 
“ ble : but if the robber, upon hearing of my ar- 
“ rival, should run back again into Italy, it will be 
“ Brutus's part to meet with him there: who will 
“ not be wanting, I know, either in counsel or 
“ courage: but if that should happen, I will send 
** my brother also with the horse, to follow and 
“ preserve Italy from being ravaged by him. Take 
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“ care of your health, and love me as I love 
“ you*-” 

But Lepidus was acting, all the while, a treache¬ 
rous part, being determined, at all hazards, to sup¬ 
port Antony; and though he kept him at a dis¬ 
tance for some time, and seemed to be constrained, 
at last, by his own sokliers, to receive him ; yet, 
that was only to save appearances, till he could do 
it with advantage and security to them both: his 
view in treating with Plancus was, probably, to 
amuse and draw him so near to them, that when 
he and Antony were actually joined, they might 
force him into the same measures, without his be¬ 
ing able to help it, or to retreat from them. When 
he was upon the point, therefore, of joining camps 
w'ith Antony, he sent word to Plancus, who was 
within forty miles of him, to stay where he then 
was, till he should come up to him : but Plancus, 
suspecting nothing, thought it better still to march 
on; till Laterensis, perceiving how things were 
turning, wrote him w'ord, iij all haste, that neither 
Lepidus, nor his army were to be trusted; and that 
he himself was deserted; exhorting Plancus to look 
t^umself, lest he should be dr^wn Into a snare, 
aSr to perform his duty to the Republic; for that 
he had discharged his faith, by giving him this 
warning!, &c. 

* Ep. X. 15. 

t At Laterensis, vir sanctissimus, suo cliirograpfao mittit mihi 
litteras, ij) eisque desperans de se, (feexercitu, de Lepidi ^e, que- 
rensque se destitutum : in quibus aperte denuntiat, videam ne'fal- 
lar ; suaiq fidem solutam esse, Reipub. ce desim.—lb. 21. 
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Plancus gave Cicero a particular account of all 
these transactions : he acquaints him, that Lepidus 
and Antony joined their camps on the twenty- 
eighth of May, and the same day marched forward 
towards him: of all which, he knew nothing, till 
they were come within twenty miles of him : that, 
upon the first intelligence of it, he retreated in all 
haste; repassed the Isere; and broke down the 
bridges, w’hich he had built upon it, that he might 
have leisure to draw all his forces together, and 
join them with his colleague, D. Brutus, whom he 
expected in three days—that Laterensis, whose 
singular fidelity he should ever acknowledge, when 
he found himself duped by Lepidus, laid violent 
hands upon himself: but, being interrupted in the 
act, was thought likely to live—he desires, that 
Octavius might be sent to him with his forces; or 
if he could not come in person, that his army, 
however, might be sent,, since his interest was so 
much concerned in it—that, as the whole body of 
the rebels was now drawn into one camp, they 
.ought to act against them with the whole force of 
the Republic*, &c. 

The day after his union with Antony, LejiMus 
wrote a short letter to the senate, wherein he^Rls 
the Gods and men to witness, that he had nothing 
so much at heart, as the public safety and liberty; 
of which he should shortly have given them proofs, 
had not fortune prevented him: for that his sol¬ 
diers, by a general mutiny and sedition, had plainly 


* £p. Fam. x. 33. 
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forced him to take so great a multitude of citizens 

under his protection. He beseeches them, that, 
laying aside all their private grudges, they would 
consult the good of the whole Republic; nor, in 
a time of civil dissention, treat his clemency and 
that of his army as criminal and traitorous*. 

D. Brutus, on the other hand, joined his army 
with Plancus, who acted with him for some time 
with great concord, and the affection of the whole 
province on their side: which being signified in 
their common letters to Rome, gave great hopes 
still and courage to all the honest there. In 
a letter of Plancus to Cicero, “ you know,” says 
he, “ I imagine, tlie state of our forces; in my 
“ camp, there are three veteran legions, with one 
new, but the best of all others of that sort: in 
Brutus’s, oije veteran legion, another of two years 
“ standing, eight of new levies; so that onr whole 
“ army is great in number; little hi strength: for 
“ what small dependence there is on a fresh soldier, 
“ we have oft experienced to our cost If the 
“ African troops, which are veteran, or Caesar’s 
“ should join us, we should willingly put all tp the 
‘yi^azard of a battle: as I saw Caesar’s to be the 
^Hbarest, so I have never ceased to presjs him, nor 
'^e to assure me, that he would come instantly, 
“ though I perceive that he had no such thought, 
“ and is quite gone off into other measures: yet, I 
** have sent our friend Furnius again to him, with 
letters and instructions, if he can possibly do any 


• Ib. 35. 
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“ good with him. You know, my dear Cicerd, 
“ that, as to the love of young Caesar, it belongs 
“ to me in common with you: for, on the account 
“ either of my intimacy with his uncle when alive, 
“ it was necessary for me to protect and cherish 
“ him; or because he himself, as far a^ I hava 
“ been able to observe, is of a most moderate and 
“ gentle disposition; or that, after so remarkable 
“ a friendship with C. Caesar, it would be a shame 
“ for me not to love him, even as my own child, 
“ whom he had adopted for his son. But what I 
“ now write, I write out of grief, rather than ill 
“ will: that Antony now lives; that Lepidus is 
“ joined with him ; that they have no contempti- 
“ ble army; that they have hopes, and dare pursue 
“ them, is all entirely owing to Csesar. I will not 
“ recal what is long since passed : but if he had 
“ come at the time, when he himself declared that 
“ he would, the war would have been either now 
“ ended, or removed, to their great disadvan- 
“ tage, into Spain, a province utterly averse to 
“ them. What motive, or whose counsels drew 
“ him off from a part so glorious, nay, so neces- 
sary too, and salutaiy to himself, and tiuj||^ 
“him so absurdly to the thoughts of a<l|Pn 
“ months consulship, to the terror of all people, I 
“ cannot possibly comprehend. His friends seem 
“ capable of doing much good on this occasion, 
“ both to himself and the Republic; and, above 
“ all others, you, to whom he has greater obliga- 
“ tions than any man living, except myself; for 
“ I shall never forget, that I am indebted to you 
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“ for the greatest I have given orders to Furtiius 
to treat with him on these affairs ; and if I had 
“ as much authority with him, as I ought, should 
do him great service. We, in the mean tim^ 
** have a very hard part to sustain in the war: for 
we neither think it safe to venture a battle, nor 
“ yet, by turning our backs, to give the enemy an 
“ opportunity of doing greater mischief to the Re- 
** public: but if either Caesar would regard his 
‘‘ honor, or the African legions come quickly, we 
“ shall make you all easy from this quarter. I beg 
“ you to continue your affection to me, and assure 
‘‘ 3 'ourself, that I am strictly yours*.” 

Upon the news of Lepidus’s union with Antony, 
the senate, after some little time spent in consider¬ 
ing the effects of it, being encouraged by the con¬ 
cord of D. Brutus and Plancus, and depending on 
the fidelity of their united forces, voted Lepidus an 
enemy, on the thirtieth of June; and demolished 
the gilt statue, which they had lately erected to 
him; reserving still a liberty to him and his adhe¬ 
rents of returning to |heir duty by the first of Sep- 
tembert- Lepidus’s wife was M. Brutus’s sister; by 
wj||Bi he had sons, whose fortunes were necesarily 
rflpd by this vote, which confiscated the father’s 
estate: for ^vhich reason Servilia, their grandmo¬ 
ther, and Cassius’s wife, their aunt, solicited Ci- 


• Ep. Fam. x. 24. 

t Lepidus tuus aflinis, meus familiaris prid. Kal. Quint, sen- 
tenths dmnibus hoslis a Senatu judicatus est; csterique qui una 
cum ilio A Repub. defecerunt: quibos tamen ad Mnitatem re- 
deundi ante Kal. Sept, potestas facta est. £p. Fain. 12. 10 , 
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cero, veiy earnestly, either that the decree itself might 
not pass, or that the children should be excepted 
out of it: but Cicero could not consent to oblige 
them: for since the first was thought necessary, 
^the second followed of course: he gave Brutus, 
howewr, a particular account of the case by let* 
ter. . 


Cicero to Brutus. 

“ Though I was just going to write to you by 
“ Messala Corvinus, yet I would not let our friend 
“ Vetus come without a letter. The Republic, 
Brutus, is now in the utmost danger, and after 
** we had conquered, we are forced again to fight, 
“ by the perfidy and madness of M. Lepidus. On 
“ which occasion, when, for the care with which I 
have charged myself of the Republic, I had 
“ many things to make me uneasy, yet nothing 
“ vexed me more, than that I could not yield to 
“ the prayers of your mother and sister; for I 
“ imagined that I should easily satisfy you, on 
“ which I lay the greatest stress. For Lepidus’s 
** case could not, by any means, be distinguj^cd ' 
** from Antony’s; nay, in all people’s judgment, 
“ was even worse; since, after he had received the 
highest honors from the senate, and but a few 
** days before had sent an excellent letter to them; 

on a sudden, he not only received the broken 
** jremmns of our enemies, but now wage^ a most 
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" cruel war against us by land and sea; the event 
of which is wholly uncertain. When we are de» 
“ sired, therefore, to extend mercy to his children, 
not a word is said why, if their father should con- 
“ quer, (which the Gods forbid) w’^e are not to 
“ expect the last punishment from him. I am not 
** ignorant how hard it is, that children should 
suffer for the crimes of their parents: but it was 
wisely contrived by the laws, that the love of 
their children should make parents more affec- 
tionate to their country. Wherefore, it is Lc- 
pidus who is cruel to his children, not he who 
adjudges Lepidus an enemy; for if, laying down 
“ his arms, he were to be condemned only of vio- 
“ lence, in which no defence could be made for 
him, his children would suffer the same calamity 
“ by the confiscation of his estate. Yet what your 
“ mother and sister are now soliciting against, in 
“ favor of the children, the very same and mucli 
“ worse, Lepidus, Antony, and our other enemies^ 
“ arc, at this very moment, threatening to us all 
“ Wherefore, our greatest hope is in you and your 
** army : it is of the utmost consequence, both to 
“ ^e Republic, in general, and to your honor and 
*ory in particular, that, as I wrote to you be- 
“ fore, you come as soon as possible into Italy: 
“ for the Republic is in great want, not only of 
** your forces, but of your counsels. I served 
“ Vetus, with pleasure, as you desired me, for his 
singular benevolence and duty to you: I found 
** him extremely zealous and affectionate both to 
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“ you and the Republic: I shall see my son, I hope, 
** very soon; for I depend on his coming with you 
** quickly to Italy*.” 

Brutus, before he had received this letter, having 
heard, from other friends what they were designing 
at Rome against Lepidus, wrote about the same 
time, and on the same subject, to Cicero. 


Brutus to Cicero. 

“ Other people’s fears oblige me to entertain 
** some apprehensions, myself, on Lepidus’s ac- 
** count: if he should withdraw himself from us, 
(which will prove, 1 hope, a rash and injurious 
suspicion of him) I beg and beseech you, Ci- 
cero, conjuring you, by our friendship, and 
** your affection to me, to forget that my sister's 
“ children are Lepidus's sons, and to consider me 
“ in the place of their father. If I obtain this 
** of you, you will not scruple, I am sure, to do 
** whatever you can for them. Other people live dif- 
“ ferently with their friends : but I can never do 
“ enough for my sister’s children to satisfy either 
“ my inclination or my duty. But what is there in 
“ which honest men can oblige me, (if in reality I 
** have deserved to be obliged in. any thing) or in 
‘‘ which I can be of service to my mother, sister, and 
“ the boys, if their uncle Brutus has not as much 
“ weight with you and the senate to protect, as their 
father Lepidus to hurt them P I feel so much un- 

* Ad Brut. 12.. 
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** easiness and indignation, that I neither can nor 
“ ought to write more fully to you: for if, in a 
** case so important and so necessary, there could 
** be any occasion for words to excite and confirm 
you, there is no hope that you will do what 1 
“ wish, and what is proper. Do not expect, therc- 
** fore, any long prayers from me : consider only 
“ what 1 am, and that 1 ought to obtain it, either 
from Cicero, a man the most intimately united 
“ with me ; or, without regard to our private 
friendship, from a consular senator of such emi- 
“ nence: pray send me word as soon as you cafn 
“ what you resolve to do. July the first*.” 

Cicero perceiving, from this letter, what he had 
no notion of before, how great a stress Brutus laid 
on procuring this favor for his nephews, prevailed 
with the senate to suspend the execution of their 
act, as far as it related to them, till the times were 
more settled'!'. 

Lepidus and Antony were no sooner joined, than 
a correspondence was set on foot between them 
and Octavius ; who, from the death of the con¬ 
suls, shewed but little regaixl to the authority of 
C'icero, or the senate; and wanted only a pretence 
for breaking with them. He waited, however, a 
while, to see what became of ArU»riy^ till, find¬ 
ing him receive<l and supported by J^epidus, he 
began to think it his best scheme to enter into the 
league with them; and to concur in what seemed 

* Ib. 13. , 

f Sororis tuee^liis diligenter contuUm, «pero teex ma- 
tris & ex sororis litteri» cogniturum, &c. lb, 15. it. 13. 
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to be more peculiarly his own part, the design of 
revenging the death of his uncle. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of prosecuting the war any farther, he was 
persuaded by his friends to make a demand of the 
consulship, though he . was not yet above twenty 
years old. This step shacked and terrified the city; 
not that the consulship could give him any power 
which his army had not already given, but as it 
indicated a dangerous and unseasonable ambition, 
grounded on a contempt of the laws, and the se¬ 
nate ; and, above all raised a just apprehension of 
some attempt against the public liberty : since, in¬ 
stead of leading his army where it was ^ anted and 
desired, against their enemies abroad, Jie chose to 
inarch wirii it towards Rome, as if he intended to 
subdue the Republic itself. 

There was a report spread, in the mean while, 
through the empire, that Cicero w as chosen con¬ 
sul : Brutus, mentioning it in a letter to him, says, 
“ If I should ever see that day, I jhall then begin 
** to figure to myself the true fo.m of a Republic, 
^bsisting by its own strength It is certain, 
that he might have been declared consul by the 
unanimous suffrage of the people, if he had desired 
it; but, in times of such violence, the title of su¬ 
preme magistrate, without a real power to support 
it, would have exposed him only to more imme¬ 
diate danger and insults from the soldiers, whose 
fastidious insolence in {heir demands* was grown. 


* His litteris scriptis tc Consulem factum sudivimus; tUm vero 
inetpiam proponere mihtRempub. jaatam & jamsuis vi« 

ribttt, si iitbuc videro. . Ad Brut. 4. 
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as he complains, insupportable*. Some old writers 
say, what the moderns take implicitly from them, 
that he was duped, and drawn in by Octavius, to 
Javor his pretensions to the consulship, by #ie 
hopes of being made his colleague, and governing 
him in the officef. But the contrary is evident 
from several of his letters; and that, of all men, 
he was the most averse to Octa\ ius’s design, and 
the most active in dissuading him from pursuing it. 
Writing upon it to Brutus ; as to Ciesar,” says 
he, “ who has been governed hitherto by my ad- 
“ vice, and is, indeed, of an excellent dk^.^osition,* 
'* and wonderful firmness, some people, by most 

wicked letters, messages, and fallacious accounts 
“ of things, have pushed him to an assured hope 
** of the consulship. As soon as I perceived 
‘‘ it, I never ceased admonishing him in absence, 
“ nor reproaching his friends, who are present, 
“ and who seem to encourage his ambition; nor 
** did I scruple to lay open the source of those 
“ traitorous counsels in the senate: nor do I ever 
“ remember the senate or the magistrates to have 
** behaved better on any occasion: for, it never 
“ happened before, in voting an extraordinary ho- 
** nor to a powerful, or rather most powerful roan, 
“ (since power is now measured by force and arms) 
“ that no tribune, or any other magistrate, nor ao 
“ much as a private senator, would move for it: 

yet, in the midst of all tfiis firmness and virtue, 

* Illudimur, Brute,, cum militum deliciis, turn Imperatojrii 
iosoleotja. lb. 10 . 

t Plut. in Cic. 
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the city is greatly alarmed: for we are abused, 
Brutus, both by die licentiousness of thesoldiers, 
‘‘and the insolence of the general Every one 
■ * demands to have as much power in the state, as 
‘‘ he has means to extort it: no reason, no modera> 
“ tfton, no law, no custom, no duty is at all re- 
“garded, no judgment or opinion of the citizens, 
“ no shame of posterity. See*.” 


^ A. Uib. 710. Cic. 64. Coss.—C. Cotar Octavianus. Q. Pedius. 

What Cicero says in this letter, is very remar¬ 
kable, that, in all this height of young Caesar’s 
power, there was not a magistrate, nor so much 
as a single senatorj who would move for the de¬ 
cree of his consulship: the demand of it, there¬ 
fore, was made by a deputation of his officers; 
and, when the senate received it more coldly than 
they expected, Cornelius, a centurion, throwing 
back his robe, and shewing them his sword, bold¬ 
ly declared, that if they would not make him 
consul, that should. But Octavius himself 
soon piit an end to their scruples, by march¬ 
ing with his legions in an hostile manner to the 
chyt; where he was chosen consul, with Q. Pe- 

♦ Asi Bint. 10. 

^4 Consulatum vigesimo aetatis anno invasit, admotifi hostiliter 
Wl vrbem legionibas, mUsisque, qui sibi exercitus nomine dep'os- 
"(terent. Cum qaidem> cunctante Senatu, Cornelius centurio, 
prlnceps legationis, fejecto sagulo, ostendons gladii capulum, non 
du^tasset m curia dieore; hie faciet, sivosnon fecedtis. Suetbn* 
Aug. c. 2^. 
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<lius, his kinsman, and coheir in part of his uncle’.s 
estate, in the month of Sextilis; which, on the ac¬ 
count of this fortunate beginning of his honors, 
was called afterwards, from hiS own surname, Au¬ 
gustus*. 

The first act of his magistracy was to secure all 
the public money, which he found in Rome, and 
make a dividend of it to his soldiers. He com¬ 
plained loudly of the senate, that, instead of pay¬ 
ing his ainiy the rewards which they had decreed 
to them, they were contriving to harass them with 
perpetual toils, and to engage them in fresh wars 
against Lepidus and Antony; and likewise, that in 
the commission granted to ten senators, to provide 
lands for the legions after the war, they had not 
named himf. But there "vvas no just ground for 
any such complaints ; for those rewards were not 
decreed, nor intended to be distributed, till the war 
Avas quite ended; and the leaving Ctesar out of 
the commission was not from any particular slight, 
but a general exception of all, who had the com¬ 
mand of armies, as improper to be employed in 
such a charge; though Cicero, indeed, was of a 
different opinion, and pressed for their being taken 
in. 1). Brutus and Plancus were excluded as well 
as Cajsar; and both of tliem seciii, likewise, to 
have been di.sgiisted at it; so that Cicero, who was 
one of the number, in order to retrieve the impru- 

* Scxtilcm mensem e suo cngnomiiie nominavit, magis quain 
Septerabrem, in quo crat natus, quia hoc sibi 6c primus Coujula- 
tus, &c. Sueton. Aug. 31. 

t Appian. 3. 581. 
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dcnce of a step which gave such offence, would not 
suffer his colleagues to do any thing of moment, 
but reserved the whole affair to the arrival of Caesar 
and the rest*. 

But Caesar, being now wholly bent on changing 
sides and measures, was glad to catch at every oc¬ 
casion of quarrelling with the senate: he charged 
them with calling him a boy» and treating him 
as such'l*; and found a pretext also against Cicero 
himself, whom, after all the seivices received from 
him, his present views obliged him to abandon: for 
some busy informers had told him, that Cicero had 
spoken of him in certain ambiguous terms, which 
carried a double meaning, either of advancing, or 
taking him off—which Octavius was desirous to 
have reported every where, and believed in the 
w'orst sense. D. Brutus gave Cicero the first no¬ 
tice of it in the following letter. 


D. Brutus, Emperor, Consul-Elect, to M. T. 

Cicero. 

“What I do not feel on my ow n account, my 
“ love and obligations to you make me feel on 
“ yours; that is, fear. For after I had been often 

• Cum ego senslsscm, de iis qui exercitus haberent, sententiam 
ferri oportere, iidein illi, qui solent, reclamarunr. Itaque ex¬ 
cept! etiam estis, me vehementer repugnanle—itaque cum qui- 
dam de Collegis nostris agranam curatiunem ligurirent, disturbavi 
rem, totamque integram vubis reservavi. Kp. Fam. xi. 21. it. 
SO, S3. 

t Dio. 1. 46. 318. Sueton. Aug. 12. 
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“ told, what I did not wholly slight, Labeo Segu- 
“ lius, a man always like himself, just now informs 
“ me, that he has been Avith Caesar, where there 
‘‘ was much discourse on vou : that Ctesar himself 
“ had no other complaint against you, but for a 
“ certain saying, which he declared to have been 
‘‘ spoken by you; that the young man was to be 
“ praised, adorned, taken ; but he would not 
“ be so silly, he said, as to put it into any inan^s 
“ power, to take him off. This, I dare say, Avas 
first carried to him, or forged by Segulius hini- 
“ self, and did not come from the young man. 
‘‘ Segulius had a mind, likewise, to [lersuadc me, 
“ that the veterans talk most angrily against you ; 
“ and that you are in danger from them; and that 
“ the chiefcau.se of their au«er is. because neither 

O ^ 

“ Ciesar nor 1 am in the commission of the ten, 
“ but all things transacted by your will and plea- 
“ sure : upon hearing this, thougli 1 Avas then upon 
my march, 1 tlid not think it proper to j)ass the 
“ A1])S, till I could first learn how matters AAcre 
“ going amongst you j.," tS:e. 

To this Cicero answered. 

'file Cods eonfoimd that Segulius, the greatest 
‘‘ knaAT, that is, or Avas, or ever Avill be. What.^ 
“ do you imagine, that he told his story only to 
*• you and to C-Jcsar ? he told the same to every 
“ soul that he could speak Avith : I love you, how- 

* Laiidandum adolescentem, ornandura, tollendum. Which 
last word signifies, tither to ruise to honors, or t.^keavvay liTe, 
f Ep. Fain. xi. 20. 
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“ ever, my Brutus, as I ought, for acquainting me 
“ with it, how trifling soever it be: ’tis a sure sign 
“ of your affection. For as to what Segulius says, 
“ of the complaint of the veterans, because you 
“ and Ctesar were not in the commission, I wish 
‘‘ that I was not in it myclf; for what can be more 
“ troublesome ?—but when I proposed that those 
wlio had the command of armies should be in- 
“ eluded ill it, tlic same men, who used to oppose 
every thing, remonstrated against it; so that 
“ you were excepted, wholly against my vote and 
“ opinion*,” &c. 

As for the story of the words, he treats it, we 
see, as too contemptible to desen (‘ an apology, or 
the pains of disclaiming it: and it seems, indeed, 
incredible, that a mau^f bis pnub'uee could ever 
sav them. If he had harbored sucdi a thoimdit, or 
liad been tempted, on any occasion, to throw out 
such a hint, we miglit have cx})ect(‘d to find it in 
his letters to Brutus; yet, on the contrary, he 
speaks always of Octavius iu terms highly advan¬ 
tageous, even where lie was likely to give disgust 
by it. But nothing Avas more common than to 
liave sayings forged for his, wliieh he had never 
spoken; and this w'as one of that sort; contrived 
to instil a jealousy into Octavius, or to give him a 
handle, at least, for breaking ivith Cicero, wliich, 
in his present circumstances, he was glad to lay 
liold of; and when the story w'as once become 
public, and supposed to have gained credit with 


* Ep. Fam. 21. 
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Octavius, it is not strange to find it taken up by 
the writers of the following ages, Velleius and Sue¬ 
tonius, though not without an intimation from the 
latter of its suspected credit*. 

\Vhile the city was in the utmost consternation, 
on C'jcsar’s ap])roach, with liis army, two veteran 
legions, from Afric, happened to arrive in the Ti¬ 
ber, and were received as a succour sent to them 
from heaven: but this joy lasted not long; for, 
presently after their landing, being corrupted by 
the otlicr soldiers, they deserted the senate, who 
sent for them, and joined themselves to Ca;sar.— 
Pollio, likewise, about the same time, with two of 
his best legions, from Spain, came to the assistance 
of Antony and Lepidus so that all the veterans of 
tlie western part of the empire were now plainly 
forming themselves into one bodv, to revenge the 
death of their old general. The consent of all 
these armies, and the unexpected turn of Antony’s 
affairs, staggered the fidelity of Plancus, and in¬ 
duced him, also, at last, to desert his colleague, I), 
lirutus, wdth whom he had hitherto acted with 
much seeming concord : Pollio made his peace, and 
good terms for him, with Antony and Lepidus, 
and soon after brought him over to their camp, 
with all his troops. 

D. Brutus, being thus abandoned, and left to 
shift for himself, with a needy, mutinous army, ea¬ 
ger to desert, and ready to give him up to his ene¬ 
mies, had no other way to save himself, than by 


V’ell. Pat. 63 . Sueton. Aug. c. 12. 
R 3 
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flying to his namesake in Macedonia: but the dis-t 
tance was so great, and the country so guarded, 
that he. was often forced to change his road, for 
fear of being taken; till, having dismissed all his atr 
tendants, and wandered for some time alone, in 
disguise and distress, he committed himself to the 
protection of an old acquaintance and host, whom 
he had formerly obliged; where, either through 
treachery or accident, he was surprised by Aur 
tony’s soldiers, who immediately killed him, and 
returned with his head to their general*. 

Several of the old writers have reproached his 
memory with a shameful cowardice, in the manner 
of suffering his death, unworthy of the man who 
had killed Cajsar, aud commanded armies. But 
their accounts are so various, and so inconsistent 
with the character of his former life, that we may 
reasonably suspect them to be forged by those wha 
were disposed to throw all kinds of contumely on 
the murderers of CsEsarf. 

But what gave the greatest shock to the whole 
Republican party, was a law contrived by Caesar, 
and published by his colleague, Pedius, to bring to 
trial and justice all those who had been concerned 
cither in advising or effecting Cassafs death: in 
consequence of which, all the conspirators were 
presently impeached, in form, by different accu¬ 
sers ; and, as none of them ventured to appear tp 
their citations, they were all condemned, of course; 

■i ' 

• Veil. Pat. 2. 64. App. 1. 3. 588. 
t benec. Ep. 82. 543. Dio. 1. 46. 325, Val.Ma*. 9. 13. 
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and, by a second law, interdicted from fire and 
water: Pompey, also, though he had borne no part 
in that act, was added to the number, as an irre- 
concileablc enemy to the Caesarian cause: after 
which, Caesar, to make amends for the unpopula¬ 
rity of his law, distributed to the citizens the lega¬ 
cies which his uncle had left them by will*. 

Cicero foresaw that things might possibly take 
this turn, and Plancus himself prove treacherous; 
and, for that reason, was constantly pressing Bru¬ 
tus and Cassius to hasten to Italy, as the most ef¬ 
fectual means to prevent it; every step that Caesar 
took confirmed his apprehensions, and made him 
more importunate with them to come, especially 
after the union of Antony and Lepidus. In his 
letters to Bmtus, ‘‘ Fly to us,” says he, “ I beseech 
“ you, and exhort Cassius to the same; for there is 
no hope of liberty, but from your troops*. If 
yon have any regard for the Republic, for which 
“ you were born, you must do it instantly; for the 
** war is renewed by the inconstancy of Lepidus; 

“ and Caesar’s army, which was the best, is not 
“ only of no service to us, but even obliges us to 
“ calll for your’s: as soon as ever you touch Italy, 

“ there is not a man, whom we can call a citizen, 

“ who will not immediately be in your camp. We 
have D. Brutus, indeed, happily united with 

* App. 1. 3. 586. Dio. 4)6. 32!2. 

t Quamobrem advoia, obsecro—hortare idem per littcras Cas- 
sium. Spes libertatis nusquam nisi in vestrorum castrorum prin- 
pipiii est. Ad Brut. 10. 
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Plancus: but you are not ignorant how change- 
“ able men’s minds are, and how infected with 

m 

“ party, and how uncertain the events of war: 
** nay, should we conquer, as. I hope we shall, 
“ there will be a want of your ad^dce and autho- 
“ rity, to settle all affairs. Help tiis^ therefore, for 
God’s sake, and as soon as possible; and assure 
yourself that you did not do a greater feervice to 
your country, on the Ides of March, when you 
“ freed it from slavery, than you Witt do by com¬ 
bing quickly*.” 

After many remonstrances of the same kind, 
he wrote also the following letter. 

Cicero to Brutus. 

“ After I had often exhorted you, by letters, to 
come as soon as possible to the relief of the Re- 
** public, and bring your aimy into Italy, and ne- 
ver imagined that your own people had any 
“ scruples about it, I was desired by that most pru- 
“ dent and diligent woman, your mother, ail whose 
“ thoughts and cares are employed on you, that I 
“ would come to her on the twenty-fourth of July * 
‘‘ which I did, as 1 ought, without delay. When I 
“ came, I found Casca, Labeo, and Scaptius with 
her. She presently entered into the aftair, and 


• Subveni ig'*ur, per Deos, ic’qiie qoam primiim : tibiqoe per- 
suBilc, n II le 1 ULUS Ma'iiis, qi.ibus sirviiut.m a tuis ci\ibus re*' 
pu’i ti, pU.s profuiBse patii®, qvam, si mature veacris, profutu- 
rum. lb. 14. 
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tasked my opinion, whether we should send for 
“ you to Italy; and whether I thought it best for 
** you to come, or to continue abroad. I declared, 
“ what I took to be the most for your honor and 
“ reputation, that, without loss of time, you should 
“ bring present help to the tottering and declining 
state. For what mischief may not one expect 
** from that war, where the conquering armies re- 
fused to pursue a flying enemy } where a general, 
“ unhurt, unprovoked, possessed of the highest 
“ honors, and the greatest fortunes, with a wife, 
“ children, and near relation to you, has declared 
“ war against the commonwealth ? I may add, 
“ where in so great a concord of the senate and 
‘‘ people, there resides still so much disorder within 
“ the walls ? but the greatest grief, which I feel, 
“ while I am now writing, is to reflect, that when 
“ the Republic had taken my word for a youth, or 
“ rather a boy, I shall hardly have it in my power 
“ to make good what I promised for him. For it 
“ is a thing of much greater delicacy and moment, 
to engage oneself for another's sentiments and 
principles, especially in affairs of importance, 
“ than for money : for money may be paid, and the 
‘Moss itself be tolerable: but how. can you pay 
‘‘ what you are engaged for to the Republic, unless 
“ he, for whom you stand engaged, will suffer it 
“ to be paid ? yet I am still in hopes to hold him; 
** though many are plucking him away from me: 
“ for his disposition seems good, though his age be 
flexible; and many always at hand to corrupt 
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‘‘ him; who, by throwing in his way the splendor 
“ of false honor, think themselves sure of dazzling 
his good sense and understanding. Wherefore, 
“ to all my other labors, this new one is added, of 
setting all engines at work to hold fast the young 
“ man, lest I incur the imputation of rashness, 
“ Though what rashness is it after all ? for, in 
reality, I bound him, for whom I was engaged, 
“ more strongly than myself: nor has the Repub- 
■ ‘ lie, as yet, aii}^ cause to repent, that I was his 
“ sponsor ; since he has, hitherto, been the more 
“ firm and constant in acting for us, as well front 
his own temper as for my promise. The greatest 
“ difficulty in the Republic, if I mistake not, is the 
want of money: for honest men grow every day 
more and more averse to the name of tribute ; 
“ and what was gathered from the hundredth 
penny, where the rich are shamefully rated, is 
“ all spent in rewarding the two legions. There is 
an infinite expence upon us, to support the ar- 
mies, which now defend us; and also yours ; 

“ for our Cassius seems likely to come sufficiently 
provided. But I long to talk over this, and 
** many other things, with you in person ; and 
that quickly. As to your sister’s children, 1 did 
‘‘ not wait, Brutus, for your writing to me: the 
times themselves, since the war will be drawn 
into length, reserve the whole affair to you: but 
from the first, when I could not foresee the con- 
tinuance of the war, I pleaded the cause of the 
children in the senate, in a manner, which yon^ 
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have been informed of, I guess, by your mother’s 
letters : nor can there ever be any case, where I 
“ will not both say and do, even at the hazard of 
“ my life, whatever I think agreeable either to your 
“ inclination, or to your interest. The twentyr 
“ sixth of July*.” 

In a letter, likewise, to Cassius, he says, “ we 
wish to see you in Italy, as soon as possible; and 
shall imagine, that we have recovered the Re- 
“ public, when we have you with us. We had 
conquered nobly, if Lepidus had not received 
•‘the routed, disarmed, fugitive Antony: where- 
“ fore Antony himself was never so odious to 
the city, as Lepidus is now; for he began ^ 
war upon us, from a turbulent state of things; 
“ this man from peace and victory. We have the 
“ Consuls elect to oppose him : in whom indeed we 
“ have great hopes; yet not without an anxious 
care for the uncertain events of battles. Assure 
“ yourself, therefore, that all our dependence is on 
“ you and your Brutus; that you are both expected, 
“ but Brutus immediatelyf, &c. 

But, aft^r all these repeated remonstrances of 
Cicero, neither Brutus nor Cassius seem to have 
entertained the least thought of coming with their 
armies to Italy. Cassius, indeed, by being more 
remote, could not come so readily, and was not so 
much expepted as Brutus; who, before the battle 
pf Modena, had drawn down all his legions to the 
sea-coast, and kept them at Apollonia and Dyr- 
rhachium, waiting the event of that action, and 

• Ad Brut. 18, 


t £p. Fam. 12. 10. 
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ready to embark for Italy if any accident had made 
hts assistance necessary ; for which Cicero highly 
commends him*. But, upon the news of Antony’s 
defeat, taking all the danger to be over, he marched 
away directly to the remotest parts of Greece and 
Macedonia, to oppose the attempts of Dolahella; 
and, from that time, seemed deaf to the call of the 
senate, and to all Cicero’s letters, which urged him 
so strongly to come to their relief. It is difficnlt, 
at thib distance, to penetrate the motives of his 
conduct; he had a better opinion of Lepidus, 
than the jest of his party had; and being naturally 
positive, might affect to slight the apprehensions of 
Lcpidiis’s treachciy, which was the chief ground of 
their calling so earnestly for him. But he had 
other reasons also, which were thought to be good ; 
since some of his fiiends at Rome, as we may col¬ 
lect fiorn Cicero's letter, were of a different mind 
fiom Cicero <<in the subject of his coming. They 
might suspect the fidelity of his troops; and that 
they weic not siihiciently confirmed and attached 
to him, to be trusted in the lield against the veterans 
in Italy ; whose exainjile and invitation, when they 
came to farce each other, might possibly induce 
them to desert, as the other armies had done, and 
betray their commandcis. But whatever was their 
real motive, 1). Brutus, mIio was the best judge of 
the state of things at home, was entirely of Ci¬ 
cero’s opinion : he saw himself surroundecl with 

* Tuum consiKum veTaemenicr laudb, qnod non prins exerci. 
turn Apoilunid Dyrihachioque ini>vi!>u, quam de Antunii fugaau- 
(ti!)];', Bruti erupiione, fopuh llomaiu victoria. Addijl^ut. g, 
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veteran armies, disaffected ta the cause of liberty; 
knew th^ perfidy of Lepidus; the ambition of 
young Cassar, and the irresolution of his colleague 
Plancus; and admonished Cicero, therefore^ in all 
his letters, to urge his namesake to hasten his mai’ch 
to them*. So that, on the whole, it seems rea- 
sonable to believe, that, if Brutus and Cassius had 
marched with their armies towards Italy, at the 
time when Cicero first pressed it, before the defec¬ 
tion of Plancus, and the cieatli of Deciinus, it 
mast have prevented the immediate ruin of the Re¬ 
public. 

The w^ant of money, of which Cicero compl;iins at 
this time, as the greatest evil tliat they had to strug¬ 
gle with, is expressed also very strongly in another 
letter to Corni'ficius, the proconsul of Afric, who 
was urging him to provide a fund for the support 
of his legions: “ As to the expence,” says he, 

which you have made, and are making in your 
“ military preparations, it is not in my pow’^er to 
“ help you; because the senate is now without a 
head, by the death of the consuls, and there is 
“ an incredible scarcity of money in the treasury; 
“ which we are gathering, however, from all quar* 
“ ters, to make good our promises to the troops, 
“ that have deserved it of us; which cannot be 
done, in my opinion, ^vithcmt a tributef.” This 

• De Bruto autem niliil adhuc certi. Qucid ego, quemad- 
modum prtecipis, privatta littcris ad belluui commune vucure nun 
debinn. Ep. Fam. xi. 25. it. 26 . 

i- De suoitu, quern te in rem militarem facere Sf. fecis^e dicis, 
nihil sane possum tibi opilulari,- proprerea quod 5c orbus Senatus, 
CoflsuUbus amisais, dc iocredibiles angustis pecuniae nuhlicse, dec. 
Efu Fam. 13. 30. ^ 
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tribute was a sort of capitation tax, proportioned 
to each man’s substance, but had beeti wholly 
disused in Rome, from the conquest of Macedonia, 
by Paulus iEmiliUs, which furnished money and 
Tents sufficient to ease the city ever after of that 
burthen, till the necessity of the present times 
obliged them to renew it*. But from what Cicero 
intimates of the general aversion to the revival of it, 
one cannot help observing the fatal effects of that 
indolence and luxury, which had infected even the 
honest part of Rome; who, in this utmost exigency 
of the Republic, were shocked at the very mention 
of art extraordinary tax; and would not part with 
the least shate of their money for the defence evert 
of their liberty: the consequence of which was, 
what it must always be in the like case, that, by 
starving the cause, they found, not only their for¬ 
tunes, but their lives also, soon after, at the mercy 
of their enemies. Cicero has a reflection in one of 
his speeches, that seems applicable also to the pre¬ 
sent case, and to be verified by the example of 
these times. “ The Republic,” says he, “ is at- 
“ tacked always with greater vigor, than it is de- 
fended; for the audacious and profligate, prompt- 
ed by their natural enmity to it, aje easily im- 
“ pelled to act upon the least nod of their leaders i 
** whereas the honest, I know not why, are gene- 
“ rally slow, and unwilling to stir; and, neglecting 
** always the beginnings of things, are never roused 

* At Perse Rege devicto Paulus, cum Macedonicis opibus ve-i 
terem atque hereditariam Urbis nostrse paupertatem eo usque sa> 
tiasset, ut illo tempore primum populus Rora|p)us tributi praBstan- 
di onere se liberaret.—^Val. MaXi 4. 3. it. Plin. Hist. N. 33. 
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“ to exert themselves, but by the last necessity: 
“ so that through irresolution and delay, wheft 
“ they would be glad to compound at last for their 
“ quiet, at the expence even of their honor, they 
“ commonly lose them both*.” 

This observation will serve to vindicate the con¬ 
duct of Cassius, from that charge of violence and 
cruelty, which he is said to have practised, in ex¬ 
acting money, and other necessaries, from the cities 
of Asia, He was engaged in an inexpiable war, 
where he must either conquer, or perish with the 
Republic itself; and where his legions were not 
only to be supported, but rewarded : the revenues 
of the empire were exhausted ; contributions came 
in sparingly; and the states abroad were all desi¬ 
rous to stand neuter, as doubtful of the issue, and 
» unwilling to offend either side. Under these diffi¬ 
culties, where money was necessary, and no way 
of procuring it but force, extortion became lawful; 
the necessity of the end justified the means ; and, 
when the safety of the empire, and the liberty 
of Rome ivere at stake, it was no time to listen to 
scruples. This was Cassius’s way of reasoning, and 
the ground of his acting; who applied all his 
thoughts to support the cause that he had under¬ 
taken, and kept his eyes, as Appian says, wholly 
fixt upon the war, as a gladiator upon his aiitago- 
nistf. 

• Pro Sextio 47. 

+ 0 iMv Kfitffffjof a/iAs7argEw7», »ta0a«reg es rov Uyofvtfw oi ptpvo- 
w /M.0V0V tJv zsoksiAoy App. 1. 4. 667, 
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Brutus, on the other hand, being of a temper 
more mild and scrupulous, contented himself gene¬ 
rally with the regular methods of raising money; 
and, from his love of philosophy, and the politer 
studies, having contracted an affection for the ci¬ 
ties of Greece, instead of levying contributions, 
used to divert himself wherever he passed, with 
seeing their games and exercises, and presiding at 
their philosophical disputations, as if travelling ra¬ 
ther for curiosity, than to provide materials for a 
bloody war*. When he and Cassius, therefore, 
met, the difference of their circumstances shewed 
the different effects of their conduct. Cassius, 
without receiving a penny from Rome, came rich 
and amply furnished with all the stores of war; 
Brutus, who had received large remittances from 
Italy, came empty and poor, and unable to support 
himself without the help of Cassius, who was 
forced to give him a third part of that treasure 
which he had been gathering with so much envy 
to himself for the common servicef. 

While Cicero was taking all this pains, and strug¬ 
gling thus gloriously in the support of their expiring 
liberty, Brutus, who was naturally peevish and que¬ 
rulous, being particularly chagrined by the unhap¬ 
py turn of affairs in Italy, and judging of counsels 
by events, w^as disposed at last to throw all the blame 
upon him; charging him chiefly, that, by a profu- 


* 0 oTTV) yiyvoiloy xal (ptXofisctpfccwv xml «?€ 

xat 8x dyevyus- lb. 

t Plut. in Brut. 
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Sion of honors on young Cassar, he had inspired 

him with an ambition incompatible with the safety 

6f the Republic, and ^rmecj him with th^t piower 

which he was now employing to oppress it; whereas 

the truth is, that, by those honors, Cicero did oot 

intend to give Csesar any new power, but to apply 

that which he had acquired, by his own vigor, 

to the public service and the ruin of Antony; 

in which he succeeded even beyond expectation; 

and would certainly have gained his end, had he 

not been prevented by accidents which could not 

be foresee^. For it is evident, from the facts 

above-mentioned, that he was always jealous of 

Cffisar, and, instead of increasing, was contriving 

some check to his authoiity, till, by the death of 

the consuls, he slipt out of his hands, and became 

too strong to be managed by him any longer.— 

Brutus, by l>eing at such a distance, was not well 

apprized of the paiticular grounds of granting those 

honors ; but Deci*: us, who was all the while in 

Italy, saw the use and necessity of them, and seems 

to hint, in some of his letters, that they ought to 

have decreed still greater*. 

But whatever Brutus, or any one else, may have 
said, if we reflect on Cicero's conduct, from the 
time of Caesar’s death to his own, we shall find it, 
ill all respects, uniform, great, and glorious; never 
deviating from the giand point which he had in 

*'Minibthter, mi Brute, ]«tor, mea ccmsilia, mea«que senten<> 
tias a te probart, de D«ceitiv)rb, de oznando adoUkcente. £p. 
Fam. xi. 14. it. 20. 
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view, the Kbei ty of his country; whereas, if we 
attend to Brutus’s, we cannot help observing in it 
something strangely various and inconsistent with 
itself* In hia outward nianners and behaviour, he 
affected the rigor of a Stoic, and the severity of an 
old Roman; yet, by a natural tenderness and com¬ 
passion, was oft betrayed into acts of an effeminate 
Weakness. To restore the liberty of his country, 
he killed his friend and benefactor; and declares, 
that, for the same cause, he would have killed even 
his fatlier* : yet he would not take Antony’s life, 
though it was a necessary sacrifice to the. same 
cause. When Dolabella had basely murdered Tre- 
bonius, and Antony openly approved the act, he 
could ^not be persuaded to make reprisals on C. 
Antony; but, through a vain ostentation of cle¬ 
mency, suffered him to live, though with danger 
to himself. When his brother-in-law, Lepidus, 
was declared an enemy, he expressed an absurd and 
peevish resentment of it, for the sake of his ne¬ 
phews, as if it would not have been in his power to 
have repaired their fortunes, if the Republic was 
ever restored; or, if not, in their father’s. How 
contrary is this to the spirit of that old Brutus, 
from whom he derived his descent, and whom, in 
his general conduct, he pretended to imitate ? He 
blames Cicero for dispensing honors too largely, 
yet claims an infiiute share of them to himself; 

* ——Non cozicesserini, quod in illo non tuli, sed ne patri 
quidem mco, sireviviscat, ut, patiente me, plus legibus ac Senatu 
possit. [Ad Brut. l6.] &d dominum, ne pnrentero quidem, ma- 
joivi nostri TOluerunt esse. lb. 

4 
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and, when he had seized, by his privatrauthority, 
what the senate, at Cicero s motion, confirmed to 
him, the most extraordinary command which had 
been granted to any man; he declares himself an 
enemy to all extraordinary commissions, in what 
hands soever they were lodged*. This inconsis¬ 
tency in his character, would tempt us to believe 
that he was governed, in many cases, by the pride 
and haughtiness of his temper, rather than by any 
constant and settled principles of philosophy, of 
which he is commonly thought so strict an ob¬ 
server. 

Cicero, however, notwithstanding the peevish¬ 
ness of Brutus, omitted no opportunity of serving 
and supporting him to the very last. As soon as 
he perceived Csesar’s intention of revenging his 
uncle's death, he took all imaginable pains to dis¬ 
suade him from it, and never ceased from exhort-' 
ing him by letters to a reconciliation with Brutus, 
and the observance of that amnesty, which the se¬ 
nate had decreed, as the foundation of the public 
peace. This was certainly the best service which he 
could do, either to Brutus or the Republic; and 
Atticus, imagining that Brutus would be pleased 
with it, sent hi!n a copy of what Cicero had writ¬ 
ten on that subject; but, instead of pleasing, it 
provoked Brutus only the more: he treated it as 
base and dishonorable to ask any thing of a boy, 

* Ego certe—com ijlsa re bellum geram, hoc est cum regno, > 
&imperiisextraordinam9& dominaiioos & potentia. Ad Brot. 
17 . 
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or to imagine the safety of Brutus to depend on 
any one but himself, and signified his mind upon 
it, both to Cicero and Atticus, in such a style, as 
confirms what Cicero had long before observed, 
and more than once declared of him, that his let- 
lers were generally churlish, unmannerly, and ar¬ 
rogant ; and, that he regarded neither what, or to 
whom he was writing*. But their own letters to 
each other will be the best vouchers of what I have 
been remarking, and enable us to form the surest 
judgment of the different spirit and conduct of the 
men. After Brutus, therefore, had frequently in¬ 
timated his dissatisfaction and dislike of Cicero’s 
management, Cicero took occasion, in the follow¬ 
ing letter, to lay open the whole progress of it, 
from the time of Caesar’s death, in order to shew 
the reasonableness and necessity of each step. 


CicEiio to Brutus. 

“ You have Messala now with you. It is not 
“ possible, therefore, for me to explain, by letter, 
though ever so accurately drawn, the present state 
“ of our affairs'!}© exactly he, wh6 not only knows 
“ them all mpfe perfectly, but can describe them 
more elegaiftly than any man; for I would not 
“ hfiye you imagine, Brutus, (though there is no oc- 
“ casion to tell you, what you know already yourself, 
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“ but that I cannot pass over in silence such an 
“ excellence of all good qualities:) I would not 
“ have you imagine, I say, that, for probity, con- 
“ stancy, and zeal for the Republic, there is any 
“ one equal to him; so that eloquence, in which 
he wonderfully excels, scarce finds a place among 
his other praises: since, even in that, his wisdom 
“ shines the most eminent, by his having formed 
himself with so much judgment and skill to the 
‘‘ truest manner of speaking. Vet his industry, all 
“ the while, is so remarkable, and he spends so 
“ much of his time in study, that he seems to owe 
“ but little to his parts, which still are the greatest. 
“ But 1 am carried too far by my love for him: for 
it is not the purpose of this epistle to praise Mes- 
“ sala, especially to Brutus, to whom his virtue is 
‘‘ not less known than to myself, and these very 
“ studies, which I am praising, still more: whom, 
when I could not part with without regret, I 
“ comforted myself by reflecting, that, by his go- 
“ ing away to you, as it were, to my second self, 

** he both discharged his dutj, and pursued the 
** surest path to glory. But so much for that*. I 


• Publius Valerius. Messala Corvinus, of whbnv Cicero here 
gives so fine a character, Was one of the noblest, as well as the most 
accomplished persims of bis age, who lived long afterwards, the 
general favorite of all parties, and a principal ornament of Augus¬ 
tus’s court. Being in arms with Brutus, he was proscribed, of 
course^ by the triumvirate, yet was excepted soon aAer by a spe¬ 
cial edict, but refused the benefit of that grace,, and adhered to 
the cause of liberty, till hie saW it expire, with his friend. After 
the battle of Philippi, the troops that remained freely offered them- 

$3 ' 
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** come now, after a long interval, to consider a cer- 
“ tain letter of yours, in which, while you allow me 
‘‘ to have done well in many things, you find fault 
‘‘ with me for one; that, in conferring honors, I 
** was too free, and even prodigal. You charge 
“ me with this ; others, probably, with being too 
“ severe in punishing, or you yourself, perhaps, 
“ with both: if so, I desire that my judgment and 
** sentiments on each may be clearly explained to 


selves to his command ; but he chose to accept peace, to which he 
wras invited by the conquerors, and surrendered himself to Antony, 
with whom he had a particular acquaintance. When Caesar was 
defeated, not long after, by S. Pompey, on the coast of Sicily, being 
in the utmost distress and danger of life, he committed himself, 
with one domestic, to the fidelity of Messala; who, instead of re> 
venging himself on one who had so lately proscribed and set a 
price upon his head, generously protected and preserved him. He 
continued still in the friendship of Anitony, till the scandal of An¬ 
tony’s life, and slavish obsequiousness to Cleopatra, threw him 
wholly into the interests of Caesar, by whom he was declared con¬ 
sul, in Antony’s place, greatly entrusted in the battle of Actium, 
and honored at last with a triumph, for reducing the rebellious 
Gauls to their obedience. He is celebrated by all writers, as one 
of the first orators of Rome ; and, having been the disciple of Ci¬ 
cero, was thought, by some, to excel even his master, in the sweet¬ 
ness and correctnes's of his style; preserving always a dignity, and 
demonstrating his nobility, by the very manner of his speaking. 
To the perfection of his eloquence he had added all the accom¬ 
plishments of the other liberal arts ; was a great admirer of So¬ 
crates, end the severer studies of philosophy, yet an eminent pa¬ 
tron of all the wits and poets of those times. Tibullus was the con¬ 
stant companion of all his foreign expeditions, which he celebrates 
in his elegies; and Horace, in one of his odes, calls for his choicest 
wines, for the entertainment of so noble a guest. Yet this polite 
and amiable man, impaired by sickness, and worn out at last by 
age, is said to have outfived his senses and memory, till he had for¬ 
gotten even his very name. See App. p. <6l 1, 7S6. Tacit. Dial. 18* 
Quintil. X. 1. Tibull. £leg. lib. 1.7. Hor. Carm. 3. 21. Plin. Hist. 
N. 7. 24. 
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** you : not that I mean to justify myself by the 
“ authority of Solon, the wisest of the seven, and 
“ the only legislator of them all, who used to say 
that the public weal was comprised in two things 
“ —rewards and punishments ; in which, however, 
“ as in every thing else, a certain medium and 
** temperament is to be observed. But it is not 
my design, at this time, to discuss so great a 
subject: I think it proper only to open the rea- 
‘‘ sons of my votes and opinions in the senate, from 
“ the beginning of this war. After the death of 
‘‘ Caesar, and those vour memorable Ides of 
** March, you cannot forget, Brutus, what.I de- 
dared to have been omitted by you, and, what a 
“ tempest I foresaw hanging over the Republic :— 
** you had freed us fiom a great plague ; wiped off 
** a great stain from the Roman people ; acquired 
to yourselves divine glory : yet all the equipage 
and furniture of kingly power was left still to 
** Lepidus and Antony; the one inconstant, the 
“ other vicious; both of them afraid of peace, and 
enemies to the public quiet. While these men 
were eager to raise fresh disturbances in the Re- 
“ public, we had no guard about us to oppose them, 
“ though the whole city was eager and unanimous 
in asserting its liberty: I was then thought tod 
** violent; while you, perhaps more wisely, with- 
drew yourselves from that city, which you had 
delivered, and refused the help of all Italy, which 
“ offered to arm itself in your cause. Wherefore, 
when I saw the city in the hands of traitors, op- 
pressed by the asms of Antony, and that neither 
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“ you nor Cassius could be safe in it, I thought it 
'' time for me to quit it too : for a city overpow- 
** ered by traitors, without the means of relieving 
itself, is a wretched spectacle: yet my mind, al- 
‘‘ ways the same, and ever fixed on the love of my 
“ country, could not bear the thought of leaving it 
** in its distress: in the midst, therefore, of my 
“ voyage to Greece, and in the very season of the 
** Etesian winds, when an uncommon south wdnd, 
“ as if displeased with my resolution, had driven 
me back to Italy, I found you at Velia, and was 
greatly concerned at it: for you were retreating, 
** Brptus; w’^ere retreating, I say; since your 
“ stoics will not allow their wise man to fly. As 
“ soon as I came to Rome, I exposed myself to the 
“ wickedhess and rage of Antony; and, when I 
** had exasperated him against me, began to enter 
“ into mea-.ures, in the very manner of the Ilru- 
“ tuses, (for such are peculiar to your blood) for 
“ delivering the Republic. I shall omit the long 
** recital of what follow’ed, since it all relates to 
** myself, and observe only, that young Caesar, by 
“ whom, if w*e will confess the truth, we subsist at 
“ this day, flow^ed from the source of my counsels. 

I decreed him no honors, Brutus, but what were 
“ due; none but what w^ere necessary : for as soori 
aa began to recover any liberty, and before the 
“ virtue of D. Brutus had yet shewn itself so 
“ far, that we could know its divine force; 

*, w hile our whole defence was in the boy 
*• vtho reptlled Antony from our necks, what ho- 
** n :r w as not really due to hiiir? though I gave 
? him* nothing yet but. the ^-aise of words and 
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“ that but moderate. I decreed him, indeed, a le- 
“ gal command : which, though it seemed honor- 
“ able to one of that age, was yet necessary to one 
“ who had an army: for what is an army without 
“ the command of it ? Philip voted him a statue; 
“ Servius the privilege of suing for offices before 
“ the legal time; M’hich was shortene<l still by Ser- 
“ vilius: nothing was then thought too much: 
“ but we are apt, I know not how, to be more li- 
beral in fear, than grateful in success. When D’ 
“ Brutus was delivered from the siege, a day of 
“ all others the most joyous to the city, which 
‘‘ happened also to be his birth-day, I decreed, 
‘‘ that his name should be ascribed for ever to that 
‘‘ day, in the public kalendars. In which I fol- 
“ lowed the example of our ancestors, who paid 
“ the same honor to a woman, Larentia; at whose 
‘‘ altar your priests perform sacred rites in the Ve- 
“ labrum : by giving this to D. Brutus, my design 
was, to fix in the kalendars a perpetual memorial 
“ of a most acceptable victory : but I perceived, on 
“ that day, that there was more malevolence than 
“ gratitude, in many of the senate. During these 
same days, I poured out honors (since you will 
have it so) on the deceased Hirtius, Pansa, and 
Aquila: and who can find fault with it, but 
“ those, who, when fear is once over, forget their 
“ past danger ? But, besides the grateful remem- 
“ brance of services, there was an use in it, which 
“ reached to posterity: for I was desirous, that 
“ there should remain an eternal monument of the 
public hatred to our most cruel euemies. There 
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“is one thing, I doubt, which does not please 
“ you; for it does not please your friends here; 
** who, though excellent men, have but little expe- 
“ ricncc in public affairs ; that 1 decreed an ovation 
“ to Caesar: but, for niy part, (though I may per- 
** haps be mistaken, for I am not one of those, who 
“ approve nothing but what is my own;) I cannot 
“ but think, that I have advised nothing more 
“ prudent during this war. Why it is so, is not 
" proper to be explained, lest I be thought to have 
“ been more provident in it than grateful: but 
“ even this is too much: let us pass, therefore, to 
“ other things. I decreed honors to D, Brutus; de* 
“ creed them to Plancus: they must be men of 
“ great souls, who are attracted by glory: but the 
“ senate also is certainly w’ise, in trying every art 
“ that is honest, by which it can engage any one 
“ to the service of the Republic. But I am blam- 
“ ed in the case of Lepidus: to whom, after I had 
“ raised a statue in the rostra, I presently threw it 
“ down. My view in that honor, was to reclaim 
** him from desperate measures; but the madness 
of an inconstant man got the better of my pru- 
deuce; nor was there yet so much harm in erect* 
** ing, as good in demolishing the statue. But I 
“ have said enough concerning honors; and must 
“ say a word or two about pilnishments: for I have 
“ often observed from your letters, that you are 
fond of acquiring a reputation of clemency, by 
your treatment of those whom you have con- 
“ quered in war. I can imagine nothing to be 
“ done by you, but what is wisely done; but to 
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“ omit the punishing of wickedness, (which we call 
pardoning) though it be tolerable in other cases, 
“ I hold to be pernicious in this war. Of all the 
“ civil wars, that have been in my memory; there 
** was not one, in which, what side soever got the 
‘‘ better, there would not have remained some form 
** of a commonwealth : yet, in this, what sort of a 
** Republic we arc like to have, if we conquer, I 
“ would not easily affirm; but if we are conquered, 
we are sure to have none. My votes, therefore, 
“ were severe against Antony; severe against Le- 
“ pidus ; not from any spirit of revenge, but to de- 
“ ter wicked citizens, at present, from making war 
“ against their country : and to leave an example 
“ to posterity, that none hereafter should imitate 
such rashness. Yet, this very vote was not more 
mine, than it was every body’s; in which there 
‘‘ seems, I own, to be something cruel, that the 
“ punishment should reach to children who have 
“ done nothing to deserve it: but the constitution 
“ is both ancient, and of all cities: for even The- 
“ mistocles’s children were reduced to want: and 
since the same punishment falls upon citizens, 
** condemned of public crimes, how was it possible 
“ for us to be more gentle towards enemies ? But 
“ how can that man complain of me, who, if he had 
** conquered, must needs confess, that he would 
“ have treated me even with more severity ? You 
** have now the motives of my opinions in the case 
of rewards and punishments: for as to other 
** points, you have heard, I imagine, what my sen- 
timents ^d votes have been. But to talk of these 
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things now is not necessary ; what I am going 
“ to say, is extremely so, Brutus ; that you come 
“ to Italy with your army as soon as possible. We 
€ire in the utmost expectation of you: when- 
“ ever you set foot in Italy, all the world will fly 
“ to you : for whether it be our lot to conquer, 
“ (as we had already done, if Lepidus had not been 
“ desirous to overturn all, and perish himself with 
his friends) there will be a great want of your 
“ authority, for the settling some state of a city 
‘‘ amongst us; or if there be any danger and 
“ struggle still behind, hasten to us for God s 
sake: for you know how much depends on op- 
“ portunity, how much on dispatch. What dili- 
gence I shall use in the care of your sisters chil- 
“ dren, 3 ^ou will soon know, I hope, from your 
“ mother's and sister’s letters: in whose cause I 
“ have more regard to your will, which is ever most 
“ dear to me, than, as some think, to my own con- 
** stancy: but it is my desire both to be, and to 
“ appear constant, in nothing so much as. in loving 


Brutus to Cicero. 

“ I have read a part of your letter which you 
“ sent to Octavius, transmitted to me by Atticus. 
“ Your zeal and concern for my safety gave me 
“ no new pleasure; for it is not only common, 
“ but our daily news, to hear something which 
you have said or done with your usual fidelity 
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“ in the support of my honor and dignity. Yet 
“ that same part of your letter afl'ccted me with the 
“ most sensible grief which my mind could possibly 
“ receive* For you compliment him so highly for 
“ his services to the Republic, aiKl in a strain so 
“ suppliant and abject, that,—what shall I say?— 
“ I am ashamed of the wretched state to which we 
“ are reduced—yet it must be said—you recom- 
“ mend my safety to him ; to which what death is 
“ not preferable ? and plainly shew, that our ser- 
“ vitude is not yet abolished, but our master only 
“ changed. Recollect your words, and deny tliem, 
“ if you dare, to be the prayers of a slave to his 
“ king. There is one thing, you say, which is re- 
“ quired and expected from him, tliat he would 
“ allow those citizens to live in safety, of whom all 
“ honest men, and the people of Rome, think well. 
“ iiut what if he will not allow it? Shall we be 
“ the less safe for that ? It is better not to be safe 
“ than to be saved by him. For m 3 ' part, I can 
“ never think all the Gods so averse to the pre- 
“ servation of the Roman people, that Octavius 
must be entreated for the life of any one citizen; 
“ much less for the deliverers of the world. It 
“ is a pleasure to me to talk thus magnificently; 
“ and it even becomes me to those, who know not 
‘‘ either what to fear for any one, or what to ask of 
“ any one. Can you allow Octavius to l^ve this 
“ power, and yet be his friend ? or if you have any 
“ value for me, would you wish to see me at Rome, 
“ when I must first be recommended to the boy, 
“ that he would permit me to be there ? what rea- 
“ son can you have to thank him, if you think jit 
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“ necessary to beg of him that he would grant and 
“ suifer us to live with safety ? or is it to be 
“ reckoned a kindness, that he chuses to see him- 
“ self, rather than Antony, in the condition to have 
such petitions addressed to him ? one may sup- 
“ plicate, indeed, the successor, but never the abo- 
“ lisher of a tyranny, that those who have deserved 
well of the Republic may be safe. It was this 
“ weakness and despair, not more blameable, in- 
“ deed, in you than in all, which first pushed Caesar 
“ to the ambition of reigning; and, after his death, 
“ encouraged Antony to think of seizing his place; 
“ and has now raised this boy so high, that you 
“judge it necessary to address your prayers to 
“ him for the preservation of men of our rank; 
“ and that we can be saved only by the mercy of 
“ one, scarce yet a man; and by no other means. 
“ But if we had remembered ourselves to be Ro- 
“ mans, these infamous men would not be more 
“ daring to aim at dominion than we to repel it: 
“ nor would Antony be more encouraged by Cte- 
“ sar’s reign, than deterred by his fate. How can 
“ you, a consular senator, and the avenger of so 
“ many treasons (by suppressing which you have 
“ but postponed our ruin, I fear, for a time,) re- 
“ fleet on what you have done, and yet approve 
“ these things, or bear them so tamely, as to seem, 
“ at lea|t, to approve them ? for what particular 
“ grudge had you to Antony ? no other, but that 
“he assumed all this to himself; that our lives 
“ should be begged of him ; our safety be preca- 
“ nous, from whom he had received his liberty; 
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** and the Republic depend on his will and plea- 
“ sure. You thought it necessary to take arms, to 
“ prevent him from tyrannizing at this rate: but 
** was it your intent, that, by preventing him, 
** we might sue to another, who would suffer 
himself to be advanced into his place, or that 
“ the Republic might be free and mistress of it- 
“ self? as if our quarrel was not, perhaps, to sla- 
** very, but to the conditions of it. But we might 
have had, not only an easy master in Antony, if 
we would have been content with that, butwhat- 
“ ever share with him we pleased of favors and 
** honors. For what could he deny to those, whose 
** patience, he saw, was the best support of his go- 
vernment ? but nothing was of such value to us, 
“ that we would sell our faith and our liberty for 
“it. This very boy, whom the name of C®sar 
“ seems to incite against the destroyers of Csesar,' 
“ at what rate would he value it (if there was any 
“ room to traffic with him) to be enabled, by our 
“ help, to maintain his present power; since wc 
“ have a mind to live, and to^ be rich, and to be 
“ called consulars ? but then Caesar must have pe- 
“ rished in vain: for what reason had we to rejoice 
“ at his death, if, after it, we were still to continue 
“ slaves ? Let other people be as indolent as they 
“ please; but may the Gods and Goddesses deprive 
“ me sooner of every thing, than the resolution, not 
“ to allow to the heir of him, whom I killed, what 
“ I did not allow to the man himself; nor would 
“ suffer, even in my father, were he living, to have 
“ more power than the laws and the senate. How 
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“ can you imagine, that any one can be free under 
“ him, without whose leave there is no place for us in 
“ that city? or how is it possible for you, after all, 
“ to obtain what you ask ? You ask, that he would 
allow*us to be safe. Shall we then receive safety, 
think you, when we receive life ? Uut ho>v can 
“ we receive it, if we first part with our honor and 
“ our liberty ? Do j^ou fancy, that to live at Rome 
is to be safe ? It is the thing, and not the place, 
which must secure that to me : for I was never 
safe, while Caesar lived, till I had resolved on 
“ that attempt: nor can I, in any place, live in 
“ exile, as long as I hate slavery and affronts above 
‘‘ all other evils. Is not this to fall back again into 
“ the same state of darkness; when- he, who has 
“ taken upon him the name of the tyrant, (though 
“ in the cities of Greece, when the tyrants are de- 
“ troyed, their children also perish with them,) 
“ must be entreated, that the Avengers of tyranny 
“ may be safe? Can I ever wish to see that city, 
“ or think it a city, which would not accept li- 
“ berty when offered, and even forced upon it, 
** but has more dread of the name of their late 
“ king, in the person of a boy, than confidence in 
** itself; though it has seen that very king taken 
“ off* in the height of all his power, by the virtue 
** of a few ? As for me, do not recommend me 
** any more to your Cassar, nor, indeed, yourself, 
** if you will hearken to me. You set a very high 
“ value on the few years which remain to you 
“ at that a^, if, for the sake of them, you 
“ can ^supplicate that boy. But take care, after 
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, all, lest what you have done, and are doing, so 
“ laudably against Antony, instead of being 
praised, as the effect of a great mind, be charged 
“ to the account of your fear: for, if yov are so 
“ pleased with Octavius, as to petition him for our 
“ safety, you will be thought not to have disUked 
a master, but to have wanted a more friendly 
“ one. As to your praising him for the things 
“ that he has hitherto done, I entirely approve 
“ it; for they deserved to be praised, provided that 
he undertook them to repel other men’s power, 
“ not to advance his own. But, when you adjudge 
“ him not only to have this power, but that you 
“ ought to submit to it so far as to entreat him tliat 
“ he would not destroy us, you pay him too great 
“ a recompence; for you ascribe that very thing to 
“ him, which the Republic seemed to enjoy through 
“ him; nor does it ever enter into your thoughts, 
“ that if Octavius be worthy of any honors, ,be- 
“ cause he wages war with Antony, that those, 
“ who extirpated the very evil of which these are 
“ but the reliques, can never be sufficiently requited 
“ by the Roman people, though they were to heap 
“ upon them every thing which they could bestow: 
“ but see how much stronger people’s fears are than 
“ their memories, because Antony still lives, and is 
in arms. As to Csesar, all that could and ought 
“ to be done, is past, and cannot be recalled:—is 
“ Octavius, then, a person of so great importance^ 
f * that the people of Rome are to expect from him 
“ what he will determine upon us ? or are we of so 
little, that any single ipan is to be entreated for 
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“ our safety ? As for me, may I never return to 
“ you, if ever 1 either supplicate any man, or do not 
** restrain those who are disposed to do it, from 
“ supplicating for themselves; or I will remove to 
“ a distance from all such, who can be slaves, and 
** fancy nn’self at Rome, wherever 1 can live free, 
” and shall pity you, whose fond desire of life, nei- 
‘‘ ther age, nor honors, nor the example of other 
“ men’s virtue, can moderate. For my part, I 
“ shall ever think myself happy, as long as I can 
** please myself with the persuasion that my piety 
“ has been fully requited. For what can be hap- 
“ pier, than for a man, conscious of virtuous acts, 
“ and content with liberty, to despise all human 
“ affairs } Yet I will never yield to those ^vho are 
fond of yielding, or be conquered by those who 
“ are willing to be conquered themselves; but will 
first try, and attempt every thing; nor ever desist 
“ from dragging our city out of slavery. If such 
“ fortune attends me as I ought to have, we shall 
“ all rejoice; if not, 1 shall rejoice myself. For 
“ how could this life be spent better, than in acts 
and thoughts, which tend to make my country- 
“ men free ? I beg and beseech you, Cicero, not 
** to desert the cause through weariness or dilli- 
“ dence : in repelling present evils, have your eye 
“ always on the future, lest they insinuate them- 
“ selves before you are aware. Consider that the 
“ fortitude and courage with which you delivered 
** the Republic, when consul, and now again 
“ when consular, are nothing without constancy 
“ and equability. The case of tried virtue, I own. 
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“ is harder than of utitried: we require services 

from it, as debts, and, if any thing disappoints 

“ U.S, we blame with resentment, as if we had been 

“ deceived. Wherefore, for Cicero to withstand 

“ Antony, though it be a part highly commenda- 

“ ble, yet, because such a consul seemed, of course, 

to promise us such a consular, nobody wonders 

“ at it: but if the same Cicero, in the case of 

** others, should waver at last in that resolution, 

which he exerted with such firmness and great- 

‘‘ ness of mind against Antony, he would deprive 

“ himself not only of the hopes of future glory, 

“ but forYeit even that which is past: for nothing 

“ is great in itself’ but what flows from the result 

“ of our judgment; nor does it become any man, 

“ more than you, to love the Republic, and to be 

the patron of liberty, on the account either of 

“ your natural talents, or your former acts, or the 

“ wishes and expectation of all men. Octavius, 

“ therefore, must not be entreated to suffer us to 

“ live in safety. Do vou rather rouse yourself so 
• «» ^ 

“ far, as to think that city, in which you have 
“ acted the noblest part, free and flourishing, as 
“ long as there are leaders still to the people, to re- 
sist the designs of traitors*.” 


* Ad Brut. 16 . 

N. B.—is a passage, indeed, ih BrutusVletter to Atti- 
cu*!, w here he int mates a reason of bis complaint against Cicero, 
which was certainly a just one, if the fact of which he complains 
bad been true ; that Cicero had reproached Casca with the murder 
of Ceesar, and called him an Hssa»sin. “ I do not know," says he, 
“ what 1 can write to you, but this—that the ambition and Iicen- 
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If we compare these two letters, we shall per¬ 
ceive, in Cicero’s, an extensive view and true 
judgment of things, tempered with the greatest 
politeness and affection for his friend, and an un¬ 
willingness to disgust, where he thought it ne¬ 
cessary even to blame. In Brutus’s, a churlish and 
morose arrogance, claiming infinite honors to 
himself, yet allowing none to any body else; 
insolently chiding and dictating to one as much 
superior to him in wisdom as he was in years ; the 
whole turning upon that romantic maxim of 
the stoics, enforced without any regard to times 
and circumstances: that a wise man h&s a suf- 


“ tiousnfss of the boy has been inflamed, rather than restrained, 
** by Cicero, who carries his indulgence of him to such a length, as 
** not to refrain from abuses upon Casca, and such as must return 
doubly upon himself, who has put to death more citizens than 
one, and must first own himself to be an assassin, before he can 
“ reproach Casca with what he objects to him.” [Ep. Ad Brut, 
17 .] Manulius professes himself unable to conceive how Cicero 
should ever call Casca a murderer, yet cannot collect any thing 
less from Brutus’s words. But the thing is impossible, and incon* 
sibtent with every word that Cicero had been saying, and every act 
that he had been doing, from the time of Caesar’s death: and, in re¬ 
lation particularly to Casca, we have seen above, how he refused to 
enter into any measures with Octavios, but upon the express condi¬ 
tion of his suffering Casca to take quiet possession of the tribunate: 
it is certain, therefore, that Brutus bad either been misinformed, or 
was charging Cicero with the Consequential meaning of some say¬ 
ing^ which was never intended by him; in advising Casca, perhaps, 
to manage Octavius, in that height of bis power, with more temper 
and moderation, lest be should otherwise be provoked to consider 
him as an assassin, and treat him as such; for an intimation of 
that kind would have been sufficient to the fierce spirit of Brutus, 
for taking it as a direct condemnation of Casca’s act of stabbing. 
Cxsar, to which Cioero bad always given the highest applause. 
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ficiency of all things within himself. There are, 
indeed, many noble sentiments in it, worthy of 
old Rome, which Cicero, iii a proper season, would 
have recommended as warmly as he; yet they were 
not principles to act upon in a conjuncture so criti¬ 
cal ; and the rigid application of them is the less 
excusable in Brutus, because he himself did not al¬ 
ways practise what he professed, but was too apt 
to forget both the stoic and the Roman. 

Octavius had no sooner settled the affairs of the 
city, and subdued the senate to his mind, than he 
marched back towards Gaul, to meet Antony and 
Lepidus, who had already passed the Alps, aiid 
brought their armies into Italy, in order to have a 
personal intemew Avith him, which had been pri¬ 
vately concerted, for settling the tenns of a triple 
league, and dividing the power and provinces of 
the empire among themselves. All the three were 
natural enemies to each other; competitors for em¬ 
pire, and aiming severally to possess what could 
not be obtained but with the ruin of the rest: their 
meeting, therefore, was not to establish any real 
amity or lasting concord, for that was impossible, 
but to suspend their own quarrels for the present, 
and with common forces to oppress their common 
enemies, the friends of liberty and the Republic; 
without which, all their several hopes and ambi¬ 
tious views must inevitably be blasted. 

The place appointed for the interview was a small 
island, about two miles from Bonouia, formed by 
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the river Rhenus, which runs near to that city* : 
here they met, as men of their character must ne¬ 
cessarily meet, not without jealousy and suspicion 
of danger from each other; being all attended by 
their choicest troops, each with five legions, dis¬ 
posed in separate camps, within sight of the island. 
Lepidus entered it the first, as an equal friend to 
the other two, to see that the place was clear, and 
free from treachery; and when he had given the 
signal agreed upon, Antony and Octavius ad¬ 
vanced from the opposite banks of the river, and 
passed into the island, by bridges, which they left 
guarded on each side, by three hundred of their 
own men. Their first care, instead of embracing, 
w'as to search one another, whether they had not 
brought daggers concealed under their clothes; 
and when that ceremony was over, Octavius took 
his seat betwixt the other two, in the most honor¬ 
able place, on the account of his being consul. 

In this situation they spent three days in a close 
conference, to adjust the plan of their accommoda¬ 
tion ; the substance of which was, that the three 
should be invested jointly with supreme power, for 
the term of five years, with the title of Triumvirs, 
for settling the state of the Republic: that they 
should act in all cases by common consent; nomi¬ 
nate the magistrates and governors, both at home 
• and abroad, and determine all affairs relating to the 
public by their sole will and pleasure; that Octa¬ 
vius should have, for his peculiar province, Afri.c, 
with Sicily, Sardinia, and the other islands of the 

* Yid.Cluver. Ilal. Antiq. 1. 1. c. 28. p. 187* 
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IMeditcrranean; Lepidus, Spain, with the Narbo- 
nese Gaul; Antony, the other two Gauls, on both 
sides of the Alps ; and to put them all upon a le¬ 
vel, both jn title and authority, that Octavius 
should resign the consulship to Ventidius, for the 
remainder of the year ; that Antony and Octavius 
should prosecute the war against Brutus and Cas¬ 
sius, each of them at the head of twenty legions', 
and Lepidus, with three legions, be left to guard 
the city ; and, at the end of the war, that eighteen 
cities or colonies, the best and richest of Italy, to¬ 
gether with their lands and districts, ahould be 
taken from their owners, and assigned to the per¬ 
petual possession of the soldiers, as the reward of 
their faithful services. These conditions were 
published to their several armies, and received by 
tliem with acclamations of joy, and mutual gratu- 
lations for this happy union of their chiefs ; which, 
at the desire of the soldiers, was ratified likewise by 
a marriage, agreed to be consummated between Oc¬ 
tavius and Claudia, tlie daughter of Antony’s wife 
Fulvia, by her first husband^ P. Clodius. 

The last thing that they adjusted was the list of 
a proscription, which they were determined to 
make of their enemies. This, as the writers tell us, 
occasioned much difficulty and warm contests 
amongst them ; till each of them, in his turn, con¬ 
sented to sacrifice some of his best friends to the 
revenge and resentment of his colleagues. The 
whole list is said to have consisted of three hundred 
senators and two thousand knights, all doomed to 
die, for a crime the most unpardonable to tyrants 
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—their jadherence to the cause of liberty. They 
reserved the publication of the general list to their 
arrival at Rome, excepting only a few of the most 
obnoxious, the heads of the Republican party, 
about seventeen in all, the chief of whom was Ci¬ 
cero. These they marked out for immediate de¬ 
struction, and sent their emissaries away, directly, 
to surprise and murder them, before any notice 
could reach them of their danger: four of this 
number were presently taken, and killed, in the 
company of their friends, and the rest hunted out 
by the soldiers in private houses and temples; 
which presently filled the city with an universal 
terror and consternation, as if it had been taken by 
an enemy; so that the consul, Pedius, was forced to 
run about the streets all the night, to quiet the 
minds, and appease the fears, of the people; and, as 
soon as it was light, published the names of the se¬ 
venteen who were principally sought for, with an 
assurance of safety and indemnity to all others: 
but he himself was so shocked and fatigued, by the 
horror of this nights woik, that he died the day 
following*. 

We have no hint from any of Cicero’s letters 
(for none remain to us of so low a date) what 
his sentiments were on this interview of the three 
chiefs, or what resolution he had taken in con¬ 
sequence of it He could not but foresee that 
it must needs be fatal to him, if it passed to the sa- 


* App. 1 . 4. init. Dio. n. 326 , Plut. in Anton. & Cic, Veil. 

Pat. 2* 6S. 
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tisfaction of Antony and Lepidiis; for he had se¬ 
veral times declared, that he expected the last se¬ 
verity from them, if ever they got the better. But 
whatever he had cause to apprehend, it is certain, 
that it was still in his power to avoid it, by going 
over to Brutus, in Macedonia; but he seems to 
have thought that remedy worse than the evil; and 
had so great an abhorrence of entering again, in 
his advanced age, into a civil war, and so little 
value for the few years of life which remained to 
him, that he declares it a thousand times better 
to die, than to seek his safety from camps* : and 
he was the more indifferent about what might hap¬ 
pen to himselfj since his son was removed from all 
immediate danger, by being already with Brutus. 

The old historians endeavor to persuade us, that 
Caesar did not give him up to tlie revenge of his 
colleagues, without the greatest reluctance, and 
after a struggle of two days to preserve him'l*: but 
all that tenderness was arti^cial, and a part assumed, 
to give the better color to his desertion of him. 
For Cicero's death was the natural effect of their 
union; and a necessary sacrifice to the common 
interest of the three: those, who met to destroy li¬ 
berty, must come determined to destroy him ; since 
his authority was too great to be suffered in an 
enemy, and experience had shewn, that nothing 
could make him a friend to the oppressors of his 
country. 

« Reipub. vicem dolebo, qus immortalis esse debet; mihi qui- 
dem quantulum reliqui est f [Ad Brut, x.] Sreov ergo iu castra ? 
millies raori melius, huic praesertim mtati: [Ad Att. 14. 22.] sed 
abesse hanc setatem longe a sepulchro oegant oportere. lb. 1$. 7. 

t Plut. in Cic. Velk Pat. 2. 66, 
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Caesar, therefore, was pleased with it, undoubt¬ 
edly, as muc|i as the rest, and when his pretended 
squeainishness was over-ruled, shewed himself more 
cruel and bloody, in urtring the proscription, than 
either of the other two*. Nothing, says Velleius, 
was so shameful on this occasion, as that Cae¬ 
sar should be forced to proscribe any man ; or 
that Cicero, especially, should be proscribed by 
himt- But there was no force in the case : for 
though, to save Ctesar's honor, and to extort, as 
it were, Cicero from him, Lepidiis gave up his own 
brother Paulus; and Antony his uncle, L. Cassar, 
who were both actually put into the list; yet neither 
of them lost their lives, but were protected from 
any harm by the power of their relations:};. 

If we look back a little, to take a general view 
of the conduct of these triumvirs, we shall see An¬ 
tony, roused at once, by Cassar's death, from the 
midst of pleasure and debauch, and a most abject 
obsequiousness to Caesar’s power, forming the true 
plan of his interest, and pursuing it with a sur¬ 
prising vigor and address; till, after many and 
almost insuperable ditficulties, he obtained the so¬ 
vereign dominion, which he aimed at. Lepidiis 
w'fTS the chief instrument that he made use of; 
whom he employed very successfully at home, till 
he found himself in condition to support his pre¬ 
tensions alone, and then sent to the other side of 

* Rcstitit aliqtiandiu Collegis, nequa /ieret proscriptio, sed in* 
ceptara utroqueacerbius exercuit, &c, Sueton. Aug. 27. 

Nihil tarn iudignum ilio tempore fuit, quam quod aut Caesar 
aliquem proscribere coactus est, autab ilio Cicero pro!»criptus est. 
Veil. Put. 2. 66'. 

J Appian. 1. 6l0. Dio. 1. 47- 330. 
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the Alps, that, in case of any disaster in Italy, he 
might be provided with a secure ||source in bis 
army. By this management be had ordered his af¬ 
fairs so artfully, that, by conquering at Modena, he 
would have made himself, probably, the sole master 
of Rome; while the only difference of being con¬ 
quered, was to admit two partners with him into 
the empire; the one of whom, at least, be was sure 
always to govern. 

Octavius’s conduct was not less politic or vigo¬ 
rous : he had great parts, and an admirable genius, 
with a dissimulation sufficient to persuade, that he 
had ^good inclinations too. As his want of years 
and authority made it impossible for him to succeed 
immediately to his uncle's power, so his first bu¬ 
siness was, to keep the place vacant, till he should 
be more ripe for it; and to give the exclusion, in 
the mean while, to every body else. With this view, 
he acted the Republican with great gravity ; put 
himself under the direction of Cicero; and was 
wholly governed by his advice, as far as his interest 
carried him; that is, to depress Antony, and drive 
him out of Italy; who^s his immediate and most 
dangerous rival. Here he stopt short, and paused 
awhile, to consider whsd^new measures this new 
state of things would suggest; when, by the un¬ 
expected death of the tvfsjo consuls, finding himself, 
at once, the master of ^svery thing at home, and 
Antony, by the help of;Lepidus, rising again ther^ 
stronger from his fall, he saw presently, that his 
best chance for empire was, to content himself with 
a share of it, till he should be in condition to seize 
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the -whole; and from the same policy with which 
he joined h^self with the Republic, to destroy 
Antony, he now joined with Antony, to oppress 
the Republic, as the best means of securing and 
advancing his own power. 

Lepidus was the dupe of them both; a vain, weak, 
inconstant man; incapable of empire, yet aspiring 
to the possession of it; and abusing the most glo¬ 
rious opportunity of serving his country, to the 
ruin both of his country and himself. His wife 
was the sister of M. Brutus, and his true interest 
lay in adhering to that alliance: for if, by the ad¬ 
vice of Latcrensis, he had joined with Plancus and 
D. Brutus, to oppress Antony, and give liberty to 
Rome, the merit of that service, added to the dig¬ 
nity of his family and fortunes, would necessarily 
have made him the first citizen of a free Republic. 
But his weakness deprived him of that gloiy*^: he 
flattered himself, that the first share of power, which 
he seemed at present to possess, would give him, 
likewise, the first share of empire: not consider¬ 
ing, that military power depends on the reputation 
and abilities of him who possesses it: in -which, as 
his colleagues far excelled him, so they would be 
sure always to eclipse, and whenever they thought 
it proper, to destroy him. This he found after¬ 
wards to be the case, when Caesar forced him to 
beg his life upon his knees, though at the head of 
twenty legions; and deposed hini from that dig¬ 
nity which he knew not how to sustain*. 


* SpolM^ta^ quaSa tueri aon potexmt, dignit&s. Veil. Pat. 2. S. 
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Cicero was at bis Tusculan villa, with his brother 
and nephew, when he first received liie news of the 
proscription, and of their being included in it It 
was the design of the triumvirate to keep it a secret, 
if possible, to the moment of execution; in order 
to surprise those whom they had destined to de¬ 
struction, before they were aware of the danger, 
or had time to escape. But some of Cicero’s friends 
founds means to give him early notice of it; upon 
which he set forward presently, with his bi*other 
and nephew, towards Astura, the nearest villa which 
he had upon the sea, %vith intent to transport 
themselves directly out of the reach of their 
enemies. But Quintus, being wholly unprepared 
for so sudden a voyage, resolved to turn back with 
his son to Rome, in confidence of lying concealed 
there, till they could provide money and necessa¬ 
ries for their support abroad. Cicero, in the mean 
while, found a vessel ready for him at Astura, in 
which he presently embarked: but the winds being 
cross and turbulent, and the sea wholly uneasy to 
him, after he had sailed about two leagues along 
the coast, he landed at Circseum, and spent a night 
near that place, in great anxiety and irresolution: 
the question was, what course he should steer; and 
whether he should fly to Brutus or to Cassius, or 
to S. Pompeius; but after all his deliberations, none 
of them pleased him so much as the expedient of 
dying*: so that, as Plutarch says, he had some * 

* Gremutius Cordus ait. Ciceroni, cam cositasset, unumne 
Erutum an Cassium, an S. Pompeiutn peteret, omnia displiciiisse 
prvter mortem. Senec. Suasor. 6'. 
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thoughts of returning to the city, and killing him¬ 
self in Caesar's house; in order to leave the guilt 
and curse of his blood upon Caesar's perfidy and 
ingratitude: but the importunity of his servants 
prevailed with him to sail forwards to Cajeta, where 
he went again on shore, to repose himself in his 
Formian villa, about a mile from the coast; weary 
of life and the sea, and declaring, that he would 
die in that country, which he had so often saved*. 
Here ^e slept soundly for several hours; though, 
as some writers tell us, a great number of crows 
were fluttering all the while, and making a strange 
noise about his windows, as if to rouse and warn 
him of his approaching fate; and that one of them 
made its way into the chamber, and pulled away 
his very bed cloaths; till his slaves, admonished by 
this prodigy, and ashamed to see brute creatures 
more solicitous for his safety than themselves, 
forced him into his litter or portable chair, and 
carried him away towards the ship, through the 
private ways and walks of his woods; having just 
heard, that soldiers were already come into the 
country in quest of him, and not far from the villa. 
As soon as they were gone, the soldiers arrived at 
the house; and perceiving him to be fled, pursued 
immediately towards the sea, and overtook him in 
the wood. Their leader was one Popilius Lsenas, 
a tribune or colonel of the army, whom Cicero had 

t TaeJium tandem eum & fugae & vitz cepit: regressusque ad 
tuperiorem villam, quz paullo plus mille passibus a mari abest, 
mpriar, inquii, in patria, ssepe servata. Liv. Fragm. apud Senec. 
Suasor. 1. vid. it. Plut. Cic. 
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formerly defended and preserved in a capital cause. 
As soon as the soldiers appeared, the servants pre¬ 
pared themselves to fight, being resolved to defend 
their master’s life at the hazard of tlieir own ; but 
Cicero commanded them to set him down, and to 
make no resistance*: then looking upon his execu¬ 
tioners with a presence and firmness, w^hich almost 
daunted them, and thrusting his neck as foi wardly 
as he could out of the litter, he bade them do their 
work, and take what they wanted: upon which 
they presently cutoff his head, and both his hands, 
and returned with them, in all haste and great joy, 
towards Rome, as the most agreeable present which 
they could possibly carry to Antony. Popilius 
charged himself with the conveyance, without re¬ 
flecting on the infamy of carrying that head which 
had saved his ownf : he found Antony in the forum, 
surrounded with guards and crouds of people; but, 
upon shewing from a distance the spoils which he 
brought, he was rewarded, upon the spot, with the 
honor of a crowui, and about eight thousand pounds 
sterling. Antony ordered the head to be fixed upon 
the rostra, between the two hands: a sad spectacle 
to the city, and what drew tears from every eye; 
to see those mangled members, which used to exert 
themselves so gloriously from that place, in defence 

• Satis con'^Tat servos fortiter fideliterqiie parntos fuisse ad di- 
inicandum; ipsum deponi lecMcam, & q;iieK»s paii, quod .‘.ors mi- 
quacogeret, jussisse. Liv. Fra;jn, ib. 

+ £a Sarcina, tanquam opimis spoliis alaerr in urbetn rever- 
sus est. Neqiie ei scelestum portanti onus succurnt, illud se 
caput fierre, quod pro capite ejus quondam peroraverat, Val. 
Max. 5.3. 
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of the lives, the fortunes, and the liberties of the 
Roman people, so lamentably exposed to the scorn 
of sycophants and traitors. The deaths of the rest, 
says an historian of that age, caused only a private 
and particular sorrow, but Cicero’s an universal 
one*: it was a triumph over the Republic itself; 
and seemed to confirm and establish the perpetual 
slavery of Rome. Antony considered it as such, 
and, satiated with Cicero’s blood, declared the pro¬ 
scription at an end. 

He was killed on the seventh of December, about 
ten days from the settlement of the triumvirate; 
after he had lived sixty-three years, eleven months, 
and five daysf. 

* Caeterorumque caedes privates luctus excitaverunt; ilia una 
communem—[Crenutius Cordus. apud Senec.] Civitas lacryinas 
tenere non potuit, quum recisum Ciceronis caput in illis suis ros- 
tris videretur. L. Flor. 4. 6. 

t Vid. Plut. inCic. Veil. Pat. 2. 64. Liv. Fragm. apud Senec. 
Appian. 1. 4. 601 . Dio. 1* 47. p. 330. Pighii Annal. ad A. U. 
710. 
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The story of Cicero’s death continued fresh on 
the minds of the Romans for many ages after it; 
and was delivered down to posterity, with all its 
circLimstanCes, as one of the most affecting and 
memorable events of their history : so tliat the spot 
on which it happened, seems to have been visited 
by travellers with a kind of religious reverence*. 
The odiiTiu of it fell chiefly on Antony ; yet it left 
a slain of perfidy and ingratitude also on Augustus; 
which explains the reason of that silence which is 
observed about him by the writers of that age; 
and why his name is not so much as mentioned, 
either by Horace or Virgil, I’or tliough his eha- 
racti'r would have furnished a glorious subject for 
many noble lines, yet it was no subject for court 
poets; since the very mention oi'him must have 
been a satire on the prince; especially vlhle An¬ 
tony lived ; among the sy^copliaiits of whose court, 
it w'as fashionable to insult his memory bv all the 
methods oi*calumny that wit and malice could in¬ 
vent: nay Virgil, on an occasion that could hardly 
fail of bringing him to his mind, instead of doing 
justice to his merit, chose to do an injustice rather 
to Rome itself, by yielding the superiority of elo- 

* Sjcpe Clodio Ciccronem expellenli & Antonio occidenti, vi- 
demur irasci. Sen. de ira. 2. 2. 

KtxE^wv —<pivym eis i^iov yfif^tovy o xsd* tSSs tS zsiQovt 

eTSov. App. p. 600. 

VOL. III. U 
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quence to the Greeks, which they, themselves, had 
been forced to yield to Cicero* * * § . 

Livy, however, whose candour made Augustus 
call him a Pompeianf, while out of complaisance 
to the times, he seems to extenuate the crime of Cice¬ 
ro’s murder, yet, after a high encomium of his virtues, 
declares, that to praise him as he deserved, required 
the eloquence of Cicero himselfj. Augustus, too, 
as Plutarch tells us, happening one day to catch 
his grandson reading one of Cicero’s books, which, 
for fear .of the emperor’s displeasure, the boy en¬ 
deavored to hide under his gown, took the book 
into his hands, and turning over a great part of it, 
gave it back again, and said, this was a learned 
man, my child, and a lover of his country^. 

In the succeeding generation, as the particular 
envy to Cicero subsided, by the death of those 
whom private interests and personal quarrels had 
engaged to hate him when living, and defame him 
when dead, so his name and memory began to shine 

* —OrabuRt causas melius, ^n. 6. 849. 

t T. Livius—Cn. Pompeium taiuis laudibus tulit, ut Pompeia- 
Dum eum Augustus appellaret. Tacit. Ann. 4. 34. 

J —Si quis tamen virtutibus vitia pensarit, vir magnus, acer, 
memorabilis fuit, & in cujus laudes sequendas Cicerone laudato re 
opus fuerit. Liv. Fragm. apud Senec. Suasor. 6. 

§ Plut. vit. Cic. There is another story of the same kind re¬ 
corded by Macrobius, to shew Augustus’^ moderation with regard 
also to Cato: that Augustus being one day in the bouse which had 
belonged to Cato, where the master of it, out of compliment to his 
great guest, took occasion to reflect on Cato's perverseness, he 
stopped him short, by saying, that he who would suffer bo change 
in the constitution of his city, was a good citizen, and honest man: 
but, by this character of Cato’s honesty, he gave a severe wound 
to his own, who not only changed but usurped, the government of 
his country. Macrob. Saturn. 2, 4. 
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out in its proper lustre: and in the reign even of 
Tiberius, when an eminent senator and historian, 
Cremutius Cordus, was condemned to die for 
praising Brutus, yet Paterculus could not forbear 
breaking out into the following warm expostula¬ 
tion with Antony, on the subject of Cicero's death ; 
“ Thou hast done nothing, Antony; hast doiif* no- 
“ thing, I say, by setting a price on that divine 
and illustrious head, and by a detestable reward, 
‘‘ procuring tbe death of so great a consul and prc- 
‘‘ server of the Republic. Thou hast snatched from 
“ Cicero a troublesome being; a declining age ; a 
life more miserable under tbv dominion, than 
“ death itself; but, so far from diminishing the 
“ glory of his deeds and sayings, thou hast in- 
“ creased it. He lives, and will live, in the me- 
“ mory of all ages; and, as long as this system of 
“ nature, whetlier by chance or providence, or 
“ what way soever formed, which he alone, of all 
“ the Romans, comprehended in his mind, and il- 
“ lustrated by his eloquence, shall remain entire, it 
“ will draw the praises of Cicero along with it; and 
“ all posterity will admire his writings against thee, 
“ curse thy act against him— 

From thivS period, all the Roman w riters, whether 
poets or historians, seem to vie with each other in 
celebrating the praises of Cicero, as the most il¬ 
lustrious of all their patriots, and the parent of the 
Roman wit and eloquence; who had done more 
honor to his country, by his writings, than all their 
conquerors by their arms, and extended the bounds 

* Veil. Pat. 2. 66. 

U 2 
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of their learning beyond those of their empire* * * § . So 
that their very emperors, near three centuries after 
his death, began to reverence him in the class of 
their inferior deities'j': a rank which he would have 
preserved to this day, if he had happened to live in 
papal Rome, where he could not have failed, as 
Erasmus says, from the innocence of his life, of 
obtaining the honor and title of a saintj. 

As to his person, he was tall and slender, with a 
neck particularly long; yet his features were regu¬ 
lar and manly; preserving a comeliness and dignity 
to the last, with a certain air of cheerfulness and 
serenity, that imprinted both affection and respect§. 
His constitution was naturally weak, yet was so 
confiimed by his management of it, as to enable 
him to support all the fatigues of the most active, 
as well as the most studious life, with perpetual 
health and vigor. The care that he employed 
upon his body consisted chiefly in bathing and 
rubbing, with a few turns every day inRis gardens, 
for the refreshment of his voice from the labor of 
the bar||: yet, in the summer, he generally gave 


* Facundiae, latiarumque liter&rum parens—atque—omnium 
triumphorum lauream adepte majorem, quanto plus qst itif^enii 
Romani terminus in tantum promovisse, quam imperii. Plin. Hist. 
7. 30. 

Qui effecit. ne quorum arma viceramus, eorum ingeniu vince- 
reinur. Veil. Pal. 2. 34. 

t Lamprid. vit. Alex. Sever, c. 31. 

J Quem arbitror, SI Christianam pbilosophiam didicisset, in eo¬ 
rum nuinero censendum fiiisse, qui nunc ob vitam innucenter pie- 
que transactam, pro Dtvis honorantur. Erastn. Ciceronian, vers, 
finem. 

§ Ei quidem facies decora ad senectutem, prosperaque pcrinan- 
sit vnletudo. Asin, Poll, apud Senec. Suasor. 6. 

II Cum recrean<la2 vocul® causa, mihi nccesse esset ambulare. 
Ad Att. 2. 23. Plut. in vit. 
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himself the exercise of a journey, to visit his seve¬ 
ral estates and villas in different parts of Italy, 
But his principal instrument of health, was diet 
and temperance: by these, he preserved himself 
from all violent distempers; and, when he happened 
to he attacked by any slight indisposition, used to 
enforce the severity of his abstinence, and starve 
it presently by fasting*. 

In his clothes and dress, which the wise have usual¬ 
ly considered as an index of the mind, he observed, 
what he prescribes in his Book of Offices, a modesty 
and decency, adapted to his rank and character: 
a perpetual cleanliness, without the appearance of 
pains; free from the affectation of singularity ; and 
avoiding the extremes of a rustic negligence, and 
foppish delicacy t: both of which are equally con¬ 
trary to true dignity ; the one implying an igno¬ 
rance, or illiberal contempt of it; the other a 
childish pride and ostentation of proclaiming, our 
pretensions to it. 

In his domestic and social life, his behaviour was 
very amiable: he was a most indulgent parent, a 
sincere and zealous friend, a kind and generous 
master. His letters are full of the tenderest ex¬ 
pressions of his love for his children; in whose en¬ 
dearing conversation, as he often tells us, he used 
to drop all his cares, and relieve himself from all 

* Cum quidem bidudm ita jejunus fuissetn, ut ne aquam qui- 
dem gustaram. £lp. Fam. 7* ^6'. vid. Plut. 

■f Adbibenda munditia non odiosa, neque exquisita nimis; 
tantum quae fugiat agreetem & inbumaaam ncgligeatiam. Eadem 
ratio est habenda vestitus : in quo, sicut in plerisque rebus, me- 
diopritas optima est. Pe Offic. 1. 36. 

U3 
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his struggles in the senate and the forum*. The 
same affection, in an inferior degree, was extended 
also to his slaves; when, by their fidelity and ser¬ 
vices, they had recommended themselves to his fa¬ 
vor. We have seen a remarkable instance of it in 
Tiro, whose case was no otherwise different from 
the rest, than as it was distinguished by the supe¬ 
riority of his merit. In one of his letters to Atti- 
cus, “ I have nothing more,” says he, “ to write; 
“ and my mind, indeed, is somewhat ruffled at pre- 
“ sent; for Sositheus, my reader, is dead; a hope- 
“ ful youth, which has afflicted me more than one 
“ would imagine the death of a slave ought to 
dot." 

He entertained very high notions of friendship; 
and of its excellent use and benefit to human life; 
which he has beautifully illustrated in his enter¬ 
taining treatise on that subject, where he lays down 
no otlier rules, than what he exemplified by his 
practice. For in all the variety of friendships, in 
which his eminent rank engaged him, he was never 
charged with deceiving, deserting, or even slight¬ 
ing any one, whom he had once called his friend, 
or esteemed an honest man. It was his delight to 
advance their prosperity, to relieve their adversity; 
the same friend to both fortunes; but more zealous 
only in the bad, where his help was the most 
wanted, and his services the most disinterested; 
looking upon it not as a friendship, but a sordid 

• Ut tantam requietis habeam, quantum cumuxore, & tiliola, 
Sc mi Uito Cicarone cy>n!>umitur. Ad Att. 1. 18. 

t Nam puer festivus, anagnostes noster, Sositheus decesserat, 
meque plus quam scrvi murs debere videbaiur, commoverat. Ad 

Au. 1. 12. 
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traffic and merchandize of benefits, where good of¬ 
fices are to be weighed by a nice estimate of gain 
and loss*. He calls gratitude the mother of vir¬ 
tues ; reckons it the most capital of all duties; and 
uses the words, grateful and good, as terms sy- 
nonimous, and inseparably united in the same cha¬ 
racter. His writings abound with sentiments of 
this sort, as his life did with the examples of themf; 
so that one of his friends, in apologising for the 
importunity of a request, observes to him, with 
great truth, that the tenor of his life would be a 
sufficient excuse for it; since he had established 
such a custom, of doing every thing for his friends, 
that they no longer requested, but claimed a right 
to command himj. 

Yet he was not more generous to his friends 
than placable to his enemies; readily pardoning 
the greatest injuries upon the slightest submission; 
and though no man ever had greater abilities or 
opportunities of revenging himself, yet, when it 
was in his power to hurt, he sought out reasons to 
forgive; and whenever he was invited to it, never 
declined a reconciliation with his most inveterate 


* Ubi ilia sancta amicitia ? si non ipse amicus per se amalur 
tolo pectore. [de Leg. 1. 18.] quam si ad fructum nostrum re- 
feremus, non ad illius commoda, quem diligimus, non erit ista 
amicitia, sed mercatura quaedam utilitatum suarum. De Nat. 
Deor. 1. 44. 

t Cum omnibus virtutibus me affectum esse cupiam, tamen 
nihil est quod malim, quam me gratum esse & videri. Est 
enim haec una virtus non solum maxima, sed etiam mater viriu- 
tutn omnium—quz potest esse jucundiias vitae sublatis amicitiis ? 
qu® porro amicitia potest esse inter ingratos ? Pro. Plane. 33. de 
Fin. 2. 22. 

J Nam quod ita consueris pro amicis laborare, non jam sic 
sperant abs te, sed etiam sic imperanl tibi familiares. £p. Fam. 
6 . 7 . 
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enemies; of which there are numerous instances in 
his history. He declared nothing to be more laud¬ 
able and worthy of a great man, than placability; 
and laid it down, for a natural duty, to moderate 
our revenge, and observe a temper in punishing; 
and held repentance to be a sufficient ground for 
remitting it: and it was one of his sayings, deli¬ 
vered to a public assembly, that his enmities were 
mortal, his friendships immortal*. 

His manner of living was agreeable to the digni¬ 
ty of h is character; splendid and noble: his house 
was oj>en to all the learned strangers and philoso¬ 
phers of Greece and Asia; several of whom were 
constantly entertained in it, as part of his family, 
and spent their whole lives with himf. His levee 
was perpetually crowded with multitudes of all 
ranks; even Poinpey, himself, not disdaining to 
frequent it. The greatest part came, not only to 
pay their con)plim(*nts, but to attend him on days 
of business to the senate or the forum; where, upon 
any debate or transaction of moment, they con¬ 
stantly waited to conduct him home again: but, 
on ordinary days, when these morning visits were 


* Es>t enim ulciscendi & puniendi modus. Aiqiip baud scio, 
an satis si(, eum, qui iacessierit, injunz sux ^ oeniteie. [de OfTic. 1. 
xi.] niliil eniin laudabilius, nihil raagno viru dignius, plarabiiitate 
& cli meutia. [ib. 25,] 

Cum parcele vel laedere potuissem. ignoscendi quaerebam cau- 
sas, nun puniendi occasiones—Fragm. Cic. ex Marcellino.— 
N<.que vero me poenitet mortales inimicitias, sempiiernas ami- 
citif^B babere. Pio C. Rabir. Post. 12. 

f Duclissimorum hominum famiharitates, quibus semper do- 
mus nobira floruit, & Principes illi, Diodotus, Philo, AHiiophas, 
Posidonius, a quibus instituti sumus. De Nat. Dear. 1. 3. 

Erain cum Diodotq Stoico; qui cum habiiavisset apud me, 
mecumque vixisset, nuper est domi uieae mortuus. Brut. 433. 
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over, as they usually were before ten, he retired to 
his books, atid shut himself up in his librai^, 
without seeking any other diversion, but what his 
children afforded to the short intervals of his lei¬ 
sure*. Ilis supper was his greatest meal; and the 
usual season with all the great of enjoying their 
friends at table, which was frequently prolonged to 
a late hour of the night: yet he was out of his bed 
every morning before it was light; and never used 
to sleep again at noon, as all others generally did, 
and as it is commonly practised in Rome to this 
dayf. 

But though he was so temperate and studious, 
yet, when he was engaged to sup with others, ei¬ 
ther at home or abroad, he laid aside his rules, and 
forgot the invalid ; and was gay and sprightly, and 
the very soul of the company. When friends were 
met together, to heighten the comforts of social 
life, he thought it inhospitable, not to contribute 
his share to their common mirth, or to damp it by 
a churlish reservedness. But he was really a lover 
of cheerful entertainments; being of a nature re¬ 
markably facetious, and singularly turned to rail¬ 
lery J : a talent, which was of great service to him 


* Cum bene complcta domus cst tempore raatutino, cum ad 
forum stipati gregibus, amicorum dcscendimus—>-Ad Att. 1.18. 

Mane salutamus dorai bonos viros multos—ubi salutatio de- 
fluxit litteris me iiivolvo—[Ep. Fara. 9* 20.] Cum salutation! nos 
dedimus amicorum—abdu me in Biblioibecam. Ep. Fam. 7. 28. 

Post horam quartam molesti cseteri non sunt. Ad Att. 2. 14. 

f Nunc quidem propter interm-issioncin forensis opeiae, & 1u- 
cubrationes detraxi & meridiationes addidi, quibus uti anted non 
solebam. De Div. 2. 58. 

t Ego autein, existimes quod lubet, niirilice capior facetiis, 
maxime nostratibus.—[£p. Fam. 9> 1^.] Nec id ad voluptatem 
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at the bar, to correct the petulance of an adversary; 
lelieve the satiety of a tedious cause; divert the 
minds of the judges; and mitigate the rigor of a 
sentence, by making both the bench and audience 
merry at the expence of the accuser*". 

This use of it was always thought fair, and great¬ 
ly applauded in public trials; but in private con¬ 
versations, he was charged, sometimes, wdth push¬ 
ing his raillery too far; and, through a conscious¬ 
ness of his superior wit, exerting it often intempe- 
rately, without reflecting what cruel wounds his 
lashes inflictedf. Yet, of all his sarcastical jokes, 
which are transmitted to us by antiquity, we shall 
not observe any, but what were pointed against cha- 
lacters, either ridiculous or profligate; such as be 
<lespised for their follies, or hated for their vices; 
and though he might provoke the spleen, and 
quicken the malice of enemies, more than was con¬ 
sistent with a regard to his own ease, yet he never 
appears to have hurt or lost a friend, or any one 
whom he valued, by the levity of jesting. 


jefero, sed ad conimui.uatera vit» atqae victus, remissioneinque 
animorum, qux roaxiniti sermone efBcitur familiari, qui est in 
conviviis dulcissimub—[«h. 24.] convivio delcctor. Ibi loquur 
quod in solum, ut diettur, & gemitum etiam in risus maximos 
Iranhteio. [ib. 26.] 

* —Suavis est & vehomenter saspe utilis jocus & facetiae— 
jmuftum in causis persaepe lepore & facetiis profici vidi. De Orat. 
2. 54. 

Quae risum judicis movendo k iHos tristes solvit affect us, k 
aninium ab intcntione rerum frequenter avertit, k aliquando e- 
tiam rt’ficit, k a satietate vel a fatigationc renovat. Quiiitil. 1. 6. 
e. 3. 

i Noster vero non solum extra judicia, sed in ipsis etiam ora- 
tiouibus habitus est niraius risus affeclalor—^ib. vid. Piut. 
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It is certain that the fame of his wit was as cele¬ 
brated as that of his eloquence, and that several 
spurious collections of his sayings were handed 
about, in Rome, in his life-time* * * § ; till his friend 
Trebonius, after he had been consul, thought it 
worth while to publish an authentic edition of them, 
in a volume which he addressed to Cicero himselff. 
Caisar, likewise, in the height of his power, having 
taken a fancy to collect the apophthegms, or me¬ 
morable sayings of eminent men, gave strict orders 
to all his friends, who used to frequent Cicero, to 
bring him every thing of that sort, which happened 
to drop from him in their company^. But Tiro, 
Cicero’s freed-inan, who served him chiefly in his 
studies and literary aflairs, published, after his 
death, the most perfect collection of his sayings, in 
three books: where Quintilian, however, wishes 
that he had been more sparing in the number, and 
judicious in the choice of them§. None of these 
books are now remaining, nor any other specimen 
of the jests, but what are incidentally scattered in 
different parts of his own and other people's writ¬ 
ings ; which, as the same judicious critic observes, 

* Ais cnim, ut ego discesserim, omnia omnium dicta—in me 
conferri—Ep. Fara.7. 32. it. 9« l6. 

t Liber iste, quern mihi misisti, quantum babet declarationem 
amuris tui ? piimuni, quod tibi facetum videtur quicquid cgu dixi, 
quod aliis furta^se non item : deindc, quod ilia, sive faceta sunt, 
sive sic fiunt, narraute te, venustissima.—Ep. fam. 1.^. 21. 

t Audio Caesarem, cum voiuminajam confecerit ccZTu^dE<ypux7a;v, 
si quod afferatur pro mco, quod meura non sit, rojicere solete— 
hxc ad ilium cum reliquis actis perferuntur; itaenim ipse manda- 
vit. Ep. Fam. 9* 

§ Utinam libertus ejus Tiro, aut alius quisquis fuit, qui tres 
hac de re iibros edidit, parcius dictorum numero indulsis»et—& . 
plus judicii in eligendis, quam in congerendis studii adbibuissct.— 
Quintil. 1. 6, c. 3. 
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through the change of taste in cliflferent ages, and 
the want of that action or gesture, which gave the 
chief spirit to many of them, could never be ex¬ 
plained to advantage, though several had attempted 
it. How much more cold, then, and insipid, must 
they needs appear to us, who are unacquainted with 
the particular characters and stories to which they 
relate, as well as the peculiar fashions, humor, and 
taste of wit, in that age? Yet, even in these, as 
Quintilian also tells us, as well as in his other com¬ 
positions, people would sooner find what they 
might reject^ than what they could add to them*. 

He had a great number of fine houses in different 
parts of Italy; sonic writers reckon up eighteen ; 
which, excepting the family-seat at Arpinum, seem 
to have been all purchased or built by himself.— 
They were situated generally near to the sea, 
and placed at jiroper distances along the lower 
coast, between Rome and Pompeii, which was 
about four leagues beyond Naples, and, for the 
elegance of structure, and the delights of their 
situation, are called by him the eyes or the beauties 
of Italyf. Those in which he took the most plea¬ 
sure, and usually spent some part of every year, 
were his Tusculum, Antium, Astura, Arpinum ; his 
Formian, Cuman, Puteolan, and Pompeian villas; 

* Qui tamen nunc qunque, ut in omiii ejus ingenio, factiias 
quid rojict, quam quid adjici pussit, mvenieiit. ib, vid. etiam Ma> 
crob. Sitiirn. 2. 1. 

+ Quudque lemporis in pr<Edi<dis nustris, & bejle aedi6catis, & 
satis amoei>is consumi potuit, in peregrinatione consuinimus —[Ad 
An. 16’. d ] cur ocellos Iial.s, villulas meas non video ? Ib. 6'. 
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all of them large enough' for the reception not only 
of his own family, but of his friends and numerous 
guests; many of whom, of the first quality, used to 
pass several days with him, in their excursions 
from Rome. But, besides these, that may pro¬ 
perly be reckoned seats, with large plantations and 
gardens around them, he had several little ittns, a« 
he calls them, or baiting places, on the road, built 
for his accommodation, in passing from one house 
to another*. 

His Tusculan house had been Sylla's, the dicta¬ 
tor, and in one of its apartments had a painting of 
his memorable victory near Nola, in the Marsic 
war, in which Cicero had served under him as a vo- 
lunteerf : it was about four leagues from Rome, on 
the top of a beautiful hill, covered with the villas 
of the nobility, and affording an agreeable prospect 
of the city, and the country around it, with plenty 
of water flowing through his grounds, in a large 
stream or canal, for which he paid a rent to the 
corporation of Tusculum J. Its neighbourhood to 
Rome gave him the opportunity of a retreat, at 
any hour, from the fatigues of tlie bar, or the se¬ 
nate, to breathe a little fresh air, and divert him¬ 
self with his friends or family: so that this was the 
place in which he took the most delight, and spent 
the greatest share of bis leisure ; and, for that rea¬ 
son, improved and adorned it beyond all his other 
houses Ij. 

* E»o accepi in Diversorialo Sinuessano, tuas !it:eias. A<i 

Att. 14. 8. 

t Idque etiam in villa sua Tusculana, quas postea fuil Ciceronis, 
Sylla pinNit. Plin. Hist. Nat. 22. 6". 

t Ego Tu'iculanis pro Aqua Ciabra vectigal pendain, quia a 
Municipio fundum accepi.—Con. Rull. 3. 2. 

i| Quae mihi antea signa mibisti,—ea omaia in Tusculanum de- 
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When a greater satiety of the city, or a longer 
vacation in the forum, disposed him to seek a 
calmer scene, and more undisturbed retirement, he 
used to remove to Antium, or Astura. At Antium 
he placed his best collection of books, and, as it 
was not above thirty miles from Rome, he could 
have daily intelligence there of every thing that 
passed in the city. Astura was a little island, at 
the mouth of a river of the same name, about two 
leagues farther towards the south, between the 
promontories of Antium and Circaeum, and in the 
view of them both,—a place peculiarly adapted to 
the purposes of solitude, and a severe retreat,—co¬ 
vered with a thick wood, cut out into shady walks, 
in which he used to spend the gloomy and splene¬ 
tic moments of his life. 

In the height of summer, the mansion house, at 
Arpinum, and the little island adjoining, by the 
advantage of its groves and cascades, afforded the 
best defence against the inconvenience of the heats; 
where, in the greatest that he had ever remembered, 
we find him refreshing himself, as he writes to his 

portabo.—[Ad Att. 1. 4.] Nos ex omnibus laboribus & moles- 
tiis uno illo in loco conquiescimus. [Ih. .5.] Nos Tuscalano ita 
delcctarour, ut nobismet ipsis turn denique, cum illo venimus, pla- 
ceamus. lb. 6. 

The situation of thisTusculan house, which had been built, per¬ 
haps, by Sylla, confirms what Seneca has observed of the villas of 
all the other great captains of Rome—Marius, Poinpey, Ca;sar; that 
they were placed always on hills, or the highest ground that they 
could find, it being thought more military, to command the view 
of the country beneath them, and that houses so situated had the 
appearance of a camp, rather than a villa—[Senec. Epist. 51.]— 
But this delightful spot is now possessed by a convent of monks, 
called Grotta Ferrata, where they still shew the remains of Ci¬ 
cero’s columns and fine buildings, and the ducts of water that 
flowed through his gardens. 
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brother, with the utmost pleasure, in the cool 
stream of his Fibrenus*. 

His other villas were situated in the more public 
parts of Italy, where all the best company of Rome 
liad their houses of pleasure. He had two at For- 
miae, a lower and upper villa; the one near to the 
port of Cajeta, the other upon the mountains ad¬ 
joining : he had a third on the shore of Raise, be¬ 
tween the lake Avernus and Puteoli, which he calls 
his Puteolan: a fourth on the hills of old Cumae, 
called his Cuman villa; and a fifth at Pompeii, four 
leagues beyond Naples, in a country famed for the 
purity of its air, fertility of its soil, and delicacy of 
its fruits. His Puteolan house was built after the 
plan of the academy at Athens, and called by that 
name, being adorned with a portico and a grove, 
for the same use of philosoj)}iical conferences.— 
Some time after his death, it fell into the hands of 
Antistius Vetus, who repaired and improved it; 
when a spring of warm w'^ater, which happened to 
burst out in one part of it, gave occasion to the 
following epigram, made by Laurea Tullius, one of 
Cicero s freed-men. 


Quo tua Romanse vindex clarissinic linguae 
Sjdva loco melius surgere jussa viret, 

Atque Academiae cclebratam nomine viilam 
Nunc reparat cultu sub potiore Vetus, 

Hie etiam apparent lymphae non ante repertae, 
Languida quae infuso lumiiia rore levant. 

* Ego ex magnis caloribus, non enim meminimus inajores, in 
Arpinati, summa cum amanitate fluminis, me refeci iudorum die* 
bus. Ad Quint. S. 1. 
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NiihifUtn locus ipse sui Cicetonis hotiori 
Hoc dedity hac fontes cum patefecit ope. 

Ut quoniam totum legitur sine fine per orbem, 

Sint plures, oculis qum medeantur, aquec*. 

Where groves, once thine, now with fresh verdure 'bloom. 
Great parent of the eloquence of Rome, 

And where thy academy, favorite seat, 

Now to Antistius yields its sweet retreat, 

A gushing stream bursts out, of wond’rous power. 

To heal the eyes, and weaken’d sight restore. 

The place, which ail its pride from Cicero drew. 

Repays this honor to his memory due. 

That, since his works throughout the world are spread. 
And with such eagerness by all are read, 

New springs, of healing quality, should rise. 

To ease th* increase of labor to the eyes. 

The furniture of his houses was suitable to the 
elegance of his taste and the magnificence of his 
buildings ; his galleries were adorned with statuea 
and paintings of the best Grecian masters, and his 


* Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 31. 2. ■» 

This villa was afterwards an imperial palace, possessed by 
the emperor Hadrian, who died and was buried in it, w'here he is 
supposed to have breathed out that last and celebrated adieu to 
bis little pallid, frightened, fluttering soul [l] ; which would have 
left him with less regret, if, from Cicero’s habitation on earth, it 
had known the way to those regions above, where Cicero probably 
still lives, in the fruition of endless happiness [2]. 


[l] Animula vagula, blandula, 
llospcs, Comesque corporis. 

Quae Hunc abibis in loca, 

Pailidula, rigida, niidula, , 

Ncc, ut soles, dabis jocos. 

/Elii Spartian. Vid. Hadr. S.'J. 

[2] UbI nunc agat anima Ciccronis, fortasse non cst human! judicii 
proDuntiare : me certe non admodum adversUin habituri sint in ferendis 
calculis, qui sperant ilium apud Superos quictam vitam agere—Erasm. 
Prooem. in Tusc. Qusest. ad Job. Ulatten* 
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vessels and moveables were of the best work and 
choicest materials. There was a cedar table of his 
remaining in Pliny’s time, said to he the first which 
was ever seen in Rome, and to have cost him eighty 
pounds*. He thought it the part of an eminent 
citizen to preserve an uniformity of character in 
every article of his conduct, and to illustrate his 
dignity by the splendor of his life. This was the 
reason of the great variety of his houses, and of 
their situation in the most conspicuous parts of 
Italy, along the course of the Appian road; that 
they might occur at every stage to the observation 
of travellers, and lie commodious for the reception 
and entertainment of his friends. 

The reader, perhaps, when he reflects on what 
the old writers have said, of the mediocrity of his 
paternal estate, will be at a loss to conceive whence 
all his revenues flowed, that enabled him to sustain 
the vast expence of building and maintaining such 
a number of noble houses ; but the solution will be 
easy, when we recollect the great op])ortunities that 
he had of improving his original fortunes. The 
two principal funds of wealth to the leading men 
of Rome, were,—first, the public magistracies and 
provincial commands; secondly, the presents of 
kings, princes, and foreign states, whom they had 
obliged by their services and protection: and 
though no man was more moderate in the use of 
these advantages than Cicefo, yet,^ to one of liis 
prudence, oeconomy, and contempt of vicious plea- 

* Extat hodie M. Ciceronrs, tn ilia paupertate, quod magJs 
mirura est, illo aevo empta H. S. X. [Plin. Hist. Nat. 13. ]5.] 
nullius ante Cicerouiauam vetustior memoriaest. ib. l6. 

Vql. Ill, X 
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sures, these were abundantly sufficient to answer 
all his expences* * * § : for, in his province of Cilicia, 
after all the memorable instances of his generosity, 
by which he saved to the public a full million 
sterling, which all other governors had applied to 
their private use, yet, at the expiration of his year, 
he left, in the hands of the publicans, in Asia, near 
twenty thousand pounds, reserved from the strict 
dues of his government, and remitted to him af¬ 
terwards at Romef. But there was another way 
of acquiring money, esteemed the most reputable 
of any, which brought large and frequent supplies 
to him, the legacies of deceased friends. It was 
the peculiar custom of Rome, for the clients and 
dependents of families, to bequeath, at their death, 
to their patrons, some considerable part of their 
estates, as the most effectual testimony of their re¬ 
spect and gratitude; and the more a man received 
in this way, the more it redounded to his credit.-— 
Thus Cicero mentions it, to the honor of Lucullus, 
that, while he governed Asia, as proconsul, many 
great estates were left to him, by willj ; and Nepos 
tells us, in praise of Atticus, that he succeeded to 
many inheritances of the same kind, bequeathed to 
him on no other account than of his friendly and 
amiable teinper§. Cicero had his full share of 

* Parva sunt, qux desunt nostris quidem moribus, Sc ea sunt 
ad explicandum expeditissima, modo valeamus. Ad Quint. 2. 15. 

t Ego in cistophoro in Asia habeo ad H. S. bis St vicies, hujus 
pecuniae permutatione fidem nostram facile tuebere. Ad Att> 
xi. 1. 

t Maximas audio tibi, L. Luculle, pro tua eximia liberalitate, 
maximisque beneficiis in tuos, venisse hereditates. Pro Flact. 34. 

§ Mill I as enim hereditates nulla alia re, quam bonitate est con- 
aecuius. Vtt. Att. 21. 
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these testamentary donations, as we see from the 
many instances of them mentioned in his letters* ; 
and when he was falsely reproached by Antony, 
with being neglected on these occasions, he de¬ 
clared, in his reply, that he had gained, from this 
single article, about two hundred thousand pounds, 
by the free and voluntary gifts of dying friends ;— 
not the forged wills of persons unknown to him ; 
with which he charged Antonyf. 

His moral character was never blemished by the 
stain of any habitual vice, but was a shining pat¬ 
tern of virtue to an age, of all others, the most li¬ 
centious and profligate^. His mind was superior 
to all the sordid passions which engross little souls ; 
—avarice, envy, malice, lust. If we sift his fami¬ 
liar letters, we cannot discover in them the least 
hint of any thing base, immodest, spiteful, or per¬ 
fidious ; but an uniform principle of benevolence, 
justice, love of his friends and country, flowing 
through the whole, and inspiring all his thoughts 
and actions. Though no man ever felt the effects 
of other people’s envy more severely than he, yet 
no man was ever more free from it: this is allowed 
to him by all the old writers, and is evident, indeed, 
from his works; where we find him perpetually 
praising and recommending whatever was laudable, 
even in a rival or an adversary; celebrating merit, 
wherever it was found) whether in the ancients, or 

* Ad Att. 2. 20. xi. 2. Pro Mil. 18. 

+ Hereditates mihi negasti venire—ego cnim amplius H. S. du» 
centies acceptum hereditatibus retuli— — me nemo, nisi amicus, 
fecit beredem—te is, quem tu vidisti nunquam. Philip. 2. l6. 

I Cum vita fuerit integra, nee iotegra solum sed etiam casta. 
Erasm. Epist. ad Jo. Ulatten. 

X 2 
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his contemporaries, whether in Greeks or Romans, 
and verifying a maxim, which he had declared, in 
a speech to the senate, that no man could be en¬ 
vious of another’s virtue, who was conscious of his 
own*. 

His sprightly wit would naturally have re¬ 
commended him to the fivor of the ladies, whose 
company he used to frequent when young, and 
with many of whom, of the first quality, he was 
oft engaged, in his riper years, to confer about 
the interests of their husbands, brothers, or rela¬ 
tions, who were absent from Rome: yet we meet 
with no trace of any criminal gallantry or intrigue 
■with any of them. In a letter to Pastus, towards 
the end of his life, he gives a jocose account of his 
supping with their friend Volumniiis, an Epicurean 
wit, of the first class, when the famed courtesan, 
Cytheris, who had been Volumnius’s slave, and was 
then his mistress, made one of the company at ta¬ 
ble ; where, after several jokes on that incident, he 
says, that he never suspected that she would have 
been of the pai fy^; and though he was always a 
lover of cheerful entertainments, yet nothing of 
that s©rt had ever pleased him when young, much 
less now, when he w^as oldf. There was one lady, 
however, called Caerellia, with whom he kept up a 
particular familiarity and correspondence of letters; 
on which Dio, as it has been already hinted, ab¬ 
surdly grounds some little scandal, though he om^us 
her to have been seventy years old." She is fre- 

• Dcclarasti verum esse id, quod ego semper sensi, neminem al- 
tcrlus, qui suse confiiJeret, virtuti iiividere. Philip, x. 1. vid. Plut. 

■\ Me vero nihil isturum ne juvenem quidem inovit unquam, no 
nunc senem. Ep. Fam. 9 . 26’. 
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qucntly mentioned in Cicero’s letters, as a lover of 
books and philosophy, and, on that account, as 
fond of his company and writings; but Avhile, out 
of complaisance to her sex, and a regard to her un¬ 
common talents, he treated her always with respect.; 
yet, by the hints which he drops of her to Atticus, 
it appears that she had no share of his affections, or 
any real authority with him*. 

Ilis failings were as few as were ever found in 
any eminent genius; such as flowed from his con¬ 
stitution, not his w'ill, and were chargeable rather to 
the condition of his humanity, than to the fault of 
the man. He was thouo;ht to be too sanguine in 
prosperity, too desponding in adversity, and apt to 
persuade himself, in each fortune, that it would ne¬ 
ver have an eiidt- This is PoUio’s account of him, 
which seems, in general, to be true; Brutus touches 
the lirst part of it, in one of his letters to him, and 
when things were going prosperously against An¬ 
tony, puts him gently in mind, that he seemed to 
trust too much to his hopes'! : and he himself allows 
the second, and says, that if any one was timorous 
in great and dangerous events, apprehending al¬ 
ways the worst, rather than hoping the best, he was 


* Mirifice carellia, studio videlicet philosophia flagrans, des- 
cribit a tuis; iatos ipsos de finibus habet—[Ad Alt. 13. 21.] Cas- 
rellix fdCile satisfeci; ncc valde laburate visa est: & si ilia ego 
certe non laborarem—Ib. 15. 1. it. 12. 31. 14. 19* Fain. 13. 72. 
Quintil. 6. 3. Dio. 303. 

t Utinam moderatius secundas res, & fortius adversas ferre po- 
tuisset! namque utneque cum venerant ci, niutari eas non pos^e 
rebatur. Asin. Poll, apud Sen. Suasur. 6. 

t Qua in re, Cicero, vir optime ac fortissime, mihique merito 
& meo nomine & Reipub. Carissime, nimis credere videris spei luae 
—•Brut, ad Cic. 4. 
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the man; and, if that was a fault, confesses him¬ 
self not to be free from it* * * § : yet, in explaining af¬ 
terwards the nature of this timidity, it was such, 
he tells us, as shewed itself, rather, in foreseeing 
dangers, than in encountering them: an explica¬ 
tion which the latter part of his life fully confirmed, 
and above all his death, which no man could sus¬ 
tain with greater courage and resolutionf. 

But the most conspicuous and glaring passion of 
his soul was, the love of glory and thirst of praise; 
a passion, that he not only avowed, but freely in¬ 
dulged ; and sometimes, as he himself confesses, to 
a degree even of vanity:|:. This often gave his ene¬ 
mies a plausible handle of ridiculing his pride and 
arrogance§ ; while the forwardness that he shewed 
to celebrate his own merits, in all his public speeches, 
seemed to justify their censures: and, since this is 
generally considered as the grand foible of his life, 
and has been handed down, implicitly, from age to 
age, without ever being fairly examined, or rightly 
understood, it will be proper to lay open the source 
from which the passion itself flowed, and explain 


* Nam si quisquam est timidus in magnis periculosisque rebus, 
semperque magis adversos rerum exitus metuens, quam sperans se- 
Guiidos, is ego sum : & si hoc vitium est, eo me non carere con/i- 
teor. £p. Fam. 6. 14. 

f Parum fortis videbatur quibusdam: quibus optime respondit 
ipse, non se timidum in suscipiendis, sed in providendis periculis: 
quod probavit morte quoque ipsa, quam praestantissimo suscepit 
animo. Quintil. I. 12.1. 

I Nunc quoniam laudis avidissimi semper fuimus, [Ad Att. 1. 
15.] Quin etiam quod est subinane in nobis, & non aptXd^o^ov, 
bellum est enira sua vitia nosse. [Ib. 2.17.] Sum etiam avidior 
etiam, quam satis est, glorias. Ep. Fam. 9. 14. 

§ Et quoniam boc reprchendis, quod solece ipe dicas de me 
ipso gloriosius prsedicare—Pro Dora. 35. 
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the nature of that glory, of which he professes 
himself so fond. 

True glory, then, according to his own defini¬ 
tion of it, is a wide and illustrious fame of many 
and great benefits conferred upon our friends, our 
country, or the whole race of mankind* : it is not, 
he says, the empty blast of popular favor, or the 
applause of a giddy multitude, which all wise men 
had ever despised, and none more than himself, but 
the consenting praise of all honest men, and the 
incorrupt testimony of those who can judge of ex¬ 
cellent merit; which resounds a4ways to virtue, as 
the echo to the voice ; and since it is the general 
companion of good actions, ought not to be re¬ 
jected by good men. That those who aspired to 
this glory, were not to expect ease, or pleasure, or 
tranquillity of life for their pains ; but must give 
up their own peace, to secure the peace of others; 
must expose themselves to storms and dangers for 
the public good; sustain many battles with the 
audacious and the wicked, and some even with the 
powerful: in short, must behave themselves so, as 
to give their citizens cause to rejoice that they had 
ever been bornf. This is the notion that he incul¬ 
cates every where of true glory : which is surely 

* Si quidem gloria es>t illustris ac pervagata multorum & mag- 
norum \el in sues, vel in patriam, vel in umnt: genus bominum 
fama meritorum.—Pro Marcel. 8. 

t Si quisquam fuii unquam reinotus &c natura, & niagis etiam, 
Ut niihi quidem sentire \ideor, rutione atque doctrina, ab iiuuu 
laude& sermonibus vulgi, ego profecto is sum.-- - Kp Fam. 15. 4. 

£st enim gloria—conisenuens laus bonurum ; incorrupta vox 
bene judicantium de excellenie virtute : ea virtuti le^onat (rn- 
quam imago : quae quia recte factoruin pUromque comes est, non 
est bonis viris repudianda. Tusc. qiiaest. 3. 2. 

Qui autem bonam famam bonurum, quge sola vera gloria nomi- 

X 4 
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one of the noblest principles that can inspire a 
human breast; implanted by God in our nature, to 
dignify and exalt it; and always found the strongest 
in the best and most elevated mitids; and to which 
we owe every thing great and laudable that history 
has to offer to us, through all the ages of the 
heathen world. There is not an instance,” says 
Cicero, ‘‘ of a man's exerting himself ever with 
“ praise and virtue in the dangers of his country, 
“ who was not drawn to it by the liopcs of glory, 
“ and a regard to posterity*.” “ Give me a boy,” 
says Quintilian, “ whom praise excites, whom 
“ glory warmsfor such a scholar was sure to 
answer all his hopes, and do credit to his disci- 
plincf. “ Whether posterity will have any respect 
“ for me,” says Pliny, “ I know not; but am sure 
“ that 1 have deserved some from it: I will not 
“ say by my wit, for that w'ould be arrogant; but 
“ by the zeal, by the pains, by the reverence, 
“ which I have alw'ays paid to it;]:. 


nari potest, expetunt, aliis otium quserere debont & voluptates, 
Aon sibi. Sudandum esr his pro conimunibus coromodi<!, adeutulai 
inimicitiae, subcundx sxpe pro Repub. tempestates. Cum multis 
audacibus, improbis, nonuutiquam etiam potentibus, dimicandum. 
Pro Sext. 06'. 

Carum essecivem, benede Repub. merer), laudari, coli, diligi, 
gl( r.osum est—quare ita guberna Rempub. ut natum esse te cives 
tui gaudeant: situ* quo nec beatus, iiec clarus quisquam esse potest. 
Philip. 1. 14. 

* Neque quisquam nostrum in Reipub. periculis, cum laude ac 
virtute versatur, quin spe posteritatis, fructuque ducatur. Pro 
C. Rdbir. s. 

f Wibi detur ille puer, quern laus excitet, quern gloria juvet. 
Hie ent alendus ambitu—m hoc desidtam nuiiquam verebor. 
Quiutil. 1. 3. 

{ —Posreris an aliqua cura nostri, nescio. Nos certe mere- 
inur,.i.t sit aliqua: non dico, ingenio; id enim superbum; sed 
ftudio, sed labure, sed reverentia posterum. Plin. Pp. 
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It will not seem strange to observe the wisest 
of the ancients pushing this principle to so great a 
length, and considering glory as the amplest re¬ 
ward of a well-spent life *; when we reflect, that 
the greatest part of them had no notion of any 
other reward or futurity; and even those, who be¬ 
lieved a state of happiness to the good, yet enter¬ 
tained it with so much diffidence, that they in¬ 
dulged it rather as a wish than a well-grounded 
hope; and were glad, therefore, to lay hold on 
that, which seemed to be within their reach, a fu¬ 
turity of their own creating; an immortality of 
fame and gloiy from the applause of posterity. Tliis, 
by a pleasing fiction, they looked upon as a propa¬ 
gation of life, and an eternity of existence; and 
had no small comfort in imagining, that though 
the sense of it should not reach to themselves, it 
would extend, at least, to others; and that they 
should be doing good still Avhen dead, by leaving 
the example of their virtues to the imitation of man¬ 
kind. Thus Cicero, as he often declares, never 
looked upon that to be his life, Avhicli was confined 
to this narrow circle on earth, but considered his 
acts as seeds sown in the immense field of the uni¬ 
verse, to raise up the fruit of glory and immortality 
to him through a succession of infinite ages: nor 
has he been frustrated of his hope, of disappointed 
of his end ; but as long as the name of Rome sub¬ 
sists, or as long as learning, virtue, and liberty 
preserve any credit in the world, he will be great 
and glorious in the memory of all posterity. 

• Seti tamen ex omnibus pr®miis virtutis, si esset hahenda ra¬ 
tio prsemiorum, amplissimum estse premium gloriam. £»se banc 
uiiam quae brevitatem vitae pbsteritatis memuria consolaxetur.—* 
Pro Mil. 
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As to the other part of the charge, or the proof 
of his vanity, drawn from his boasting so fre¬ 
quently of himself in his speeches both to the senate 
and the people, though it may appear to a common 
reader to be abundantly confirmed by his writings ; 
yet, if we attend to the circumstances of the times, 
and the part which he acted in them, we shall find 
it not only excusable, but, in some degree, even 
necessary. The fate of Rome was now brought to 
a crisis; and the contending parties were making 
their last efforts, either to oppress or preserve it: 
Cicero was the head of those who stood up for its 
liberty; which entirely depended on the influence 
of his counsels : he had many years, therefore, been 
the common mark of the rage and malice of all, 
who were aiming at illegal powers,' or a tyranny 
in the state ; and while these were generally sup¬ 
ported by the military power of the empire, he had 
no other arms or means of defeating them, but his 
authority with the senate and people, grounded on 
the experience of his services, and the persuasion 
of his integrity : so that, to obviate the perpetual 
calumnies of the factious, he was obliged to incul¬ 
cate the merit and good effects of his counsels, in 
order to confirm people in their union and ad¬ 
herence to them, against the intrigues of those 
who were employing all arts to subvert them. 
“ The frequent commemoration of his acts,” says 
Quintilian, “ was not made so much for glory, 
“ as for defence; to repel calumny, and vindi- 
“ cate his measures when they were attacked* 

* Vigesimus annus est, cum omnes scelerati me unum petunt. 
Fbilip.,12. X. 6. fi. 
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and this is what Cicero himself declared in all 
his speeches; that no man ever heard him speak 
of himself, but when he was forced to it: that 
when he was urged with fictitious crimes, it was 
his custom to answer them with his real services; 
and if ever he said any thing glorious of himself, it 
was not through a fondness of praise, but to repel 
an accusation* : that no man, who had been con¬ 
versant in great affairs, and treated with particular 
envy, could refute the contumely of an enemy, 
without touching upon his own praises; and, after 
all his labors, for the common safety, if a just in¬ 
dignation had drawn from him at any time, what 
might seem to be vain-glorious, it might reason¬ 
ably be forgiven to himf: that when others were 
silent about him, if he could not then forbear to 
speak of himself, that, indeed, would be shameful; 
but when he was injured, accused, exposed, to po¬ 
pular odium, he must certainly he allowed to assert 
his liberty, if they would not suffer him to retain 
his dignityj. This then was the true state of the 

, At plcrumque illud quoquc non sine aliqua ratione fecit.— 
Ut illorum, qus egerat in Consulatu frcquens cummemoratio, pos> 
sit videri non gloriae raagis quam defensioni data—plerumque con¬ 
tra inimicos atque obtrectatores plus vendicat sibi; erant eniia 
tuenda, cum objicerentur. Quintil. xi. 1. 

* Quis unquam audivit, cum ego de me nisi coactus ac ]ieces> 
sario dicerem ?—dicendum igiiur est id, qudd non dicerem nisi 
coactus: nihil enim unquam de me dixi sublatius asciscendm lau- 
dis causa potius, quam criminis depelicndi—pro Dom. 35, 36. 

t Potest quisquam vir in rebus magnis cum invidia versatus, satis 
graviter contra iniraici contumeliam, sine sua laude respondere?— 

Quanquam si me tantis laboribus pro communi salute perfunc- 
tum efferret aliquando ad gloriam in refutandis maledictis impro- 
boTum hominum animi quidam dolor, quis non ignosceret ?—de 
Harusp, resp. 8. 

I Si, cum caeteri de nobis silent, non etiam nosmet ipsi tace- 
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case, as it is evident from the facts of his history: 
he had an ardent love of glory, and an eag'ei^tliirst 
of praise: was pleased, when living, to hear his acts 
applauded; yet more still with imagining, that 
they would ever be celebrated when he was dead : 
a passion, which, for the reasons already hinted, 
had always the greatest force on the greatest souls : 
but it must needs raise our contempt and indigna¬ 
tion, to see every conceited pedant, and trifling dc- 
claimer, who know little of Cicero’s real character, 
and less still of their own, presuming to call him the 
vainest of mortals. 

But there is no point of light, in which we can 
view him with more advantage or satisfaction to 
ourselves, than in the contemplation of his learn¬ 
ing, and the surprising extent of his knowledge. 
This shines so conspicuous in all the monuments, 
which remain of him, that it even lessens the dig¬ 
nity of his general character ; w hile the idea of the 
scholar absorbs that of the senator; and, by cgri- 
sidering him as the greatest writer, we are apt' to 
forget, that he was the greatest magistrate also of 
Rome. We learn our Latin from him at school; 
our style and sentiments at the college: here the 
generality take their leave of him; and seldom 
think of him more, but as of an orator, a moralist, 
or philosopher of antiquity. But it is with cha¬ 
racters as with pictures; we cannot judge well of a 
single part, without surveying the whole; since the 
perfection of each depends on its proportion and 

mus, grave. Sad si laedimur, si accusamur, si in invidiam voca- 
mur, profecto concedetis, ut nobis libertatem rutincre liccat, si ini* 
nus iiceat dignitatem. Fro Syll. 29* 
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relation to the rest; while, in viewing them all to¬ 
gether, they mutually reflect an additional grace 
upon each other. His learning, considered sepa¬ 
rately, will appear admirable; yet much more so, 
when it is found in the possession of the flrst states¬ 
man of a mighty empire: his abilities as a states¬ 
man are glorious; yet surprise us still more, when 
they are observed in the ablest scholar and philo¬ 
sopher of his age ; hut an union of both these cha¬ 
racters exhibits that sublime specimen of perfec¬ 
tion, to which the best parts with the best culture 
can exalt human nature*. 

No man, whose life had been wholly spent in 
study, ever left more numerous or more valuable 
fruits of his learning, in every branch of science, 
and the politer arts ; in oratory, poetiy, philosophy, 
law, history, criticism, politics, ethics; in each of 
which he equalled the greatest masters of his time; 
in some of them, excelled all men of all timesf. 
His remaining works, as voluminous as the}’^ ap¬ 
pear, are but a small part of what he really pub¬ 
lished ; and though many of these are come down 
to us maimed by time, and the barbarity of the in¬ 
termediate ages, yet they are justly esteemed the 
most precious remains of all antiquity; and, like the 


* Cum acl naturam eximiam afqiic illustrem accesserit ratio 
quxilam, coii!‘i>rmatioque doctriu®, turn illud RPbcio quid prsecla- 
rum ac singulare bulere exisrere. Pro Arch. 7. 

t M. Ciccro in libro, qui inscri|)ius est de Jure rivili in artem 
redigendo, verba haec posuit—[Aul. Gell. 1. 22.] M. Tullius non 
modo inter agendum numquam est destiiutus scientia juris, sed 
etiam compoiiere aliqua de eo coeperat. [Quintil. 12. 3.] At M. 
Tullium, non ilium habemus Euphranorem, circa plurium artium 
species praestanteni, sed in omnibus, quae in quoque laudantur, 
eminentissimum. Ib. c. x. 
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Sibylline books, if more of them had perished, 
would have been equal still to any price. 

His industry was incredible, beyond the exam¬ 
ple, or even conception of our days: this was the 
secret, by which he performed such wonders, and 
reconciled perpetual study with perpetual affairs. 
He suffered no part of his leisure to be idle, or the 
least interval of it to be lost; but what other peo¬ 
ple gave to the public shews, to pleasures, to feasts, 
nay, even to sleep, and the ordinary refreshments 
of nature, he generally gave to his books, and the 
enlargement of his knowledge*. On days of bu¬ 
siness, when he had any thing particular to com¬ 
pose, he had no other time for meditating, but 
when he was taking a few turns in his walks, where 
he used to dictate his thoughts to his scribes, who 
attended hiraf. We find many of his letters dated 
before day-light; some from the senate; others 
from his meals, and the crowd of his morning 
leveej. 

* Quantum exteris ad suas res obeundas, quantum ad festos 
dies ludorum celebrandus, quantum ad alias voiuptates, & ipsam 
requiem animi & corporis conceditur temporum : quantum alii tri* 
buunt tempestivis conviviis : quantum denique aleae, quantum pi- 
lae, tantum mihi egomet ad base studia reculenda suoisero—Pro 
Arch. 6. 

Cui fucrit ne otium quidem unquam otiosunv. Nam quas tu 
commemoras legere te solcre orationes, cum otiosus sis, has ego 
i^rripsi ludts h feriis, ne omnino unquam essem otiosus. Pro 
Plane. 27. 

t Ita quicquid coiiticio aut cogito, in ambulationis fere tempus 
confero. [Ad Quint. 3. 3.] Nam cum vacui temporis nihil ha- 
berem, & cum recreandse voculs causa mihi necesse esset ambu> 
lare, bxc dictavi ambulans. Ad Att. 2. 23. 

^ Cum base scribebam ante lucem. [Ad Quint. 3. 2.7.] Ante 
lucem cum scriberem contra Epicureos, de eodem oleo & opera 
exaravi nescio quid ad te, & ante lucem dedi. Deinde cum, som- 
Bo repetito, simul cum sole experrectus essem.—Ad Att. 13. 38, 
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No compositions afford more pleasure than the 
epistles of great men : they touch the heart of the 
reader, by laying open that of the writer. The 
letters of eminent wits, eminent scholars, eminent 
statesmen, are all esteemed in their several kinds; 
but there never was a collection that excelled so 
much, in every kind, as Cicero’s; for the purity of 
style, the importance of the matter, or the dignity 
of the persons concerned in them. We have about 
a thousand still remaining, all written after he was 
forty years old; which are but a small part, not 
only of what he wrote, but of what were actually 
published, after his death, by his servant Tiro. 
For we see many volumes of them quoted by 
the ancients, which are utterly lost; as the first 
book of his letters to Licinius Calvus; the first 
also to Q. Axius; a second book to his son; 
a second also to Corn. Nepos; a third book 
to J. Cajsar; a third to Octavius; and a third 
also to Pansa; an eighth book to M. Brutus; 
and a ninth to A. Hirtius. Of all which, ex¬ 
cepting a few to J. Csesar and Brutus, we have no¬ 
thing more left, than some scattered phrases and 
sentences, gathered from the citations of the old 
critics and grammarians*. What makes these let¬ 
ters still more estimable is, that he had never de¬ 
signed them for the public, nor kept any copies of 
them; for the year before his death, when Atticus 
was making some enquiry about them, he sent him 

Haec ad te scrips! apposita secunda mema. [Ib. 14. 6. 21.15. 
13.] Hoc paullulum exaravi ipsa iu turba matutinse salutationis. 
Ad Brut. ). 2.4. 

* See the fragments of his letters in the editions of his works. 
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■word, that he had made no collection; and that 
Tiro had preserved only about seventy*. Here 
then we may expect to see the genuine man, with¬ 
out disguise or aiFectation ; especially in his letters 
to Atticus; to whom he talked with the same 
frankness as to himself; opened the rise and pro¬ 
gress of each thought; and never entered into any 
aflair without his particular advice: so that these 
may be considered as the memoirs of his times; 
containing the most authentic materials for the hls>F 
tory of that age, and laying open the grounds and 
motives of all the great events that happened in itf: 
and it is the want of attention to them, that makes 
the generality of writers, on these times, sp super¬ 
ficial as well as erroneous; while they chuse to 
transcribe the dry and imperfect refations of the 
later Greek historians, rather than take the pains, 
to extract the original account of facts from onCj 
who was a principal actor in them. 

In liis familiar letters, he affected no particular ele- 
ffance or choice of words, but took the first that oc^ 
curred from common use and the language of con». 
versationj. Whenever he was disposed to joke, 
bis Avit was easy and natural; flowing always from 
the subject, and throwing out what came upper¬ 
most ; nor disdaining even a pun, when it served to 

• Mearom Epistolarum nulla est ouvaya/yn. Sed habet Tiro 
instar s(‘ptuagin(a. Ad Att. l6. 5. 

f Quae qui legat non nSultum desideret historiam contextam 
pnrum tcraporum ; sic eniin omnia de studiis principuro, vitiis du- 
cum, ac mutationibus Reipub. perscripta sunt, ut nihil in his non 
apparent. Corn. N^p. vit. Alt. l5. 

t Epibtulas veru quotidianis verbis texere solemus. £p. Fam* 

9.fl. 
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uptake his frietuifi In letters ef -eompliment^ 

some of vbkh were addressed to the greatest men 
who ever lived, his inclination to please is express^ 
ed in a manner agreeable to nature and' r^a^n^ 
with the utmost delicacy both of sentiment’a(nd 
diction, yet without any of those pomp(^us ^tles 
and lofty epithets which modern custom^has intro¬ 
duced into our commerce *with the great, and' 
falsely stamped with the name of politeness, though 
tliey are the real offspring of barbarisix)) and the 
effect of our degenerac}', both in taste' and man¬ 
ners. In his political letters, all his maxims are 
<lra\yn from an intimate knowledge of men and 
tilings ; he always touches the point on which the 
affair turns, foresees the danger, and foretells the 
mischief^ which never failed to follow upon the 
neglect of his counsels, of which there were so ma* 
ny instances, that, as an eminent writer, of his own 
tiiiie, observed of him, his prudence seemed to be 
a kind of divination, which foretold eveiy thing 
that afterwards happened, with the veracity of a 
prophetf. But none of his letters do him more 
credit than tliose of ^thc recoinniendatory kind: the 
others shew his wit and his parts, these his b6nevo>» 
Icnce and his probity: he soliejits the interest of his 
friends with all the warmth and force of words of 

* Quicqutd in buccam vcncril. AH Alt. t- x, 14. In re- 
prouskiDji Antoby fur pubii&hmg one of hii> letters to bini, How 
“ many jesN,^' says he, “ are often found in private letters, which, 

** if msde public, might be diought foolish and impertinent ?’'— 
Philip. 2. 4. 

t Ut facile existimsri posi^ prudentiam quodammodo esse di- 
vinatiotiem. Nun enini Cicero> ea solum, quae vivo se acci^tunt, 
futura pradixir, sed etiatn, quft Qunc usu veniuut, cecinit, ut 
Vates. Corn. Nep. l6» 

Vot. Ill, 


y 
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which he was master, and alledges, generally, some 
personal reason for his peculiar zeal in the cause, 
and that his own honor was concerned in the sue* 
cess of it*. 

But his letters are not more valuable on any ac¬ 
count, than for their being the only monuments of 
that sort which remain to us from free Rome.— 
They breathe, the last Words of expiring liberty, a 
great part of them having been written in the very 
crisis of its ruin, to rouse up all the virtue that was 
left in the honest and the brave, to the defence of 
their country. The advantage which they derive 
from this circumstance will easily be observed, by 


* An objection may possibly be made to my character of these 
letters, from a certain passage in one of them, addressed to a pro* 
consul of Afric, wherein ha intimates, that there was a private 
mark agreed upon between them, which, when affixed to his letters, 
would signify what real stress he himself laid upon them, and what 
degree of influence he desired them to have with his friend. [Ep. 
Fam. 13. 6.] But that seems to relate only to the particular 
case of one man, who, having great affairs in Afric, was likely to 
be particularly troublesome both to Cicero and the proconsul; 
whose general concerns, however, be recommends, in that letter, 
with the utmost warmth and affection. But, if he had used the 
same method with all the other proconsuls and foreign comman¬ 
ders, it seems not only reasonable, but necessary, that a man of 
his character and authority, whose favor was perpetually solicited 
by persons of all ranks, should make some distinction between his 
real friends, whom be recommended for their own sake, and tho«e 
whose recommendations were extorted from him by ifae importu¬ 
nity of others; which was frequently the case, as he himself de¬ 
clares ill these very letters. “ Your regard for me,’' says he, “ is 
** 60 publicly known, that I am importuned by many for recom- 
** mendations to you. But though I give them sometimes to men 
** of no consequence, yet, for the most part, it is to my real friends. 
** Again, our friendship, and your affection to me, is so illustrious, 
** that I am under a necessity of recommending many people to 
*' you : bat though it is my duty to wish well to all whom I recom- 
** mend, yet 1 do not live upon the same foot of friendship with 
** them all," &c. £p. Fam. 13.70.71* 
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comparing theiti with the epistles of the best and 
greatest who flourished afterwards in imperial 
Romcv Pliny’s letters are justly admired by men 
of taste: they shew the scholar, the wit, the fine 
gentleman: yet we cannot but observe a poverty 
and barrenness through the whole, that betrays 
the awe of a master. All his stories and reflec¬ 
tions. terminate in private life; there is nothing 
important in politics ; no great affairs explained; 
no account of the motives of public councils : he 
had borne all the same offices with Cicero, whom, 
in all points, he affected to emulate*; yet his honors 
were in effect but nominal; conferred by a superior 
power, and administered by a superior will; and, 
with the old titles of consul and proconsul, we want 
still the statesman, the politician, and the magis¬ 
trate. In his provincial command, where Cicero 
governed all things wdth a supreme authority, and 
had kings attendant on his ordets, Pliny durst not 
venture to repair a bath, or punish a fugitive slave, 
or incorporate a company of masons, till he had 
first consulted and obtained the leave of Trajanf. 

His historical works are all lost: the Commenta¬ 
ries of his Consulship, in Greek; the history of his 
own affairSj to his return from exile, in Latin verse; 
and his Anecdotes; as well as the pieces that he 

* Laetaris, quod honoribus cjus insistam, quern smulari in stu- 
diis cupio. Plin. Kp. 4. 8. 

t Prusensejs, Domine, balneum habent & sordidum & vetUs; id 
itaque indulgentia tua restitUere desiderant. Ep. 1. %. 34. 

Quorum ego supplicium distuli, ut le conditorem disciplinas mi- 
litaris, firmatoremque, consulerem de modo poena*, lb. 38. ' 

Tu, Domine, despice an instituendum pules coilegium Fabro* 
rum, duntexat hominum cl. lb. 42. 

Y ^ 
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published on natural history; of which Pliny 
quotes one upon the wonders of nature, and ano¬ 
ther on perfuines*. He was meditating, likewise, 
a general history of Rome, to which he was fre¬ 
quently urged by his friends, as the only man ca¬ 
pable of adding that glory also to his country, 
of excelling the Greeks in a species of writing, 
which, of all others, was at that liine the least cul¬ 
tivated by the Romansf. Rut he never found lei¬ 
sure to execute so great a task; yet has sketched 
out a plan of it, which, short as it is, seems to be 
the best that can he formed for the design of a per¬ 
fect histoiy. 

He declares it to be the first and fundamental 
law of history; that it should neither dare to say 
any thing that was false, or fear to say any thing 
that was true; nor give any just suspicion either of 
favor or disaffection: that, in the relation of things, 
the writer should observe the order of time, and add 
also the description of places: that, in all great and 
memorable transac tions, he should first explain the 
counsels, then the acts, lastly the events: that, in 
the counsels, he should interpose his own judgment 
on the merit of them ; in the acts, should relate not 
only what w^as done, hut how it was done : in the 
events, should shew what share chance or rashness 

* Cicero in Admirandia posuit, &c. Plin. Hist. Nat. 31.2. Quod 
Admirandis euis in'>oruit M. Cicero. Ib. c. 4. In monumentis 
IVf . Ciceronis inveniiur ; Cnguenta gratiora ease, quae terrain, quam 
quae crocum sapiant. Hist. Nat. 13.3. IT* 5. 

t PostulatuT a tejaindiu, vel Aaguatur potius historia: sic enint 
putanty te iVlam troctante, eflici posse, ut in hoc etiamgenerc Gias* ’ 
ciae nihil cedamus—abeat enim historia litteris nostris—deLeg. 1. 
2 . 3. 
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or prudence had in them: that, in regard to per¬ 
sons, he should describe not only their particular 
actions, but the lives and characters of all those 
who bear an eminent part in tlie story: that he 
should illii^jtrate the whole in a clear, easy, natural 
style; llowiiig with a perpetual smoothness and 
equability; free ^Vom the affectation of points and 
sentences, or the roughness of judicial pleadings*. 

We have no remains, likewise, of his poetry, ex¬ 
cept some fragments occasionally interspersed 
through his other writings; yet these, as I have 
before observed, are siifiieieut to convince us, that 
his poetical genius, d' it had been cultivated with 
the same care, woiiM not have been inferior to bis 
oratorial. The two arts are so neav!y- allied, that 
an excellency in the one seems to imply a capacity 
for the other, the same qualities being essential to 
tliem both; a sprightly fancy, Icrtile invention, 
flowing and numerous diction. It was in Cicero’s 
time, that the old rusticity of the Latin Aluse first 
began to be polished by tl ■ ornaments of dress, 
and the harmony of numbers; but tlic height of 
perfection to which it was carried, after his death, 
by the succeeding generation, as it left no room 
for a mediocrity it poetry, so it quite ccli[)se(l the 
fame of Cicero. For the world always judges of 
things by comparison, and because he was not so 
great a poet as Virgil and Horace, he was decried 
as none at all; especially in the courts of Antony 
^nd Augustus; where it was a compliment to the 
sovereign, and a fashion consequently among their 


*DeOrit. 2. 15. 
\ 3 
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flatterer^* * * § , to make his character ridicuious, where* 
ever it lay open to them: hence flowed that perpe-r 
tual raillery, which subsists to this day, on his 
famous verses; 

Cedant arma togte, concedat laurea linguae. 

O fortiinatam natam me consulc Romapi— 

and two bad lines picked out by the malice of ene¬ 
mies,' and transmitted to posterity, as a spccimc^ 
of the rest, have served to damn many thousands 
of good ones. For Plutarch reckons liim among 
the most eminent of the Roman poets; and Pliny 
the younger was proud of emulating him in his 
poetic character^ ; and Quintilian seems to charge 
the cavils of his censurers to a principle of malig- 
nityj. But liis own verses carry the surest proof 
of their merit; being written in the best manner of 
that age in which he lived, and in the style of Lu¬ 
cretius, whose poem he is said to have revised 
and corrected for its publication, after Lucretius’s 
death §. This, however, is certain, that he was 
the constant friend and generous patron of all the. 
celebrated poets of his timeU; of Accius, Archias, 

• Postea vero quam triumviraH proscriptione consumplus C"!, 
pasMm qui oderant, qui invidebant, qui uimulabantur, adulatores 
etiam prae^entis puteniio;, non responsurum invaserunt. Quintil. 
12. X. 

Sed epo verrar, ne me non satis deceat, qnod decuit M. Tul- 
lium—Ep 1. .5. 3. 

t In curminibus utinam pepercisset, qux non dcsierunt carpere 
inaligtii. Quintil. xi. 1. 

§ Euseb. Chronic. 

)| Adjicis M. Tullium mira benignitate poetarum ingenia fo- 
viske. PUn. Ep. 3. 15. Ut ex familiari ejus L. Accio poeta au- 
dire sum solitus. [Brut. 1(^7.] Lucretii poemata, ut scribis, lita 
sunt multis luminibus inaenii, muitae tamen artis. Ad Quint. 2. 
;Ki. Vid. Ad Att. 1, 9, l6. 
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Chilius, Lucretius, Catiillus; who pays his thanks 
to him in the following lines, for sonie fator that 
he had received from him. 

Tally, most eloquent by far 
Of all who have been, or who are,, 

Or who in ages still to come 
Shall rise of all the sons of Rome, 

To thee Catullus grateful sends 
His warmest thanks, and recommends 
His humble muse, as much below 
All other poets he, as thou 
All other patrons dost excel. 

In power of words and speaking w'ell*. 

But poetry was the amusement only, and relief 
of his other studies : eloquence was his distinguish¬ 
ing talent, his sovereign attribute: to this he de¬ 
voted all the faculties of his soul, and attained to a 
degree of perfection in it, that no, mortal ever sur¬ 
passed : sathat, as a polite historian observes, Rome 
had but few orators before him, whom it could 
praise; none whoni it could admiref. Demosthenes 
was the pattern by which he formed himself; whom 
he emulated with such success, as to merit, what 
St. Jerome calU that beautiful eloge; Demosthenes 


* Disertissime Romuli nepotum, 

Quot sunt, quotque fuere, Marce Tulli, 

Quotque post aliis erunt in annis ? 

Gratias tibi maximas Catullus 
A'^it, pessimus omnium poetu, 

Tanto pessimus omnium poeta 
Quanto tu optimus omnium patronus. 

^ Catuil. 47 . 

t At oratio—^itauniversa sub principe operis sui eropit I'uilio; 
ut delectari ante eum paucissimis, mirah vero ueminem possis. 
Veil. Pat. 1.17. ^ 
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has snatched from thee the glory of being the first; 
thPii .ffOUuJ^^fl’osthenes that of being the only 
orator*. Tiie genius, the capacity, the style and 
manlier of them both were much the same ; their 
eloquence of that great, sublime, and comprehen¬ 
sive kind, which dignified every subject, and gave 
it all the force and beauty of which it was capable : 
it was that roumlness of speaking, as the ancients 
call it, where there Avas nothing cither redundant 
or delicient; nothing either to be added or re¬ 
trenched : their perfections were, in all points, so 
transcendent, and yet so similar, that the critics 
are not agreed on which side to give the preference: 
Quintilian, indeed, the most judicious of them, has 
given it, on the wliolc, to Cicero: but if* as others 
have thought, Cicero had not all the nerves, the 
energy, or, as he himself calls it, the thunder of 
Demosthenes, he excelled him in the copiousness 
and elegance of his diction ; tlie variety of his sen¬ 
timents ; and, above all, in the vivacity of his wit, 
and smartness of his raillery ; Deiiiosthenes had no¬ 
thing jocose or facetious in him ; yet, by attempt¬ 
ing sometimes to jest, shewed that the thing itself 
did not displease, but did not belong to him : f‘or, 
as Longinus says, whenever he affected to he jilea- 
sant, he made himself ridiculous; and if he hap¬ 
pened to raise a laugh, it was chieily upon hiinseU*. 
■WMiercas Cicero, from a perpetual fund of wit and 
ridicule, had the power always to please, when he 

* Demostheneixj igirur itnitt mur. O Dii bom ! quid quasi nos 
aliurj agitnus, aut qijui aliud optanius ?—Uiul. 

M. Tullius, in jjuom pulchornmum illud tlogium ost; I)c- 
mostlvenes tibi pisiipuit, lie cssps piiinus^orator; tu illi, nu si lus,, 
Ad Nepotian. dc viia Ciericor. Tom. 4. Edit. IkMied.—^ 
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found himself unable to convince; and could put 
his judges into good humor, when he had cause to 
be afraid of their severity; so that, by the oppor¬ 
tunity of a well-timed joke, he is said to have pre¬ 
served many of his clients from manifest ruin* * * § . 

Yet, in all this height and fame of his eloquence, 
there was another set of orators at the same time 
in Rome; men of parts and learning, and of the 
first quality ; who, while they acknowleged the su¬ 
periority of his genius, yet censured his diction, as 
not truly Attic or classical; some calling it loose 
and languid; others tumid and exiiberantj*. These 
men affected a minute and fasti<lioiis correctness ; 
pointed sentences, short and concise periods, with¬ 
out a syllable to spare in them ; as if the perfec¬ 
tion of oratory consisted in a frugality of words, and 
ill crouding our sentiments into the narrowest com- 
passj. The chief patrons of this taste were, M. 
Jhiitus, Licinius Calviis, Asinius Pollio, and Sal¬ 
lust ; whom Seneca seems to treat as the author of 
the obscure, abrupt, and sententious st\ le§. Ci- 

* Iluic diversa virtus, qua; risuni judicis movendo—plerique 
"Demostheni facultaiem hujus rei defuisse credunt. Ciceroni mo- 
duin— nec viileri potest npluisse Demosthenes, cujus pauca admo- 

duin d.cia-ostendunt non displicuisse illi jocos, sed non coii- 

iigisi-c—niihi vjTo—inita quaedam videlur in Cicerone luisse ur- 
banitas—[Qumi.'i. 1. 6'. 3 ib. x. 1. Longin. de Subliin. c. 34.] Ut 
pro L. Fiacco, (juom lepelundarura reum joci oportunitaiecie ma- 
i/ife'iii'.hinii.s cnmniildis exemit—&c. Macrob. Saiuin. 2. 1. 

t Constat nec C.ceroni qiiidem obtrectatores detuisse, quibus 
infldtus & tunieiis, nec sails pressus, supra modum exultaiis ik su- 
pcrtlucns, & pat urn Atiicus \idcrctur, &c. Tacit. Dialog. 18. 
Vid. Quintil. 12. 1. 

Mihi falli multura videntur, qui solos esse Atticos credunt, 
tenues & lucidos Sc signiticantes, sed quadam eloquentisefrugalitate 
content! s, ac manum semper intra pallium contiiieniea. Quintil. 
xii. c. X. 

§ Sic Sallustio vigente, amputatae sentential, & verba ante ex* 
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cero often ridicules these pretenders to Attic ele¬ 
gance ; as judging* of eloquence, not by the force 
of the art, but their own weakness, and resolving 
to dcciy what they could not attain, and to ad- 
niire nothing but what they could imitate*: and 
though their way of speaking, he says, might 
please the ear of a critic, or a scholar, yet it was not 
of that sublime and sonorous kind, whose end was 
not only to instruct, but to move an audience: an 
eloquence, born for the multitude; whose merit 
was always sheum by its effects, of exciting admi¬ 
ration, and extorting shouts of applause; and on 
which there never was any difference of judgment 
between the learned and the populacef. 

This was the genuine eloquence that prevailed 
rn Rome as long as Cicero lived: his were the 
only speeches that were relished or admired by the 
city; while those Attic orators, as they called them¬ 
selves, were generally despised, and frequently de¬ 
serted by the audience in the midst of their ha- 
ranguesj. But, after Cicei:o,’s death, and the ruin 


pectatum cadentia, & obscura brevitas, fuere pro cultu. L. Sen. 
Epist. 114. 

* Itaque nobis monendi sunt ii,—qui aut dici se desiderant At- 
ticos, aut ipsi Attice volunt dicere, ut mireutur Demosthenem 
maxime—eloquentiamque ipsius viribus, non imbeciliitate sua, me> 
tiantur. Nunc enim tantum quisque laudat, quantum se posse 
sperat imitari. Orat. 248. vid. Tusc. Quaest. 2.1. 

t Sed ad Calvum cevertamur; qui—metuens ne vitiosum coU 
ligeret, etiam verum sanguinem deperdebat. Itaque ejus nratio 
nimia religione attenuata, doctis & atteote audientibus erat illus- 
tris ; a mullitudine autem h a foro, cui nata eloquentiaest, devo^ 
rabatur. Brut. 410:^ 

Itaque nunquam de bono Oratore & non bono doctis hominibus 
cum pnputo dissensio fuit—&c. Ib. 297 . 

t At cum isti Attici dicant, non modo, a corona, quod est ip- 
aum miserabile, sed etiam ab Advocatis relinquuntiur* lb. 417< 
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of the Republic, the Roman oratory sunk, of course, 
with its liberty, and a false species universally pre¬ 
vailed : when, instead of that elate, copious, and 
flowing eloquence, which launched out freely into 
every subject, there succeeded a guarded, dry, sen¬ 
tentious kind; full of labored turns and studied 
points; and proper only for the occasion on which 
it was employed; the making panegyrics, and ser¬ 
vile compliments to their tyrants. This change of 
style may be observed in all their writers from Ci¬ 
cero’s time, to the younger Pliny; who carried it 
to its utmost perfection in his celebrated panegyric 
on the Emperor Trajan : which, as it is justly ad¬ 
mired for the elegance of diction, the beauty of 
sentiments, and the delicacy of its compliments, so it 
is become, in a manner, the standard of fine speak¬ 
ing to modern times: where it is common t# hear 
the pretenders, to criticism, descanting on the tedi¬ 
ous length axid sp\Y\t\es& exubetauce of the Cicero¬ 
nian periods, Rut the superiority of Cicero’s elo¬ 
quence, as it was acknowledged by the politest age 
of free Rome, so it has received the most authen¬ 
tic confirmation, that the nature of things can ad¬ 
mit, from the concurrent sense of nations ; which, 
neglecting the productions of his rivals and con¬ 
temporaries, have preserved to us his inestimable re¬ 
mains, as a specimen of the most perfect manner of 
speaking, to which the language of mortals can be 
exalted: so that, as Quintilian declared of him, even 
in that early age, he has acquired such fame with 
posterity, that Cicero is not reckoned so much the 
name of a man, as of eloquence itself^. 

* —Apttd posteros vero id consecutus, ut Cicero jam non 
hominU, sed eloc^uentiae nom^n habeatur. C^uintil. x. 1. 
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But we have hitherto been consklering, chiefly, 
the exterior part of Cicero's character, and shall 
now attempt to penetrate the recesses of his mind, 
and discover the real source and principle of his ac¬ 
tions, from a view of that philosophy, >vhich he 
professed to follow, as the general rule of his life. 
This, as he often declares, was drawn from the a- 
cademic sect; which derived its origin from So¬ 
crates, and its name from a celebrated Gymnasium, 
or place of exercise in the suburbs of Athens, called 
the Academy; wliere the professors of that school 
used to hold their lectures and philosophical dis¬ 
putations*. Socrates was the first, who banished 
physics out of philosophy, which, till his time, 
had been the sole object of it; and drew it off 
from the obscure and intricate enquiries into na¬ 
ture, %nd the constitution of the heavenly bodies, 
to questions of morality; of more immediate use 
and importance to the happiness of man; concern¬ 
ing the true notions of virtue and vice, and the na- 


* Illi autcm, qui Platonis insHtuto in Academia, quod est alic- 
rum gymnasium, coetus erant & sermoncs habere soliti, c loci vo« 
cabuio nomen habuerunt. Academ. 1. 4. 

N. B. This celebrated place, which Serv. Sulpicius calls the 
noblest Gymnasium of the world, took iis name from one Ecade- 
mus, an ancient hero, who possessed it in the time of the Tynda- 
ridae. But famous as it was, it was purchased afterwards for 
abcut one hundred pounds, and dedicated to the pubHc, for the 
convenience of walks and exercises for the citizens of Athens; 
and was gradually improved and adorned by the rich, who had 
received benefit or pleasure from it, with plantations of groves, 
stately porticos, and commodious apartments,-for the particular 
use of the professors or masters of the Academic school; where 
several of them are said to have spent their lives, and to have re¬ 
sided so strictly, as scarce ever to have come within the city. 
Ep. Fam. 4. 12. Plut. in Theseo. 1,5. Ui ’g. Laert. in Plato. 

?. Plut. de Exil. Cos. 
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tural difference of good and ill* * * § : and, as he found 
the vv'orld generally prc-possessed with false notions 
on those subjects, so his method was, not to assert 
any opinion of his own, but to refute the opinions 
of others, and attack the errors in vogue; as the 
first step towards preparing men for the reception 
of truth, or what came the nearest to it, probabi- 
lityf. While he himself, therefore, professed to 
know nothing, he used to sift out the several doc¬ 
trines of all the pretenders to science, and then 
teaze them n ith a series of questions so contrived, 
as to reduce them, by the course of their answers, 
to an evident absurdity, and the impossibility of de¬ 
fending, what they had at first afiirniedj. 

But Plato did not strictly adhere to the method 
of his master Socrates; and his followers wholly 
deserted it: for, instead of the Socratic modesty of 
affirming nothing, and examining every thing,^they 
turned philosophy, as it were, into an art; and 
formed a system of opinions, which they delivered 
to their disciples, as the peculiar tenets oi' their 
sect§. Plato’s nephew, Speusippus, who w as left 


* Socrates—id quod c jnstat inter omnes, primus a rebus oc- 
coltis, & ab natura invohiiis—avocavisse philosophiam & ad 
vitam coinmuiietn adduxisse, ut de virtutibus & vitits, omiduoque 
dc bonis rebus & inalis quaereret, &c. lb. vid. it. Tusc. Quaest. 
5. 4. 

t £ quibus nos id potissimum consecuti sumus, quo Socratem 
usum aiiiitrabamur; ut iiostrHm ipsi scnteutiain tegcremus, errore 
alios levaremus; 6c in oinni dis)>utatione, quid esset simillumum 
veri qujerereinus. Tusc. Quest. 5. 4. it. 1. 4. 

I Socrates enim percunctaudo aique interrogando elicere sole- 
bat opiuiones eoruni, quibuscum disserebat-De I’iu. 2. 1. 

§ liiam aurem Socraiicam dubitauuneiu de omnibus rebus, 6c 
nulla adtirmatiune adbibita coiisuetudiucra disseiendi reliquerunt. 
Ita facta est, quod minime Socrates probabat, ars quaedatn Philo- 
sophits, 6c rerum ordo & descriptio disciplius—Academ. 1.4. 
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the heir of his school, continued his lectures, as his 
successors also did, in the academy, and preserved 
the name of Academics; whilst Aristotle, the most 
eminent of Plato’s scholars, retired to another 
Gymnasium, called the Lyceum j where, from a 
custom, which he and his followers observed, of 
teaching and disputing, as they walked in the por¬ 
ticos of the place, they obtained the name of Pe¬ 
ripatetics, or the walking philosophers. These two 
sects, though differing in name, agreed generally 
in things, or in all the principal points of their phi¬ 
losophy : they placed the chief happiness of man 
in virtue, with a competency of external goods; 
taught the existence of a God, a Providence, the 
immortality of the soul, and a future state of re¬ 
wards and punishments*. 

This was the state of the Academic school under 
five successive masters, who governed it after Pla¬ 
to ; Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, Crates, Gran¬ 
tor; till Arcesilas, the sixth, discarded, at once, 
all the systems of his predecessors, and revived the 
Socratic way of affirming nothing, doubting of all 
things, and exposing the vanity of the reigning 
opinions^. He alledged the necessity of making 
\his reformation, from that obscurity of things, 
which had reduced Socrates, and all the ancients 
before him, to a confession of their ignomnce: he 
observed, as they had all likewise done, that the sen- 

* Sed idem fons erat utrisque, & eadem rerum expetendarum, 
fiigiendArumque partitio, [Acadera. 1. 4, 6, 8.-] Peripateticos 6c 
Academicos, nominibus differentes, re congruentes. lb. 2. 5. 

f Arcesilas primum, ex Tariis Piatonis libris, sermonibusque 
. Socraticis hoc maxinfe arriptiit, nihil esse certi, quod aut sensibus 
aut animo percipi poisit—de Ortlt. 3. 18. 
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Ses were narrow; reason infirm ; life short; truth 
immersed in the deep; opinion and custom every 
where predominant; and all things involved in 
darkness*. He taught, therefore, that there was 
no certain knowledge, or perception of any thing 
in nature; nor any infallible criterion of truth and 
falsehood; that nothing was so detestable as rash¬ 
ness ; nothing so scandalous to a philosopher, as to 
profess, what was either false, or unknown to him; 
that we ought to assert nothing dogmatically ; but, 
in all cases, to suspend our assent ; and, instead of 
pretending to certainty, content ourselves with 
opinion, grounded on probability; which was all 
that a rational mind had to acquiesce in. This was 
called the New Academy, in distinction from the 
Platonic, or the Old ; which maintained its credit 
down to Cicero's time, by a succession of able mas¬ 
ters; the chief of whom was Cariieades, thetburth 
from Arcesilas: who carried it to its utmost heighth 
of gloiy, and is greatly celebrated by antiquity for 
the vivacity of his wit and force of his eloqiiencef. 

We must not, however, imagine, that these Aca- 

* Non pertinacia sed earum rerum obscuritatc, qu» ad con- 
fessionem ionoruniioe adduxerant Socratem, &~-umnei» pziic ve- 
teres; qui nihil cognosci, nihil percipi, nihil bciri posse dixerunt ; 
anguitos sensus; imbecilios aniinos; bievia curricula vitie; in 
profundo veritatem demersam; opinionibus & institutis omnia te- 
neri; nihil veritati relinqui: dcinceps omnia tenebris citcurnfusa 
esse dixerunt. Academ. 1. 13. 

t Hanc Academiam iiovam appellant;—quas usque ad Car- 
headem perducia, qui quartus ab Arcesila fuit, in eadem Arce- 
siiae ratione pennansit.—[Academ. 1. 13.] Ut haic in philoso- 
phia ratio contra omnia disserendi, nullamque rem aperte, judi- 
xandi, profecta aSocrate, repetita ab Aicesiia, confirmaia a Car- 
tieade, usque ad nostram viguit aetatein. [de Nat. Deor. 1. s.] 
Hinc haec recentior Academia emaiiavit, in qua exstixt divina 
quadam Celeritate ingenii, dicendique copia Carueadcs— *!>« Onu* 

«. 18 . 
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demies continued doubting and fluctuating all their 
lives in scepticism and irresolution, without any 
precise opinions, or settled principle ofjudging and 
acting*; no; their rule was as certain and con¬ 
sistent as that of any other sect ,* as it is frequently 
explained by Cicero, in many parts of his works. 
We are not of that sort,” says he, “ whose mind 
is perpetually wandering in error, without any 
“ particular end, or object of its pursuit: for what 
“ would such a mind, or such a life, indeed, be 
“ worth, which had no determinate rule or method 
of thinking and acting? But the difference be- 
** tween us and the rest is, that, Mdieieas they call 
“ some things certain, and others uncertain; we 
call the one probable, the other improbable. 
For what reason then should not I pursue the 
“ probable, reject the contrary, and declining the 
“ arrogance of affirming, avoid the imputation of 
“ rashness ; which, of all things, is the farthest re- 
“ moved from wisdomf ? Again; we do not pretend 
“ to say, that there is no such thing as truth; but 
that all truths have some falshoods annexed to 
“ them, of so near a resemblance and similitude, as 
“ to afford no certain note of distinction, whereby 
“ to determine our judgment and assent: whence 
“ it follows, also, of course, that there are many 
“ things probable; which, though not perfectly 
comprehended, yet, on account of their attractive 
‘‘ and specious appearance, are sufficient to govern 
“ the life of a wise manj. In another place, there 

* Neque enim Academici, cum in utramque disserunt partem, 
non secundum alteram vivunt. Quintil. 1.12.1. 
jf DeOffic. 2. 2. I De Nat. Deor. 1. 5. 
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“ is no diflference,” says he, “ between us and those, 
“ who pretend to know things; hut that they never 
“ doubt of the truth of wliat tliey maintain ; where- 
“ as we have many ])robabilities, which we readily 
“ embrace, but dare not alhrm. By this we pre- 
“ serve our judgment free and unprejudiced, and 
“ arc under no necessity of defending what is pre- 
** scribed and enjoined to us: whereas, in the other 
‘‘ sects, men are tied down to certain doctrines, be- 
“ fore they are capable of judging what is the best; 
“ and, in the most infirm part of life, drawn either 
“ by the authority of a friend, or charmed with the 
“ first master, Avhom they hapjien to hear, they 
“ form a judgment of things unknown to them; 
“ and to whatever school they chance to be driven 
“ by the tide, cleave to it as fast as the oyster to 
the rock*.” 


* Acadeni. 2, 3.—N, B. This sketch of the prinriplos uf the 
academy, may enable us to decide that famous conlfst among the 
critics, about the reading of tlie following passage in Cicero’s 
treatise on the nature of the Gods. [I. 1, 1.] l)e qua tain variae 
sunt doctissimoruin liominiim, tainqiic discrepanics sentential, 
ut magno argumento esse debcat, causani, id est, piinripium 
philosophise esse, scientiam; [inscientiam] ; prudenterque acade- 
niicos a rebus incertis assensionem cohibuisse. The question is, 
whether we should road scientiam or inscientiam : the greatest 
part of the editions and MSS.-give us the hrst; but Aldus Ma- 
iiutius and Dr. Davies piefer the second ; which 1 take to be the 
true reading. For Cicero’s meaning in this jilace is, from the 
dissens'ons of the learned, on a subject of so great importance, 
to illustrate a fundamental ma.'tim of his sect, that the natural 
obscurity of things, and man’s consciousness t f his ignorance, 
was the fust cause or incitement to the study of philosophy.—. 
Plato had expressed the same sentiment before him, v\here he 
says, that to wonder at things was the common affection of a 
philosopher, and what alone gave rise, or a beginiun?, to philoso¬ 
phy itself: [in Thea^t. p. 155. Edit, Serr.] whence Cicero draws 
this inference, which he frequently inculcates in other parts of 
his works, that the academy, therefore, acted prudently, in with* 
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Thus the academy held' the proper medium be¬ 
tween the rigor of the stoic, and the indifference of 
the sceptic: the stoics etnbraced all their doctrines, 
as so many fixt and immutable truths, from which 
it was infamous to depart; and, by making this 
their point of honor, held all their disciples in an 
inviolable attachment to them. The sceptics, on 
the other hand, observed a perfect neutrality to¬ 
wards all opinions; maintaining all of them to be 
equally uncertain; and that we could not affirm of 
any thing, that it was this or that; since there was 
as much reason to take it for the one, as for the 
other, or for neither of them ; and wholly indiffer¬ 
ent, which of them we thought it to be: thus they 
lived without ever engaging themselves on any side 
of a question; directing their lives, in the mean 
time, by natural affections, a:;J the laws and cus¬ 
toms of their country*. But the Academics, by 
adopting the probable instead of the certain, kept 
the balance in an equal poise between the two ex¬ 
tremes; making it their general principle, to observe 
a moderation in all their opinions; and, as Plu¬ 
tarch, who was one of them, tells us, paying a great 
regard always to that old maxim; 

MrSev Siyav ; fie quid nimis-f, 

holding its assent, and maintaining, that there was no such thing 
as science, or absolute certainty within the reach of man. If this 
then be the sense of the passage, as it appears evidently to be, it 
necessarily requires inscientiam to make it consistent.—See the 
translation of L’Abbe D'Olivet, and bis notes on the place, and 
Edit. .Davis. Cantab. 

• Vid. Seat. Empirici, Pyrrbon. Hypotyp. Aul. Cell. xi. 5. 

f pbsXXwv tis ’advla, n/Xfidrsiv to pinSev ayav, Iv ys- 

; sTtsev. in hb. de » apud Delpb. 387> it. lib. de primo 
ftigido. fin. 
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As this school then was in no particular opposi¬ 
tion to any, but an equal adversary to all, or rather 
to dogmatical philosophy in general, so every other 
sect, next to itself, readily gave it the preference to 
the rest: which universal concession of the second 
place, is commonly thought to infer a right to the 
first* : and if we reflect on the state of the heathen 
world, and Avhat they themselves so often complain 
of, the darkness that surrounded them, and the in¬ 
finite dissensions of the best and wisest on the fun¬ 
damental (jnestions of religion and morality)*, we 
must necessaril}^ allow, that the Academic manner 
of philosophising, was, of all others, the most ra¬ 
tional and modest, and the best adapted to the dis¬ 
covery of truth: whose peculiar character it was 
to encourage enquiry; to sift every question to the 
bottom ; to try the force of every argument, till it 
had found its real moment, or the precise quantity 
of its weightj. This it was that induced Cicero, 
in his advanced life and ripened judgment, to de¬ 
sert the old academy, and declare for the new; 
when, from a long experience of the vanity of those 
sects, who called themselves the proprietors of 
truth, and the sole guides of life, and through a 
despair of finding any thing certain, he was glad, 
after all his pains, to take up with the probable§. 

* Academico Sapienti ab omnibus caeterarum Sectarum—se- 
cunda partes daiitur—ex quo potest probabiliter confici, eum recto 
primum esse suo judicio, qui omnium cteterorum judicio sit secun- 
dus. Fragin, Academ. ex Augustin. 

t De Nat, Deor. 1. 1. 3. Academ. 2. 3.1. 13. 
t Neque nustr?e disputationes quicquam aliud agunt, nisi ut, 
in utraraque partem disserendo, eliciant & tanquam exprimant ali- 

5 aid, quod aut verum sit, aut ad id quam proxime accedat.—; 
Lcadem. 2, 3.' 

§ Relictam a te, inquit, veterem jam, tractari autem novatn— 

za 
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But the genius and general character of both the 
academies, was, in some measure, still the same: 
for the old, though it professed to teach a peculiar 
system of doctrines, yet was ever diffident and cau¬ 
tious of affirming: and the new only the more scru¬ 
pulous and sceptical of the two : this appears from 
the writings of Plato, the first master of the old; 
in which, as Cicero observes, nothing is absolutely 
affirmed, nothing delivered for certain, but all things 
freely enquired into, and both sides of the question 
impartially discussed*. Yet, there was another 
reason, that recommended this philosophy in a pe¬ 
culiar manner to Cicero; its being, of all others, 
the best suited to the profession of an orator: 
since, by its practice of disputing for and against 
every opinion of the other sects, it gave him the 
best opportunity of perfecting his oratorial faculty, 
and acquiring a habit of speaking readily upon all 
subjects. He calls it, therefore, the parent of ele¬ 
gance and coj)iousness, and declares, that he owed 
all the fame of his eloquence, not to the mechanic 
rules of the rhetoricians, but to the enlarged and 
generous principles of the academyf. 


[ib 4.] Ultra enim quo progrediar, quam ut verisimiiia videam, 
»un babeo : certa dicent hi, qui & percipi ca posse dicunt, & se 
sapicntes profitentur. [Tusc. Qusest. 1. 9 .] Sed ne in maximis 
qiiidem rebus, quidquam adhuc invent firmius, quod teiierem, aui 
quo judicium meum dirigerein, quam id, quodcumque mibi simil- 
limum veri videretur, cum ipsum illud verum in ucculto lateret. 
Orat. fin. 

* Cujus in libris nihil affirmatur, & in utramque partem multa 
disseruutur, dc omnibus quasritur, nihil certi dicitur. Academ. 
1. 13. 

t Itaque mihi semper Academis consuetudo, de omnibus rebus 
in contraries partes disserendi, non ob earn causaro solum placuit, 
quod aliter non posset quid in quaque re verisimile sit inveniri, 
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This school, however, was almost deserted ia 
Greece, and had but few disciples in Rome, when. 
Cicero undertook its patronage, and endeavored to 
revive its drooping credit. The reason is obvious: 
it imposed a hard task upon its scholars, of disput¬ 
ing against every sect, and on every question in 
philosophy; and if it was difficult, as Cicero says, 
to be master of any one, how much more of thenl 
all ? which was incumbent on those, who professed 
themselves Academics*. No wonder then, that it 
lost ground every where, in proportion as ease and 
luxury prevailed; which naturally disposed people 
to the doctrine of Epicurus; in relation to which> 
there is a smart saying recorded of Arcesilas; who, 
being asked, why so many of all sects went over to 
the Epicureans, but none ever came back from 
them, replied, that men might be made eunuchs, 
but eunuchs could never become men againf. 

sed etiam quod esset ea maxima dicendi exercitatio—[Tusc. 
Qua?st. 2.3. vid. Quintil. 12. 2.] Ego autcm fateor; me orato- 
rem,si modosim, uut etiam quicumque sim, non ex Rhetorum of- 
ficinis, sed ex Acaderaiae spatiis extitisse. [Orat. sub init.] Nos 
ea pfailosophia plus utimur, quse peperit dicendi copiam. Prooem. 
Paradox. 

* Quam nunc propemodum orbam esse in Grtecia intelligo—*■ 
nam si sitigulas disciplines perciperc magnum est, quanto majiis 
cranes quod faccre iis necesse est, quibus prnpusitum est, veri 
reperiendi causa, & contra omnes philosophos, 6i. pro omnibus di-^ 
cere.—De Nat. Deor. 1. 5. . 

t Diog. Laert. de Arcesila.— 

Diogenes Laertius, and some later writers, speak of a third or 
middle academy between the old and the new, in which they are 
commonly followed by the moderns, who make Plato the founder 
of the old; Arcesilas of the middle, Carneades of the new. 
[See Stanley's Lives of Philos, in Carneades.] But there was no 
real ground for such a distinction : since Cicero never mentions 
any other, but the old and the new; and expressly declares, the 
last to have subsisted under that denomination, down to his owa 

Z3 
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This general view of Cicero’s Philosophy will help 
HS to account, in some measure, for that difficulty, 
which people frequently complain of, in discover* 
ing his real sentiments, as well as for the mistakes 
which they are apt to fall into in that search : since 
it was the distinguishing principle of the academy, 
to refute the opinions of others, rather than declare 
any of their own. Yet the chief difficulty does 
not lie here: for Cicero was not scrupulous on that 
head, nor affected any obscurity in the delivery of 
bis thoughts, when it was his business to explain 
them: but it is the variety and different character of 
his several writings that perplexes the generality of 
his readers : for wherever they dip into his works, 
they are apt to fancy themselves possessed of his 
sentiments, and to quote them indifferently as such, 
whether from his orations, his dialogues, or his 
letters, without attending to the peculiar nature of 
the work, or the different person that he assumes 
in it. 

His orations are generally of the judicial kind, 
or the pleadings of an advocate, whose business it 
was to make the best of his cause, and to deliver 
not so much what was true, as what was useful to 
his client; the patronage of truth belonging, in 
such’ cases, to the judge, and not to the pleader*. 

as well under Carneades as Arcesilas; and, so far from split¬ 
ting them into three academies, Cicero^s master, Philo, itiaintain- 
ed constantly, in his books, that there never was, in reality, any 
more than one, groiinding his argument on wHat 1 have observed 
above, the similar nattire and genius of the two. Academ. 1.4.— 
Perturbatricem autem harum omnium rerum academiam, hanc ab 
Arcesila & Carneade recentem, exoremus ut sileat. De lieg, 
1. 13. 

* Judicis est semper in causis venim sequi; Pat'roni, nonttun- 
quam verUimile, etiam si minus sit verum, defeudere : quod 8cri<* 
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It would be absurd, therefore, to require a scrupu¬ 
lous veracity, or strict declaration of his sentiments 
in thenr; the thing does not admit of it, and he 
himself forbids us to expect it; and, in one of those 
orations, frankly declares the true nature of them 
all—That man,” says he, “ is much mistaken, 
“ who tliinks that, in these judicial pleadings, he 
“ has an authentic specimen of our opinions; they 
“ are the speeches of the causes and the times ; not 
“ of the men or the advocates: if the causes could 
“ speak for themselves, nobody would employ an 
“ orator; but we are employed to speak, not what we 
“ would undertake to affirm upon our authority, but 
“ what is suggested by the cause and the thing it- 
** self*.” Agreeably to this notion, Quintilian tells 
us, that those who are truly wise, and have spent their 
time in public affairs, and notin idle disputes, though 
they have resolved with themselves to be strictly 
honest in all their actions, yet will not scruple to 
use every argument that can be of service to the 
cause which they have undertaken to defendf. In 
his orations, therefore, where we often meet with 
the sentences and maxims of philosophy, we cannot 
always take them for his own, but as topics applied 
to move his audience, or to add an air of gravity 
and probability to his speech^. 

here, praeseriim cum de philosopbia scriberem, non auderem, nisi 
idem placeret gravissimo Stoicorum Panaetio. Dc OfHc. Q. 14. 

* Sed errat vehementerjSSi quis in orationibus nostris, quas in 
judiciis habuimus, auctoritates nostras consignatas se habere, arbi- 
tratur. Pro A. Cluent. 50. 

t Quintil. 1. xi. 1. 

I Though his orations are not always the proper vouchers of 
his opinions, yet they are the best testimonies that can be alledged 
for the truth of facts; especially those which were spoken to the 
senate or the people, where he refers to the acts and characters 

Z 4 
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His letters, indeed, to familiar friends, and espe* 
daily those to Atticus, place the real man before 
us, and lay open his very heart: yet, in these, som6 
distinction must necessarily be observed; for, in 
letters of compliment, condolence, or recommen¬ 
dation, or where he is soliciting any point of im¬ 
portance, he adapts his arguments to the occasion ; 
and uses such, as would induce his friend the most 
readily to grant what he desired. ‘ But as his let¬ 
ters, in general, seldom toucli upon any questions 
of philosophy, except slightly and incidentally, so 
they will afford very little help to us in the disco¬ 
very of his philosophical opinions, which are the 
subject of the present enquiry, and for which we 
must M'holly recur to his philosophical works. 

Now the general purpose of tliese works was, to 
give a history, rather of the ancient philosophy, 
than any account of his own; and to explain to 
his fellow citizens, in their own language, whatever 
the philosophers of all sects, and in all ages, had 
taught on every important question, in order to 
enlarge their minds, and reform their morals; and 
to employ himself the most usefully to his country, 
at a time when arms and a superior force had de¬ 
prived him of the power of serving it in any other 
way*. This he declares in his treatise called de 

of persons then living, before an audience, that was generally as 
well acquainted with them as himself; and it is, in such cases 
chiefly, that 1 lay any great stress upon them. 

* Nam cum otio langueremus, & is esset Reipub. status, ut earn 
uniu^ consilio atque cura gubernari necesse esset, pnmum ipsius 
Reipub. causa philosppbiam nostris hominibus explicandam puta- 
vi ; magni existimans interesse ad decus& ad laudem civiiatis, res 
tain graves, tamque prleclaras latinisetiam litteris contineri. De 
Nat. Deor. 1. 4. it. Academ. 1. 5. Tusc. Qusest. 1. 1, De Fin. 
1.3,4. 
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Finibus, or on the chief good or ill of man; in that 
upon the nature of the gods; in his Tusculan dis¬ 
putations ; and in his book on the Academic Phi¬ 
losophy: in all which he sometimes takes upon 
himself the part of a Stoic; sometimes of an Epi¬ 
curean ; sometimes of the Peripatetic; for the sake 
of explaining, with more authority, the different 
doctrines of each sect: and, as he assumes the per¬ 
son of the one, to confute the other, so, in his pro¬ 
per character of an Academic, he sometimes dis¬ 
putes against them all; while the unwary reader, 
not reflecting on the nature of dialogues, takes Ci¬ 
cero still for the perpetual speaker; and, under 
that mistake, often quotes a sentiment for his, 
that was delivered by him only in order to be con¬ 
futed. But in these dialogues, as in all his other 
works, w herever he treats any subject professedly, 
or gives a judgment upon it deliberately, either in 
his own person, or that of an Academic, theic he 
delivers his own opinions : and where he, himself, 
does not appear in the scene, he takes care, usually, 
to inform us, to which of the characters he has as¬ 
signed the patronage of his own sentiments; who 
was generally the principal speaker of the dialogue; 
as Crassus, in his treatise on the orator; Scipio, in 
that on the Republic; Cato, in.his piece on old 
age. This key will let us into his real thoughts : 
and enable us, to trace his genuine notions through 
every part of his writings; from which I shall now 
proceed to give a short abstract of them. 

As to physics, or natural philosophy, he seems to 
have had the same notion with Socrates, that a mi¬ 
nute and particular attention to it, and the making 
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it the sole end and object of our inquiries, was a 
study rather curious, than profitable, and contri¬ 
buting but little to the improvement of human life*. 
For though he was perfectly acquainted with the 
various systems of all the philosophers of any name, 
from the earliest antiquity, and has explained them 
all in his works; yet he did not think it worth 
while, either to form any distinct opinions of his 
own, or, at least, to declare them. From his ac¬ 
count, however, of those systems, we may observe, 
that several of the fundamental principles of the 
modern philosophy, which pass for the original 
discoveries of these later times, are the revival ra¬ 
ther of ancient notions, maintained by some of the 
first philosophers, of whom we have any notice in 
histoiy; as the motion of the earth; tlie Antipodes; 
a vacuum ; and an universal gravitation, or attrac¬ 
tive quality of matter; which holds the world in 
its present form and orderj*. 

But, in all the great points of religion and mo¬ 
rality, which are of more immediate relation to the 
happiness of man, the being of a God; a Provi¬ 
dence ; the immortality of the soul; a future state 
of rewards and punishments; and the eternal dif¬ 
ference of good and ill; he has largely and clearly 
declared his mind in many parts of his writings. 
He maintained that there was one God or Su¬ 
preme Being, incorporeal, eternal, self-existent; 
who created the world by his power, and sustained 
it by his providence. This he inferred from the 

* Ut eniin modo dixi, omnibus fere in rebus, & maximein Phy- 
ncis, quid non sit, citius, quam quid sit, dixerim. De Nat. Deor. 
1. 21. Academ. 2. 39* 

t De Nat. Deor. 2.45. Academ. 2. 38| 39* 
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consent of all nations ; the order and beauty of the 
heavenly bodies j the evident marks of counsel, 
wisdom, and a fitness to certain ends, observable 
in the whole, and in every part of the visible 
world; and declares that person unworthy of the 
name of man, who can believe all this to have 
been made by chance, when, with the utmost 
stretch of human wisdom, we cannot penetrate the 
depth of that wisdom which contrived it*.” 

He believed also a divine providence, constantly 
presiding over the whole system, and extending its 
care to all the principal members of it; with a pe¬ 
culiar attention to the conduct and actions of men; 
but leaving the minute and inferior parts to the 
course of his general laws. This he collected from 
the nature and attributes of the Deity; his om¬ 
niscience, omnipresence, and infinite goodness; that 
could never desert or neglect what he had once 

• Ncc Deus ipse—alio modo intelHgi potest, nisi mens soluta 
qnaeuaiii & libera, segregata ab omni cuncretiunc inoitali, omnia 
sentiens & movens, ipsaqoe praedita motu serapiterno. [Tusc. 
Quae'll. 1. 370 omnes gentesuna lex & sempiterna & immor- 
talis cuntinebit, unusque erit quasi inagisier, Sf iraperator omuium 
t)eus—Fragm. lib. 3. de Repub. 

Ut porro firmisstmum hoc adferri videtur, cur Deos esse cteda- 
ihus, quod nulla gens tam fera,—cujus mentem non imbuerit Deo- 
rum opinio—umni autem in re conseiisio omnium gentium lex na¬ 
turae putanda est—[Tusc. Quaest. 1.14.] Hsec igitur & talia innu- 
inerabiiia cum cernimus ? pussumusne dubiiare, quin his praesit 
aliquis vel effector, (^i haec nata sunt, ut Platuni videtur,) vel, (si 
lemper fuerunt, ut Aristoteli placet) moderator tanti operis & mu- 
neris. [ib. 28.] Id estjprimum, quod inter oitines, nisi admodum 
impios, convenit, mibi quidem ex animo exuri non potest, esse 
l)eos. [Nat. Deur. 3. 3.J Esse prsstantem aliquam, asternamque 
taturam, & earn suspiciendam, admirandamque horoinum; generi, 
pulchritudo mundi, ordoque rerum cceiestiura cugit confiteri. [de 
Divin. 2.72.] Quae quanto consilio geraatur, nullo consilio assequi 
possumus. Dc Nat. Deor. 2. 38. 
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produced into being: and declares, that without 
this belief, there could be no such thing as piety or 
religion in the world*. 

He held, likcwdse, the immortality of the soul, 
and its separate existence after death, in a state of 
happiness or misery. This he inferred from that 
ardent thirst of immortality, which was always the 
most conspicuous in the best and most exalted 
minds; from which the truest’ specimen of their 
nature must needs be drawn : from its unmixt and 
indivisible essence; which had nothing separable 
or perishable in it: from its wonderful powers and 
faculties; its principle of self-motion; its memory, 
invention, wit, comprehension; which were all 
incompatible with sluggish matterf.” 

The stoics fancied, that the soul was a subtilized, 
fiery substance, which survived the body after death, 
and subsisted a long time, yet not eternally ; but 
was to perish, at last, in the general conflagration. 
In which they allowed, as Cicero says, the only 


* De maxima autem re, eodem modo; divina mente atque na- 
tura mundum universum atque rnaximas ejuB partes adrainistrari 
—[de Fin. 4. 5.] Quam vim aaimum esse dicunt raundi, eandem- 
que esse mentem sapientiamque perfectam; quern Deura appellant, 
omniumque rerum, qus sunt ei subjectae, quasi prudentiam quan- 
dam, procurantein coelestia maxime, deinde in terris ea, quae perti¬ 
nent ad homines. Academ. 1. 8. Vid. Nat. Deor. 1, 2, 44. 2. 

3. 36. 

t Quod quidem nt ita se haberet, ut anirai immortales essent, 
baud o|)timi cujusque animus maxime ad immortalitatein nileretur* 
[Cato. 23.] Num dubitas quin specimen naturs capi debeat ex 
optima quaque nature ?—[Tusc. Quaest. 1.14.] Sic mibi persuasi, 
tic seiitio, cum tanta celeritas aaimorum sit; tanta memoria prae- 
teritorum, futurorumque prudentia, tot artes, tot scientiae, tot in- 
venta, non posse earn naturam, qum res eas contineat, esse morta- 
lem; cumque semper agitetur animus, &c* Cato. 21. Tusc. Qusest. 
1,23, 25, 26f &c. de Amicit. 4. 
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thing that was hard to conceive; its separate exist¬ 
ence from the body; yet denied what was not only 
easy to imagine, but a consequence of the other; 
its eternal duration*.'^’ Aristptle taught, that, he» 
sides the four elements of the material world, whence 
all other things were supposed to draw their being, 
there was a fifth essence or nature, peculiar to God 
and the soul, which had nothing in it that was 
common to any of the restf. This opinion Cicero 
followed, and illustrated, with his usual perspicuity, 
in the following passage. 

“ The origin of the human soul,” says he, “ is 
“ not to be found any where on earth. There is 
‘‘ nothing mixt, concrete, or earthly; nothing of 
“ water, air, or fire in it. For these natures are not 
“ susceptible of memory, intelligence, or thought; 
“ have nothing that can retain the past, foresee the 
" future, lay hold on the present; which faculties 
“ are purely divine, and could not possibly be cle- 
“ rived to man, except from God. The nature of 
“ the soul, therefore, is of a singular kind; distinct 
from these known and obvious natures : and 
“ whatever it be that feels and tastes, that lives 
and moves in us, it must be heavenly and divine, 
“ and for that reason eternal. Nor is God indeed 
himself, whose existence we clearly discover, to 
“ be comprehended by us in any other manner, but 

^ Zenoni Stoico animus ignis videtur. [Tusc. Qusst. 1. p.] 
Stoici autem usuram nobis iargiuntur, tanquam cornicibus; diu 
mansuros aiunt animos, semper negant—qui, quod in tota hac 
causa difficillimum est, suscipiunt, posse animum ihanere corpora 
vacantem : illud autem, quod non modo facile ad credendum est, 
sed, eo concesso quod volunt, consequens idcirco, non dant, ut 
cum diu permanserit ne iiitereat. lb. 1. 31, 32. 

t Ib. X. 
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'* as a free and pure mind, clear from all mortal 
concretion; observing and moving all things, and 
“ endued with an eternal principle of self-motion! 

of this kind, and of the same nature, is the hu- 
** man soul*.” 

As to a future state of rewards and punishments, 
he considered it as a consequence of the souls im* 
mortality, deducible from the attributes of God, 
and the condition of man’s life on earth; and 
thought it so highly probable, that we could hardly 
doubt of it, he says, unless it should happen to our 
minds, when they look into themselves, as it does 
to our eyes, when they look too intensely at the 
sun, that, finding their sight dazzled, they give 
over looking at allf. In this opinion he followed 
Socrates and Plato, for whose judgment he pro¬ 
fesses so great a reverence, that, if they had given 
no reasons, where yet they had given many, he 
should have been persuaded, he says, by their sole 
authority^. Socrates, therefore, as he tells us, de¬ 
clared, in his dying speech, that there were two 
ways appointed to human souls, at their departure 
from the body: that those who had been immersed 
in sensual pleasures and lusts, and had polluted 
themselves with private vices, or public crimes 
against their country, took an obscure and de¬ 
vious road, remote from the seat and assembly of 
the Gods; whilst those who had preserved tl^eir 

• ib. 2;r. 

+ Nec vero d« hoc quisquam dubitare posset, nisi idem nobis 
accideret diligenter de animo cogitantibus, quod, his saepe usu ve- 
acriter oculis dedoientem solem intuerentur, ut aspectum. 
omnino aniitterent, &c. Tusc. Quaest. 1. 30. 
t Ib. 21. de Amicit. 4. 
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integrity, and received little or no contagion from 
the body, from which they had constantly ah? 
stracted themselves, and, in the bodies of men, 
imitated the life of the Gods, had an easy ascent 
lying open before them to those Gods, from whom 
they derived their being*. 

From what has already been said, the reader will 
easily imagine what Cicero’s opinion must have 
been concerning the religion of his country: for a 
mind, enlightened by the noble principles just 
stated, could not possibly harbour a thought of the 
truth or divinity of so absurd a worship : and the 
liberty, which not only he, but all the old writers 
take, in ridiculing the characters of their Gods, 
and the fictions of their infernal tormentsf, shews, 
that there was not a man of liberal education, who 
did not consider it as an engine of state, or political 
system ;’'contrived for the uses of government, and 
to keep the people in order: in this light Cicero 
always commends it, as a wise institution ; singu¬ 
larly adapted to the genius of Rome; and constantly 
inculcates an adherence to its rites, as the duty of 
all good citizensj. 

• Ib.30. 

i- Die quseso, num te i!la terrent ? triceps apud inferos Cerba- 

rus ? Cocyti fretniiub ? transvectio Acherontis ?-adeone me de- 

lirare censes ut ista credam? — [ib. 1. 5, 6', 21.] Qua: anus tarn ex- 
cors inveniri potest, quas ilia, quse quondam credebantur, apud in¬ 
feros pnrtenta extimescat ? De Nat. Deor..2. 2. 

I Ordiar ab liaruspicina, quam ego Reipub. causa commu- 
nisque religionis, colendam censeo. [De Divin. 2. 12.] Nam & 
Majorum iustituta tucri sacris cseremuniisque retinendis sapieiitia 
est. Ib. 72. De Ileg. 2. 12, 13.-— 

■ N. B. There is a reflection in Polybius, exactly conformable 
to Gtcero’s seOtiroehts on this subject. ** The greatest advantage, * 
aays he, ** adiich the Roman government seems to have over other 
“ states, is in the opinion publicly entertained by them about the 
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Their reKgion consisted of two principal branches; 
the observation of the auspices, and the worship of 
the Gods: the first was instituted by Romulus ; 
the second by his successor, Numa; who drew up^ 
a ritual, or order of ceremonies to be observed in 
the dififerent sacrifices of their several deities : to 
these a third part was afterwards added; relating 
to divine admonitions from portents, monstrous 
births, the entrails of beasts in sacrifice, and the 
prophecies of the sibyls*.. The college of augurs^ 
presided over the auspices, as the supreme inter¬ 
preters of the will of Jove: and determined what 
signs were propitious, and what not: the other 
priests were the judges of all the other cases re¬ 
lating to religion; as well of what concerned the 
public worship, as that of private femiliest^ 

** Gods j and that very thing, which is so generally decried by other 
^ mortals, sustained the Republic of Rome;. I mean, superstition. 
For this was carried by them to such a height, and introduced 
so effectually, both into the private lives of thecitiaens, and the 
public affairs of the city, that one cannot help being surprised 
at it. But 1 take it all- to have been contrived for the sake of 
the populace. For if a society could be formed of wise men 
only, such a scheme would not be necessary: but »nce the mul" 
titude is always giddy, and agitated by illicit desires, wild re¬ 
sentments, violent passions; there was no way left of restraining 
them,, but by the help of such secret terrors and tragical fictions. 
It was not, therefore, without great prudence and foresight, that 
the ancients took care to instil into them these notions of the 
Gods and infernal punishments, which the moderns, on the other 
hand, are now rashly and absurdly endeavoring to extirpate.'* 
Polyb. 1. 6. p. 4P7. 

* Cum oinnis populi Romani religio in safrra & in auspicia di¬ 
visa sit, tenium adjunctum sit, si quid praedictionis causa ex por- 
tentis & monstris Sibyllse interprets, ibaruspicesve monuerunt. 
De Nat. Deor. 3. 2. ' 

f —^ur sacris poatifices, cur auspiciis augures pratmnt ? [ib. 1. 

Est autem boni auguris, meminisse maximis Reipub. tempo- 
I'lbus prae»to esse dehere, Jovique eptimo maximo se cousiUarium 
administrum dtitum—de L^. 3^19* 
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Now like fitiests of all dciiott|ba£u>ii|i were offiie 
first iiobit% of Borne; and tlia es^cklly, 

were commonly senators of consular rink, who had 
passed through oil the of the ^epnbUc^ 

and, by their power over the apspfces, could put 
an immediate stop to all proceedings^ and dissolve, 
at once, all the assemblies of the people convened 
for public business. Hie interpretation of the Si¬ 
byl’s prophecies was v^ted In the jllocemViu, of 
guardians of the SibyUine hooka; tW persops of 
distinguised rank, chosen usualfyftom the piieats*: 
and the province of interpreting ppSjdi^es, and in¬ 
specting the entrails, belonged to Junrn^ices; 
who were the servants of the public, biped to atl^cstd 
the magistrates in all their sacrifices; and who newir 
failed to accommodate their answers to the vlws 
of those who employed them, and to whose protec¬ 
tion they owed their credit and their Uvelthood. 

This constitution of a religion, amotKg ^ people 
naturally superstitious, necessarily threw the chi^ 
influence in afihirs into the hands of the senate, ;ind 
the better sort; who, by this advantage, frequent¬ 
ly checked the violences of the populace, and phe 
factious attempts of the tribunes*: so that it k 
perpetually applauded by Cicero, as the main bul¬ 
wark of the Eepublic ; though coniidered all ihe 
while, by men of sense, m mmly political, and of 
human inventicm^ The 4%“ part, tM admitted 
any dispute concerning its Waa or 

• Osudbiit msfittrsnlns ujMir^sotor, at wultos litu- 
tilat eomatiSliit, pr«tMI4las teQr»: ttepe (udjn pspaU 

imjpettta udawum auipkiiii Ih| k^oftalcii orpresserunt. Da Lee. 

a. 12, ® 
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their method of divining by auspices. The stoics 
held, that God, out of his goodness to man, had 
imprintetl, on the nature of things, certain marks 
or notices of future events ; as on the entrails of 
beasts, the flight of birds, thunder, and other ce^ 
lestial signs, which, by long observation, and the 
experience of ages, were reduced to an art, by 
which the meaning of each sign might be deter¬ 
mined and applied to the event, that was signified 
by it. This they called artificial divination, in dis¬ 
tinction from the natural; which they supposed to 
flow from an instinct, or native power, implanted 
in the soul, which it exerted always with the great¬ 
est efficacy, when it was the most free and disen¬ 
gaged from the body, as in dreams and madness*. 
But this notion was * generally ridiculed by the 
other philosophers: and of all the college of au¬ 
gurs, there was but one, at this time, who main¬ 
tained it, Appius Claudius; who was laughed at 
for his pains by the rest, and called the Pisidianf : 
it occasioned, however, a smart controversy be¬ 
tween him and his colleague, Marcellus, who 
severally published books on each side of the 
question; wherein Marcellus, asserted the whole 
affair, to be the contrivance of statesmen; Ap¬ 
pius, on the contrary, that there was a real art 


* Duo sunt enlm divinandi genera, quorum allerum artis est, 
altcrum naturae—estenim vis & natura quredam, qua? cum otser- 
vatis lungo tempoie significatiunibus, turn aliquo instinctu, inflatu- 
que divino futura praenuiiciat.—-De Div. 1. 6. Vid. it. ib. 18. 

t Quern irndebant Cullegze tui, eurnque turn Pisidam, turn So- 
ranum Augurum esse dicebant. lb. 47. 

Th« Pisidians were a barbarous people of the lesser Asia; fa¬ 
mous fur their superstitious observation of the auspices, or their 
divination by the flight of birds, Dc Div. 1.41,42. 
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and power of divining, subsisting in the augural 
discipline, and taught by the augural books*. Ap- 
pius dedicated this treatise to Cicerot: who, though 
he preferred Marcellus’s notion, yet did not wholly 
agree with either, but believed, that augury might 
probably be instituted, at first, upon a persuasion 
of its divinity ; and when, by the improvements of 
arts and learning, that opinion M-as exploded in 
succeeding ages, yet the thing, itself, was wisely 
retained, for the sake of its use to tlie Rcpublic'j;. 

But whatever was the origin of the religion of 
Rome, Cicero’s religion was undoubtedly of hea¬ 
venly extraction; built, as we have seen, on the 
foundation of a God; a Providence; an immor¬ 
tality. He considered this short period of our life 
on earth, as a state of trial, or a kind of school; 
in which wc were to improve and prepare ourselves 
for that eternity of existence, which was provided 
for us liereaftcr; that we were placed, therefore, 
lierc by the Creator, not so much to inhabit the 
earth, as to contemplate the heavens; on whicli 
were imprinted, in legible characters, all the duties 
of that nature, which was given to us, lie ob¬ 
served, that this, s])ectacle belonged to no other 

^ Sed est in Ccllegio vestro inter Marcollum & Appium, opti- 
mus Augures, n^agna dissensio :—cumalteri placcat, auspicia ista 
ad utilitatem Reipub. compnsita; alteri discipiina vestra quasi di- 
vinare prorsus posse videatur. De Leg. 2. 13. 

t lilo Jibro Augiirali, quern ad me amantis&ime scriptum, sua- 
vissimum misisti. Ep, Fara. 3. 4. 

I Nun enim sumus li nos Augures, qui avium, rcliquorumque 
signorum'observatione futura dicamus: et tamen credo Romulum, 
qui urbem auspicate condidit, habuisse opinioneip, esse in provi- 
dendis rebus augurandi scientiam. Errabat roultis in rebus Anti* 
quitas, &c. De Div. 2, 33. 


A a !!? 
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animal but man; to whom God, for that reason, 
had given an erect and upright form; with eyes 
not prone or fixed upon the ground, like those of 
other animals, but placed on high and sublime; in 
a situation the most proper for this celestial con¬ 
templation ; to remind him perpetually of his task,, 
and to acquaint him with the place from which he 
sprung, and for which he was finally designed*. 
He took the system of the world, or the visible 
works of God, to be the promulgation of God s 
law, or the declaration of his will to mankind; 
whence, as we might collect his being, nature, and 
attributes, so we could trace the reasons also and 
motives of his acting; till, by observing what he 
had done, we might learn what we ought to do, 
and, b}'^ the operations of the divine reason, be in¬ 
structed how to perfect our own; since the perfec¬ 
tion of man consisted in the imitation of God. 

From this source he deduced the origin of all 
duty or moral obligation; from the will of God, 
manifested in his works ; or from that eternal rea¬ 
son, fitness, and relation of things, which is dis¬ 
played in every part of the creation. I’his he calls 
the original immutable law; the criterion of good 
and ill; of just and unjust; imprinted on the nature 
of things, as the rule by Avbich all human laws are 


* Sed credo Deos sparsisse animos m corpora bumana, ut easent 
qui terras tuerentur, quique coelestiura ordinem contemplantes, 
iiniiaieniur eum vitae inodo & consiantia, &c.- [Cato 21.] Nam 
Cum cseieras auimantes abjecisset ad pastum, solum hominem 
cie.Mt, ad coelique quasi cognationis, domicilitque pristini compec- 
tuni i'>.cuav,i. [de Leg. 1. 9*] Ipi>e autem homo ortus est ad mun- 
duiii roiiiemplaiidlim & imitandum, nullo ra<jdo perfectus, sed ect 
qusedam pariicUla perfect!. Nat. Deor. 2.14, 56, 
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to be formed ; which, whenever they deviate from 
this pattern, ought, he says, to be called any thing 
rather than laws; and are, in effect, nothing but 
acts of force, violence, and tyranny: that to ima¬ 
gine the distinction of good and ill, not to be 
founded in nature, but in custom, opinion, or 
human institution, is mere folly and madness ; 
which would overthrow all society, and confound 
all right and justice amongst men* : that this was 
the constant opinion of the wisest of all ages ; who 
lield, that the mind of God, governing all things 
by eternal reason, vras the principal and sovereign 
law; whose substitute, on earth, was the reason or 
mind of the wise : to which purpose there are many 
strong and beautiful passages, scattered occasion¬ 
ally through every part of his worksf. 

* Sf’d etiam modestiam quandam cognitio rerum cuelebtiiim ad- 
fert iis, qui vidcant, quanta sit etiam apud Deus moderatin, 
quantus ordo; 6c magnitudinem animi, Deorum opera 6i facta 
cernentibus; justitiam etiam, cum cognitum habeas, quid sit sum- 
mi llcctons 6i Domini numen, quod consilium, quae voluntas; cu- 
jus ad naturam apta ratio veia ilia & summa lex a Philosophis 
dicitur.—De Fin. 4. 5. 

Nos legem bonam a mala, nulla alia nisi naturae norma divi- 
derc possumus. Nec solum jus &; injuria natura di judicaiitur, sed 
omnino omnia honesta ac turpia; nam 6c communis intelligentia 
nobis notas res eflicit, easque in aniniis noslris inchoat, ut honesta 
in virtute ponantur, in viins turpia. autein in opiniune e.Msti- 
inare, non in natura posita, dementis est. [De Leg. I. l6'.] Erat 
cnim ratio profecta a rerum natura; 6c ad recte facieiulurn iin- 
pellens, 6c a delicto avocans; qua; nun turn demum incipit ex 
esse, cum SCI ipta est, fed turn, cum orta est: oria autem bimil 
Cat cum mente divina: quatnobrera lex vera, atque pnncepa, apia 
ad jubenduin & ad veianduin, recta est ratio surami Jovia, 6cv .— 
De Leg. 2. 4. 5. &c. 

-f Haiic igitur video sapientissimorum fuissc seoientiam, legem 
neque hominuin ingeniis excogitatani, nec Scituin aliquud e '€. 
populurum, sed zternum quiddain, quod miiversurn mundum re- 
geret, imperandi, prohibendique sapientia, &c. ib. &c. 

Si 3 
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“ The true law,'* says he, “ is right reason, con- 
“ forinable to the nature of things; constant, eter- 
“ nal, diffused through all; which calls us to duty 
“ by commanding, deters us from sin by forbidding; 
“ which never loses its influence with the good; 
“ nor ever preserves it with the wicked. This can- 
“ not possibly be over-ruled by any other law; 
“ nor abrogated in the whole or in part: nor can 
“ we be absolved from it cither by the senate or 
“ the people: nor are w'e to seek any other com- 
“ ment or interpreter of it, but itself: nor can 
“ there be one law at Rome, another at Athens ; 
“ one now, another hereafter ; but the same ctcr- 
‘‘ nal, immutable law, comprehends all nations, at 
“ all times, tinder one common Master and Gover- 
“ nor of all, (iod. He is the inventor, pro[)Ounder, 

“ enactor of this law : and whosoever will not obey 

1/ 

it, must first renounce himself, and throw olf 
“ the nature of man : bv doinj*: which, he will 
“ sufler the greatest punishment, though he 
“ should escape all the other torments which 
“ are commonly believed to be prepared for the 
“ wicked*.” 

In another place he tells us, that the study of 
this law was the only thing which could teach 
us that most important of all lessons, said to be 
prescribed by the Pythian oracle, to know our¬ 
selves ; that is, to know our true nature and rank 
in the universal system ; the relation that we bear 
to all other beings; and the purposes for which wc 
were sent into the world. “ When a man,” says 
he, “ has attentively surveyed the heavens, tlie 


♦ Fragm. lib. 3. de Repub. ex Lactantio. 
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earth, the sea, and all things in them; observed 
whence they sprung, and whitber they all tend ; 
“ when and how they are to end; what part is 
mortal and perishable, what divine and eternal : 
“ when he has almost reached and touched, as it 
“ were, the governor and ruler of them all, and 
discovered himself not to be confined to the walls 
“ of any certain place, but a citizen of the world, 
“ as of one common city ; in this magnificent view 
“ of things ; in this enlarged prospect and know- 
“ ledge of nature; good Gods, how will he learn 
to know himself? How will he contemn, despise, 
“ and set at nought all those things, which the 
“ vulgar esteem the most splendid and glorious* ?” 

These were the principles on which Cicero built 
his religion and morality; which shine, indeed, 
through all his writings, but were largely and ex¬ 
plicitly illustrated by him in his treatises on govern¬ 
ment and on laws ; to which he added, afterwards, 
his Book of Offices, to make the scheme complete; 
volumes which, as the elder Pliny says to the em¬ 
peror Titus, ought not only to be read, but to be 
got by hcartf. The first and greatest of these 
works is lost, excepting a few fragments, in which 
he had delivered his real thoughts so professedly, 
that, in a letter to Atticus, he calls those six books 
oil tlie Republic, so many pledges given to his 
country, for the integrity of his life; from which, 
if ever he swerved, he could never have the face 
to look into them againJ. In his Book of Laws, he 

* De Leg. 1. 23. 

f Quae voluminn ejus ediscenda non mode in manibus babenda 
quoiidie, Praif. ad Hist. Nat, 

t Prscserliin cum ^ex libris, lunquam prxdibus, meipsum ob* 

A a 4 
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pursued the same argument, and deduced the origin 
of law from the will of the Supreme Godi These 
two pieces, therefore, contain his belief, and the 
Book of Offices his practice: where he has traced 
out all the duties of man, or a rule of life, con¬ 
formable to the divine principles, which he had 
established in the other two; to which he often re¬ 
fers, as to the foundation of his whole system*. 
This work was one of the last that he finished, for 
the use of his son, to whom he addressed it; being 
desirous, in the decline of a glorious life, to explain 
to him the maxims by which he had governed it; 
ami teach him" the way of passing through the w’^orld 
with innocence, virtue, and true glory, to an im¬ 
mortality of happiness: where the strictness of his 
morals, adapted to all the various eases and circum¬ 
stances of human life, will serve, if not to instruct, 
yet to reproach the practice of most Christians. 
This was that law, which is mentioned by St. Paul, 
to be taught by nature, and written on the hearts 
of the Gentiles, to guide them through that state 
of ignorance and darkness, of which they them¬ 
selves complained, till they should be blessed with 
a more perfect revelation of the divine will; and 
this scheme of it, professed by Cicero, was certainly 
the most complete that the Crcntile world had ever 
been acquainted with ; the utmost effort that hu¬ 
man nature could make, towards attaining its pro¬ 
per end ; or that supreme good, for which the Cre¬ 
ator had designed it: upon the contemplation of 

stiinxerim; quos libi tarn valdc prubari gaudeo. [Ad Alt. 5. 1.] 
£gu audebo legere unquam, aut attingere eos librcs, quos tu di- 
Jaudas, hi tale quid ff^ero ? Ib. 2. 

» Q^c. 3. 5, 17. 
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which sublime truths, as delivered by a heathen, 
Erasmus could not help persuading himself, that 
the breast from which they flowed must needs have 
been inspired by the Deity*.” 

But after all these glorious sentiments that we have 
been ascribing to Cicero, and collecting from his 
writings, some have been apt to consider them, as the 
flourishes rather of his eloquence, than, the conclu¬ 
sions of his reason; since, in other parts of his works, 
he seems to intimate, not only a diffidence, but a dis¬ 
belief of the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments; and especially 
in his letters, where he is supposed to declare his 
mind with the greatest frankness'!'. But in all the 

* Quid aliis accidat nescio ; me legentem sic adiccre solet M. 
TuHiuSy przesertim ubi de bene vivendo disserit, ut dubitare non 
pubsim, quin illud pectus, unde ista prodierunt, aliqua divinitas 
occuparit. Erasm. Kp. ad Job. Ulattenum. 

t Sx'pisbime Sc legi & audivi, nihil mali esse in morte; in qua 
si resideut spusus, immortalitas ilia potius, quain mors ducenda 
est: sin ^it uraissus, nulla videri miseria debeat, quae non sentiutur. 
I^Ep. Earn. 5. lb'.] Ut hoc balt^m in niaximis maiis boni conse- 
quHinur, ut mortem, quain etiam bcaii conteranere debeamus, 
proprerea quod nullum sensum csset habitura, nunc sic afiecti, non 
inoiio contemnere debeamus, sed eiiam opiare. [Ib. 21.] Sed bsec 
consulatio levis; ilia graviur, qua te uti spero, ego certe utor: nec 
enim dum ero, angar ulla re, cum omni vaceiii culpa ; & si non 
ero, sensu omnino carebo. [Ib. 6. 3.] Deinde—si jam vocerad ex- 
itum vita*, non ab ca Hep. avellar, qua carendum esse doleam, pra- 
sertim cum id sine ullo sensu fuiutum bit. [lb. 4.] Una ratio vi- 
detur, quicquid evenent, ferre mi-derate, priesertim cum omnium 
rerum mors sii extremum. [Ib. 21.] Sed deilla—furs viderit, aut 
si qiiis est, qui curet Deus. Ad Att. 4. x. 

N. B. By this illustration of Cicero's moral principles, we learn 
the force of that rule, which he frequently prescribe*-, of iuliowitig 
nature, as the sure and unerring guide of life : [De Leg. 1.6'. de. 
Senect. 2. de Amicit, 5 ] by which he means that law or will of 
God, displayed in the nature of iliiiigs; not, as some are apt to in¬ 
terpret him, the dictates of our unruly passions, which are falsely 
callcfi natural; being the motions only of vitiated appetites, and 
the creatures of habit, uot of nature ; the gratification of which. 
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passages brought to support this objection, where 
he is imag'ined to speak of death as the end of all 
tbinss to man, as they are addressed to friends in 
distress, by waj’’ of consolation, so some commen¬ 
tators take them to mean nothing more than that 
death is the end of all things here below, and 
without any farther sense of what is done upon 
earth : yet ^should they be understood to relate, as 
perhaps they may, to an utter extinction of our 
being; it must be observed, that he w'as writing, 
in all pi’obabilily, to Epicureans*, and accommo¬ 
dating bis arguments to the men; by offering 
such topics of comfort to tliem from their own 
philosophy, as they themselves held to be the most 
effectual. But if this also should seem precarious, 

we must remember always that Cicero was an 

•/ 

academic; and though he believed a future state, 
was fond of the opinion, and declares himself re¬ 
solved never to part with it; yet lie believed it 
as probable only, not as certain j*: and as proba¬ 
bility implies some mixture of doubt, and admits 
the degrees of more and less, so it admits also 

as he tells us, is more contrary to nature, and consequently more 
to be avoided than poverty, pain, or even death iiselt. [Ollic. 3, 

* This will appear to be a very probable supposition, when we 
recollect that the generality of the Roman nobility, and of Cice¬ 
ro’s friends, were of the Epicurean sect; and particularly the fa¬ 
mily of Torquatos, to whom two of these very letters are addressed. 
—Accurate quondam a L. Torquato, homine oimii doctrina erudi¬ 
te, defensaest Epicuri sententia dc voluptate, a meque ei respon- 
sum. De Fin. 1. 5. 

t Quod si in hoc erro, quod animos hominum immortales esse 
credam, lubenter erro. Nec mihi hunc efrorem, quo delector, 
dum vivo, extorqueri volo. Cato. 23. Geram libi morem, & ea, 
quae vis, ut potero, explicabo: nec tamen quasi Pythius Apollo, 
certa ut sint d: fixa qua; dixero : sed ut homunculus unus e mul- 
tis, probabilia conjectura sequens. Tusc. Quaest. 1.9. 
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some variety in the stability of oiir persuasion: 
thus, in a melancholy hour, when his spirits were 
depressed, the same argument would not appear to 
him with the same force; but doubts and difficult 
ties get the ascendant, and what humored his pre* 
sent chagrin, find the readiest admission. The 
passages alledged were all of this kind, written in 
the season of his dejection, when all things were 
going wrong with him, in the height of Caesar’s 
power; and though we allow them to have all the 
force that they can possibly bear, and to express 
what Cicero really meant at that time, yet they 
prove at last nothing more than that, agreeal)ly to 
tiie character and principles of the academy, he 
sometimes doubted of what he generally believed. 
But, after all, whatever be the sense of them, it 
cannot surely be thought reasonable to oppose a 
few scattered hints, accidentally thrown out, when 
he was not considering the subject, to the volumes 
that he had deliberately written on the other side 
of the question*. 

* From this general view of Cicero’s religion, one cannot help 
observing, that the most exalted state ot human reason is so lar 
from super'ieding the use, that it demonstrates the benefit of a more 
explicit re\elaiinn; fur though the natural law, in the perfection 
to which it was carried by Cicero, might serve for a sufficient 
guide to the few, such as hiiu'-elf, ut enlarged minds and hapiiy 
dispositions, yet it had been so long depraved and adulterated by 
the prevailing errors and vices of mankind, that it was not disco- 
verablii even to those lew, without gteat pains and study, arit! cuuld 
not produce in them, at last, any thing more than a hope, never a 
full persuasion ; whilst the greatest part of mankind, even of the 
virtuous and inquisiiise, lived without the knuwleiige of a God, or 
the expectation of a futurity, and the multitude in every country 
was left to th^ gross idolatry of the popular worship. When we re¬ 
flect on all this, we must needs see. abundant reason to be thankful 
to God, for the divine light of his gos| cl, which has revealed, at 
last, to babes, what was bidden from the wise; and, without the 
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As to his political conduct, no man was ever a 
more determined patriot, or a wanner lover of his 
country, than he: his whole character, natural 
temper, choice of life and principles, made its true 
interest inseparable from his own. His general 
view, therefore, was always one and the same, to 
support the peace and liberty of the Republic, in 
that form and constitution of it which tlieir ances¬ 
tors had deliv’ered down to them*. He looked 
upon that as the only foundation on which it could 
be supported, and used to quote a verse of old En¬ 
nius, as tlie dictate of an oracle, which derived all 
the glory of Rome from an adherence to its ancient 
manners and discipline. 

Moribus antiquis stat res Romana virisquef. 

It is one of his maxims, which he inculcates in his 
writings, that, as the end of a pilot is a prosperous 
voyage; of a physician, the health of his patient; 
of a general, victory; so that of a statesman is, to 
make his citizens happy, to make them firm in 
power, rich in wealth, splendid in glory, eminent 
in virtue ; which he declares to be the greatest and 
best of all works among men J: and, as this cannot 
be effected, but by the concord alid harmony of 

pain$ of searching, or danger of mistaking, has given us not only the 
hope, but the assurance, of happiness, and made us not only the 
believers, but the heirs of immortality. 

* Sic tibi, mi Pxte, persuade, me dies & noctes nihil aliud 
agere, nihil curare, nisi ut mei cives salvi liberique sint. Ep. Fam. 
1 * 

+ Quern quidem ille versum vel brevitate vel veritate, tanquam 
ex Oraculo mihi quodam effatus videtur, &c. vid. Fragm. de Re¬ 
pub. 1.5. ^ 

X gqhernatori cursus secundum—sic huic moderatori Roip. 
beata civ^m vita proposita est, &c. vid. ib.— 
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the constituent members of a city *; so it was his 
constant aim to unite the dilFerent orders of the 
state into one common interest, and to inspire them 
with a mutual confidence in each other, so as to 
balance the supremacy of the people, by the autho¬ 
rity of the senate ; that the one should enact, but 
the other advise; the one have the last resort, the 
other the chief influeneef. This was the old con¬ 
stitution of Rome, by which it had raised itself to 
all its grandeur, whilst all its misfortunes were ow¬ 
ing to the contrary principle—of distrust and dis- 
sention between these two rival powers: it was the 
great object, therefore, of his policy, fo throw the 
ascendant, in all affairs, into the hands of the se¬ 
nate and the magistrates, as far as it was consistent 
with the rights and liberties of the people; which 
will always be the general view of the wise and ho¬ 
nest in all popular governments. 

This was the principle which he espoused from 
the beginning, and pursued to the end of his life: 
and though, in some passages of his history, he 
may be thought, perhaps, to have deviated from 
it, yet, upon an impartial review of the case, we 
shall find that his end Avas always the same, though 
he had changed his measures of pursuing it, when 
compelled to it by the violence of the times, and 
an over-ruling force, and a necessary regard to his 

* Quse harmonia a Musicis dicitur in cantu, ea est in civitate 
Concordia, arctistimuin atque optimum oinni in Rapub. vinculum 
iiicolumitatis, &c. lb. 1. 2. 

t Nam—si Senatus dominus sit publici coiisilii—possit, ex tern- 
peratione juris, cum potestas in populo, auctoritas in Senatu sit, 
tenori ilia moderatus Se concors civitati^ status. De Leg. 3. 12. 
it. ib. IT". 
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own safety; so that he might say, with great truth, 
what an Athenian orator once said, in excuse of his 
inconstancy ; that he had acted, indeed, on some 
occasions, contrary to Irimself, but never to the Re¬ 
public* ; and here also his academic philosophy 
seems to have shewed its superior use in practical, 
as well as in speculative life, by indulging that li¬ 
berty of acting which nature and reason require, 
and, when the times and things themselves are 
changed, allowing a change of conduct, and a re¬ 
course to new means, for the attainment of the 
same end. 

The three sects, which, at this time, chiefly en¬ 
grossed the philosophical part of Rome, were, the 
stoic, the epicurean, and the academic; and the 
chief ornaments of each were, (^ato, Atticus, and 
Cicero, who lived together in strict friendship, and 
a mutual esteem of each other’s virtue; but the 
different behaviour of these three will shew, by fact 
and example, the different merit of their several 
principles, and which of them was the best adapted 
to promote the good of society. 

"I’he stoics were the bigots or enthusiasts in phi¬ 
losophy, who held none to be truly wise or good 
hut themselves ; placed perfect happiness in virtue, 
though stript of every other good ; affirmed all sins 
to be equal; all deviations from right equally 
wicked; to kill a dunghill cock, without reason, 
the same crime as to kill a parent; that a wrise man 
could never forgive; never be moved by anger, fa-, 
vor, or pity; never be deceived ; never repent; nc-- 


* Plut. de Demad«.,in vit., Demost. p. 851. Edit. Par. 
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ver change his mind*. With these principles, Ca¬ 
to entered into public life, and acted in it, as Ci¬ 
cero says, as if he had lived in the polity of Plato, 
not in the dregs of Romulus'|'. lie made no dis¬ 
tinction of times or things; no allowance for the 
weakness of the Republic, and the power of those * 
who oppressed it: it was his maxim to combat all 
power not built upon the laws, or to defy it, at 
least, if he could not control it: he knew no way 
to his end, but the direct; and, whatever obstruc¬ 
tions he met with, resolved still to rush on, and 
either to surmount them, or perish in the attempt; 
taking it for a baseness and confession of being 
conquered, to decline a tittle from the true road. 
In an age, therefore, of the utmost libertinism, 
when the public discipline was lost, and the go¬ 
vernment itself tottering, he struggled with the 
same zeal against all corruption, and waged a per¬ 
petual war with a superior force, whilst the rigor of 
his principles tended rather to alienate friends, 
than reconcile enemies; and,* by provoking the 
power that he could not subdue, helped to hasten 
that ruin which he was striving to avert:|:: so that, 

* Sapientem gratia nunquam movm, nunqnam cujusquam de¬ 
licto igiioscerc: neminein inisericonlem es^o, nisi stultum; viri 
non es^e, neque exorari, ncque placari; oiuma peccata esse paria 
—nec minus delinquere eum, qui gallum gallinaceum, cum opus 
non fuerit, quam cum, qui patrem suffocaverit: sapientem nihil 
opinari, nullius rei pcenitere, nulla in rc falli, sententiam mutare 
nunquam. Pro ISiursn. 2.9* 

t Dicit eniin tanquam in Platonist!To?u7c/a, non tanquam in Ro- 
muli fa?ce, sententiam. Ad Att. 2. 1. p. 178. 

J Pumpeium & Caesarem, quorum nemo alterum offendere au- 
debat, nisi ut allorum demereretur, [Cato] simul provocavit. Sen. 
Ep. 104. 
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after a perpetual course of disappointments and 
repulses, finding himself unable to pursue his old 
way any farther, instearl of taking a new one, he 
was driven by his philosophy to put an end to his 
life. 

* But as the stoics exalted human nature too high, 
so the epicureans depressed it too low; as those 
raised it to the heroic, these debased it to the 
brutal, state: they held pleasure to be the chief 
good of man, death the extinction of his being, 
and placed their happiness, consequently, in the 
secure enjoyment of a pleasurable life, esteeming 
virtue on no other account, than as it was a hand¬ 
maid to pleasure, and helped to ensure the pos¬ 
session of it, by preserving health, and conci¬ 
liating friends. Their wise man, therefore, had 
no other duty, but to provide for his own ease; 
to decline all struggles; to retire from public 
affairs, and to imitate the life of their Gods, by 
passing his days in a calm, contemplative, undis- 
turbe<l repose, in the midst of rural shades and 
pleasant gardens. This was the scheme that Atticus 
followed : he had all the talents that could qualify 
a man to be useful to society, great parts, learning, 
judgment, candor, benevolence, generosity, the 
same love of his country, and the same sentiments 
in politics with Cicero^ whom he was always ad¬ 
vising, and urging to act, yet determined never to 
act himself, or never, at least, so far as to disturb 
his ease, or endanger his safety. For though he 
was so strictly united with Cicero, and valued 

^In Repub. ita est versatus, ut semper optimarum partium & 
esset, & existimaretur; neque tamen se civilibus fluctibus comiQiiU 
leret.—Corn. Mep, vir. Att, 6, 
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him above all men, yet he managed an interest all 
the while with the opposite faction, and a friend¬ 
ship even with his mortal enemies, Clodius and An¬ 
tony ; that he might secure against all events the 
grand point, which he had in view, the peace and 
tranquillity of his life. Thus two excellent men, 
by their mistaken notions of virtue, drawn from the 
principles of their philosophy, were made useless in 
a manner to their country; each in a different ex¬ 
treme of life ; the one always acting and exposing 
himself to dangers, without the prospect of doing 
good; the other, without attempting to do any, re¬ 
solving never to act at all. 

Cicero chose the middle way between the obsti¬ 
nacy of Cato, and the indolence of Atticus: he 
preferred always the readiest road to what was 
right, if it lay open to him; if not, took the next, 
that seemed likely to bring him to the same end ; 
and in politics, as in morality, when he could not 
arrive at the true, contented himself with the pro¬ 
bable. He often compares the statesman to the pi¬ 
lot; whose art consists in managing every turn of 
the winds, and applying even the most perverse to 
the progress, of his voyage; so as by changing his 
course,'and enlarging his circuit of sailing, to ar¬ 
rive with safety, though later, at his destined port*. 
He mentions, likewise, au observation, which long 

^ * Nunquara enlin praetitanlibus in Repub. gubernaixia viris lau- 
data estin uua sententia perpetua permansio: seel utin navigan- 
do tompestati obsequi artis es', etiamsi purtum lonere non queas : 
cum vero id possis mutata veliligatione assequi, stultum est cum te- 
ncrc cursum cum periculo quein ceperis, pot'us quam, eo commti- 
tato, quo vclis tandem perVemre, &c. £p. Fam. J. 9 . 

Yql. hi. R h 
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experience had confirmed to him, that none of the 
popular and ambitious, who aspired to extraor- 
dinaiy commands, and to be leaders in the Re¬ 
public, ever chose to obtain their ends from the 
people, till they had first been repulsed by the se¬ 
nate*. This was verified by all their civil dissen¬ 
sions, from the Gracchi down to Csesar; so that 
when he saw men of this spirit at the head of the 
government; who, by the splendor of their lives 
and actions, had acquired an ascendant over the 
populace; it was his constant advice to the senate, 
to gain them by gentle compliances, and to gratify 
their thirst of power by voluntary grants of it, as 
the best way to moderate their ambition, and re¬ 
claim them from desperate counsels. He declared 
contention to be no longer prudent than while it 
either did service, or at least no hurt; but when 
faction was grown too strong to be withstood, that 
it was time to give over fighting; and nothing left 
but to extract some good out of the ill, by miti¬ 
gating that power by patience, which they could 
not reduce by force, and conciliating it, if possible, 
to the interests of the statef. This was what he 
advised and what he practised : and it will account, 

• Nem’nem unqoiini est hie ordn amph‘xus honoribus Sc bene- 
ficiis mi'', qui u'btm dig'ii atein |)raB'>tdbiliorein <*a» quain per vos 
Hiirpius, pdiarir. Nfino unq'iam h'C potuit C'se princeps, 
q li n»aluerii esse pjipularis. Du Piovin. Cunsular. l6. it. Philip. 
5. 18. 

+ Sed conieiiti» tamdiu sapiens est, quarediu aut proficit ali- 
quul, .Hit SI n'-n pr lum obest civiiaii: voluimiis qiiaedafn, 

coiit' iKliiuu , uxperti sumus, non obtenla sunt. Pro Corn. Bal- 
b'.. 27. 

Sicab boMiin bus d ct’s accepimu«, nnn solum ex malis eli- 
pere m n'lna f>p iii*.te ; se 1 etiam excerpere ex his ipsis si quid m- 
easet bom. De Qlfic. 1. 1. 
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in a great measure, for those parts of his conduct, 
which are the most liable to exception, on the ac¬ 
count of that complaisance, which he is supposed 
to have paid at different times to the several usurp¬ 
ers of illegal power. 

Me made a just distinction between hearing what 
wc cannot help, and approving what we ought to 
condemn*; and submitted, therefore, yet never 
consented to those usurpations; and when he was 
forced to comply with them, did it always with a 
reluctance, that he expresses very keenly in his let¬ 
ters to his friends. But whenever that fnee was 
removed, and he was at liberty to j)ursuc his prin¬ 
ciples, and act without control, as in his consul¬ 
ship, in his province, and after Cajsar's death ; the 
only periods of his life, in which he was truly mas¬ 
ter of himself; there we see him shining out in 
his genuine character, of an excellent citizen; a 
great magistrate; a glorious patriot: there we see 
the man, who could declare of himself, with truth, 
in an appeal to Atticus, as to the best witness of 
his conscience, that he had always done tlic greatest 
services to his country, when it was in his power; 
or when it was not, had never harbored a thought 
of it, but what was divinet- If wc must needs com¬ 
pare him, therefore, with Cato, as sonic writers af¬ 
fect to do; it is certain, that if Cato’s virtue seem 
more splendid in theory, Cicero’s will he found su¬ 
perior in practice : the one was romantic, the other 

• Non enim est id^in, fprre si quid ferendum est, & probare si 
quid prubandum non est. Kp. Fdm. Q. 6. 

f Prneclara igitur coiiscieutia suisteutor, cum cogilo mo de Re¬ 
pub. aut meruisse optime cum potuenni; aut certe uunquMiu nisi 
divine cogitasse. Ad Att. x. 4. 

• B b 2 
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rational; the one drawn from the refinements of 
the schools, the other from nature and social life; 
.the one always unsuccessful, often hurtful; the 
other always beneficial, often salutary to the Re¬ 
public. 

To conclude; Cicero’s death, though violent, 
cannot be called untimely, but M^as the proper end 
of such a life; which must have been rendered less 
glorious, if it had owed its preservation to Anto¬ 
ny. It was, therefore, what he not only expected, 
bu , in the circumstances to which he was reduced, 
wliat he seems even to have wished*. For he, who 
before had been timid in dangers, and desponding 
in distress, yet, from the time of Csesar’s death, 
roused by tlie desperate state of the Republicf, as¬ 
sumed tlie fortitude of a hero; discarded all fear; 
despised all danger; and when he could not free his 
country from a tyranny, provoked the tyrants to 
take that life, which he no longer cared to preserve. 
Thus, like a great actor on the stage, he reserved 
himself, as it were, for the last act; and after he 
had played his part with dignity, resolved to finish 
it with glory. 

The character of his son, Marcus, has been deli¬ 
vered down to us in a very disadvantageous light: 
for he is represented, generally, both by the ancients 
and moderns, as stupid and vicious, and a proverb 
even of degeneracyj: yet, when we come to en- 

* Nullum locum prastermitfo moiiendi, ^gendj. providendi; 
hoc dt'HiquH ariirao sum, ul si in liac cura atque administratione, 
viiamibi p-uicuda sit, preeclare actum mccum putem. Kp. Fam. 

f Sod plane animus, qiii dwbiis rebus forsitan fuerit infirmior, 
detpera i^, c ufir.iMtus < si inullurn. Ep. Fam. 5.^1. 

it Cit.efonem hliuiu qus res Coasulem fecit, nisi pater ? Sem c* 
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quire into the real state of the fact, we shall find 
but little ground for so scandalous a tradition. 

In his early youth, while he continued under the 
eye and discipline of his father, he gave all imagin¬ 
able proofs both of an excellent temper and geni¬ 
us ; was modest, tractable, dutiful; diligent in bis 
studies, and expert in his exercises: so that, in the 
Pharsalic war, at the age of seventeen, he acquir¬ 
ed a great reputation in Pompey’s camp, by his 
dexterity of riding, throwing the javelin, and all 
the other accomplishments of a young soldier*. 
Not long after Pompey's death, he was sent to 
Athens ; to spend a few years in tlie study of phi¬ 
losophy and polite letters, under Cratippus, the 
most celebrated philosopher of that time; for 
whom Cicero afterwards procured the freedom of 
Rome'l". Here, indeed, upon his first sally into the 
world, he was guilty of some irregularity of con¬ 
duct, and extravagance of expence, that made his 
father uneasy; into which he was supposed to have 
been drawn by Gorgias, his master of rhetoric, a 
lover of wine and pleasure; whom Cicero, for that 
reason, expostulated with severely by letter, and 
discharged from his attendance upon him. But the 
young man was soon made sensible of his folly, 
and recalled to his <luty, by the remonstrances of 
his friends, and particularly of Atticus: so tliat his 
father readily paid his debts, and enlarged his ai¬ 
de Benef. 4. 30. Nam virtutes omnes aberant; stupor & vitia 
uderant. Lipsii Not. ad locum. 

* Quo in hello cum te, Pompeius alaj alteri prsefecii^set, mag- 
nam laudetn &; a summo viro, &c ab exercilu consequebare, equi* 
tando, ja( uiando, omni miliiari iabure tolerando. Offic. 2.13. 

t Plut. m vit. Cic. 
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Iowance; which seems to have been about seven 
hundred pounds per annum*. 

From this time, all the accounts of him from the 
principa4 men of the place, as well as his Jloman 
friends, who had occasion to visit Athens, are con 
stant and uniform in their praises of him ; and, in 
terms so particular and explicit, that they could 
not proceed from mere compliment, or a desire of 
flattering Cicero; as he often slgnifles .vith plea¬ 
sure to Auicus | . Thus Trehonius, as he was pass¬ 
ing into Asia, m rites to him from Athens; “ I 
“ came hither on the twenty-first of IVIay, where I 
“ saw yonr son ; and saw him, to my great joy, 
** pursuing every thing that was good, and, in the 
“ highest credit for the modestv of his behaviour 
“ —do not imagine, my Cicero, tliat 1 say this to 
“ flatter you : for nothing can be more beloved, 
“ than your young man is, b}’' all who arc at 
“ Athens; nor more studious of all those arts, 
“ uhich you yourself vlelight in, tliat is, the best. 
“ I congratulate with you, tlicrcforc, very heartily, 
“ which I can do with great truth, and not less 
“ also with myself, that he, whom we were olilig- 
“ ed to love, of what temper soever he had hap- 
“ pened to be, proves to be such an one, as we 
“ should chuse to lovej,.'’ 

But the son's own letters gave the mo'st solid com¬ 
fort to his father: as iht v were wiitten not only with 

«/ 

* —A<1 Ciceroncm itn scrnjh,isti, ulli ut neque severius, neque 
temperritius scribi poiucrh, iiec (]uani quemetliTiuduiii (>go 

maxime vtllcm. Ad Att. 13. 1. it. ib. 16 '.. I, 13. Plut. ia 
Cic. 

t Cae'eri ptxclaia scribunt. Leonidas tamen rctinet ilird suoro 
adhuc, ^Ulnm's veru laiidibus I [erodes—[Ad Alt. 15. l 6 ^.] Ciralis- 
aimuiB, qt:od p dliceris Ciceioni nihil defoturum ; de quo mirabi- 
lia Mes^iala. lb. 17. t Fam. 12 . 10 '. vid. it. 14. 
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great duty and affection, but with such elegance 
also and propriety, that they were fit, he says, to 
be read to a learned audience; and though, in 
< ther points, he might possibly be deceived, yet, 
in these, he saw a real improvement both of his 
taste and learning*. None of these lettei-s are now 
extant, nor any other monument of young Cicero’s 
talents, but two l‘=‘tters to Tiro, one of which I have 
chosen to transcribe, as the surest specimen both 
of his parts and temper; written, as wc may ima¬ 
gine, to one of Tiro's rank, without any particular 
care, and in the utmost familiarity, from his resi¬ 
dence at Athens v/hen he was about nineteen 
years old. 


Cicero the Son to Tiro., 

“ While I was expecting every day, with impa- 
tience, your messengers from Home, they came 
“ at last on the forty-sixth day after they left you. 

Their anival was extremely agreeable to me; for 
** my I’atlicfs most indulgent and affectionate let- 
ter gave me an exceeding joy, which was still 
“ highly increased by the receipt also of yours : so 
“ that, instead of being sony for my late omission 
“ of wiiring, I was rather pleased that my silence 
“ had aflbriled me so particular a proof of your 
“ humanity. It is a great pleasure, therefore, to 


* A Cicerone mlhi Lit era; -ane ‘sre-aivufjt^ivat, & bene Innga;.— 
Castera uiiiem vel nossnnt ; rarv©< liiieittrum stfjnSfi' at di.ctio- 
rem. [Ad Att. 14.7.] Meheicule ip^iub liuerie .yic & (piXofog- 
7 wr, & tvmvas scri|)t«, ui e's vfi in acroasi j udeatn Jegeie: <|UO 
magis ilh iuduigenbum puto. Id. 15. 17 . vid. ibir 46'. 
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“ me, that you accepted niy excuse so readily. I 
‘‘ do not doubt, my dearest Tiro, but that the re- 
ports, which arc now brought of me, give you a 
“ real satisfaction. It shall be my care and eiidea- 
“ vor, that this growing fame of me shall every 
“ day come more anti more confirmed to you ; and, 
“ since you promise to be the trumpeter of my 
praises, you may venture to do it with assurance; 
“ for the past errors of my youtli have mortified 
“ me so sensibly, that my mind docs not only ab- 
“ hor the facts tliemselves, but my cars cannot 
“ (;vcn endure the mention of them. I am per- 
“ fcctly assured, that, in all this regret and solici- 
“ tude, you have borne no small share with me; 
“ nor is it to be wondered at; for thoimh you 
“ wish me all success, for my sake, you are cii- 
“ gaged also to do it for your own ; since it was 
“ always my resolution to make you the partner of 
‘‘ every good that may befal me. As 1 ha\'c be¬ 


fore, therefore, been tlic occasion of sorrow to 


you, so it shall now be my business to double 
“ your joy on my account. You must know that 
‘‘ I live ill the utmost intimacy with Cratippus, 
“ and like a son, rather than a scholar; for I not 
“ only hear his lectures with pleasure, but am infi- 
“ niteiy delighted with his conversation. I spend 
“ whole days with him, and frequently also a part 
“ of the night; for I prevail with him, as often as 
I can, to sup with me ; and, in our familiar chat, 
as we sit at tabic, the night steals upon us, with- 
“ out thinking of it, whilst he lays aside the seve- 
“ rity of his philosophy, and jokes amongst us 
«** with all the good humor imaginable. Contrive, 
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therefore^ to cotne to us as soon as possible, and 
“ see this agreeable and excellent man. For what 
** need I tell you of Bruttiiis ? whom I never part 
“ with out of my sight. His life is regular and 
“ exemplary, and his company the most entertain- 
ing: he has the art of introducing questions of 
“ literature into conversation, and seasoning philo- 
“ sophy with mirth. I have hired a lodging for 
“ him in the next house to me, and support his 
“ poverty, as well as I am able, out of my narrow 
“ income. I have begun also to declaim in Greek, 
under Cassius, but choose to exercise myself in 
“ Latin, with Bruttius. I live, likewise, in great 
familiarity, and the perpetual company of those 
“ whom Cratippus brought with him from Mity- 
“ Icnc, who are men of learning, and highly cs- 
*' teemerl by him. Epicrates, also, the leading 
“ man at Athens, and Leonidas, spend much of 
their time with me; and inanv others of the same 
** rank. This is the manner of my life at present 
“ As to what you write about (iorgias, he was iise- 
“ fill to me, indeed, in my daily exercise of dc- 
“ claiming, but I gave up all considerations, for 
“ the sake of obeying my father, who wrote pe- 
“ remptorily, tliat I should dismiss him instantly. 
“ I complied, therefore, witliout liesitation, lest, by 
“ shewing any reluctance, I might raise in him 
“ some suspicion of me. Besides, I retlcctcd that it 
“ would seem indecent in me to deliberate upon the 
“ judgment of a father. Your zeal, however, and 
“ advice upon it, are very agreeable to hie. I ad- 
mit your excuse of want of leisure, for I know 
“ how much your time is commonly taken up. I 
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“ am mightily pleased with purchase of a 

farm, and heartily wish you joy of it. Do not 
** wonder at my congratulating you in this part of 
“ my letter, for it was the same part of yours, in 
which you informed me of the purchase. You 
have now a place where you may drop all the 
“ forms of the city, and are become a Roman of 
“ the old rustic stamp. I please myself \\ ith plac- 
“ ing your figure before my eyes, and imagining 
that I see you bartering for your country Marcs, 
“ or consulting: with vour bailiff, or carrving: off 
“ from your table, in a corner of your ve&t, the 
seeds of your fruits and melons, for your garden. 
But, to be serious, I am as much concerned as 
“ you are, that I happened to be out of the way, 
“ and could not assist you on that occasion : hut, 
“ depend upon it, my Tiro, 1 will make you easy 
“ one time or other, if fortune docs not disappoint 
“me; especially, since I know that you have 
“ bought this farm for the common use of us both. 
“ I am obliged to you for your care in executing 
“ my orders, hut beg of you, that a librarian ma}’’ 
“ be sent to me in all haste, and especially a Greek 
“ one; for I w^aste much of mv time in transcrib- 
“ ing the lectures and books that arc of use to me ; 
“ Above all things, take care of your health, that 
“ we may live to hold many learned conferences 

“ together. I recommend Antherus to you.- 

“ Adieu*.’" 

This was the situation of young Cicero, when 
Brutus arrived at Athens; who, as it has been al¬ 
ready said, was exceedingly taken with his virtue 
and good principles; of which he sent a high 
encomium to his father, and entrusted him, 

*‘Ep. Fam. l6. 21. 
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though but twenty years old, with a principal 
command in his army; in which he acquitted him¬ 
self with a singular reputation both of courage and 
conduct; and in several expeditions and encoun¬ 
ters with the enemy, where he commanded in chief, 
alvvays came off victorious. After the battle of 
Philippi, and the death of Brutus, he escaped to 
Pompey, who had taken possession of Sicily with 
a great army, and fleet superior to any in the em¬ 
pire. This was the last refuge of the poor Repub¬ 
licans, where young Cicero was received again 
with particular honors, and continued fighting still 
in the defence of his country’s liberty ; till Pom¬ 
pey, by a treaty of peace with tlie triumvirate, ob¬ 
tained, as one of the conditions of it, tlic pardon 
and restoration of all the proscribed and exiled 
Homans, who were then in arms witii him*. 

Cicero, therefore, took his leave of Pompey, and 
returned to Rome with the rest of his party, where 
he lived for some time in the condition of a private 
nobleman, remote from affairs and tlic court of the 
emperor; partly through the envy of the times, 
averse to his name and principles; partly through 
choice, and his old zeal for the Republican cause, 
which he retained still to the last. In this uneasy 
state, where he had nothing to rouse his virtue, or 
excite his ambition, it is not strange that he sunk 
into a life of indolence |ind pleasure, and the in¬ 
temperate love of wine, which began to be the fa¬ 
shionable vice of this age, from the example of 
Antony, who had lately published a volume on the 
triumphs of his drinking. Young Cicero is said to 


• App. p. 619 . 713- 
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have practised it likewise to great excess, and to 
have been famous for the quantity that he used to 
s^vallow at a draught: “ As if lie had resolved,’* 
says Pliny, “ to deprive Antony, the murderer of 
“ his father, of the glory of being the first drunk- 
“ ard of the emjiire*.” 

Augustus, how ever, paid him the compliment, in 
the mean while, to make him a priest, or augurf, 
as well as one of those magistrates who presided 
over the coinage of the ]>ublic money; in regard 
to which, there is a medal still extant, with the 
name of Cicero on the one side, and Appiiis Clau¬ 
dius on the other, who was one of his colleagues in 
this otlice;}:. But, upon the last breach Avith An¬ 
tony, Augustus no sooner became the sole master 
of Rome, than he took him for his partner in the 
consulship : so that his letters, which brought the 
news of the victory at Actium, and conquest of 

* Nimiriim hanc gloriam aulerre Cicoro voUiit interfectori pa- 
tris ‘•.ui, Antonio. Is enim ante eiini a%idissinie apprehenderat 
lianc palniam ; cditoetiain vulumine de sua ebnetale. Plin. Hist. 
Nat. 14. 22. 

t App. p. Gif). 

+ Vifl. And. Morell. Thesau*-. Numism. inter Numm. Consul. 
Goltzii. 'Tab. 33. 4. 

The^e superintendents of the public coinage were called Tre- 
viri, or Triumviri IMonetaU-s, and in medals and old inscriptions 
are <le>-cnbed thus : III. VIR. A. A. A. F. F. that is, Auro, Ar- 
gento, yEre Flando, Feriundo. Their number had always been 
three, till J. Cuisar, as it appears from several medals, enlarj;cd it 
to four : ulience. in the coin ofOicero, just mentioned, we find 
him called 1111. V'lR. There was another magistrate also, of lower 
rank, at Rome, called Tm^||i Capitales, who tried and judged all 
capital crimes among foreigners and slaves, or even citizens of in¬ 
ferior condition : in allusion to which, Cicero has a pleasant joke, 
in one of his letters to Trebaiius, when he was attending Caesar in 
his wars against the Treviri, one of the most fierce and warlike na- 
u||||s of Gaul:—“ I admonish you," says he, “ to keep out of the 
**way of those Treviri; they are of the capital kind, I hear : I wish, 
rather, that they were the comers of gold and silver.—Ep. Fam. 7« 
13. 
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Egypt, MTre addressed to Cicero the consul; who 
had tlie pleasure of publishing them to the senate 
and people; as well as of making and executing 
that decree, A\'hich ordered all the statues and mo¬ 
numents of Antony to be demolished, and that no 
person of his family should ever after bear the name 
of Mareus. By paying this honour to tlie son, 
Augustus maile some atonement for his treachery 
to the father; and, by giving the family this op¬ 
portunity of revenging liis death upon Antony, 
fixed the blame of it also there; wliile the people 
looked upon it as divine and providential, that the 
final overthrow of Antony’s name and fortunes, 
should, by a strange revolution of affairs, be reserved 
for the triumph of young Cicero*. Some honors are 
mentioned, likewise, to have been decreed by Ci¬ 
cero, in this consulship, to his partner Augustus; 
particularly, an obsidional crown; which, though 
made only of the common grass that happened to 
be found upon the scene of action, yet, in the 
times of ancient discipline, was esteemed the noblest 
reward of military glory ; and never bestowed but 
for the deliverance of an army, when reduced to the 
last distressf. This crown, therefore, had not been 
given above eight times from the foundation of 
Rome: but with the oppression of its liberty, all 
its honors were servilely prostituted to the will of 
the reigning monarch, 

* Plot, in Cic. Dio. p. 456\ App. p. 619 . 672. 

f Corona quidem nulla luit granunea nobilior—nunquam nisi 
in desperatione supremacontigit ulli; nisi ab universo e.xercitu ser- 
valo decreta—eadem vocatur obsidionalis—dabatur hsec \iridi e 
gramine, decerpto inde ubi obsessns servasset aliqiiis—ipsuin Au> 
gustura cum M. Cicerone Cunsulem, idibus Scp'einbnbus Senatus 
obsidionaii donavit, &c. Vid, Piin. Hist. Nat. 22, c. 3,4, 5,6. 
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Soon after Cicero's consulship, he was made pro- 
consul of Asia; or, as Appian says, of Syria; one 
of the most considerable provinces of the empire: 
from which time we find no farther mention of him 
in history. He died, probably, soon after ; before 
a maturity of age and experience had given him the 
opportunity of retrieving the reproach of his in¬ 
temperance, and distinguishing himself in the coun¬ 
cils of the state; but, from the honors already men¬ 
tioned, it is evident that his life, though blemished 
by some scandal, j^et "svas not void of dignity : and, 
amidst all the vices with which he is charged, he 
is allowed to have retained his father's wit and po¬ 
liteness*. 

There are two stories related of him, which shew, 
that his natural courage and high spirit were far 
from being subdued by the ruin of his party and 
fortunes : for being in company with some friends, 
where he had drunk very hard, in the heat of wine 
and passion, he threw a cup at the head of Agrip- 
pa ; who, next to Augustus, bore the chief sway 
in Eome'jj. He wa.s provoked to it, probabl}^ by 
some dispute in politics, or insult on the late cham¬ 
pions, and vanquished cause of the Republic. At 
another time, during his government of Asia, one 
Cestius, who was afterwards prastor, a flatterer of 
the times, and a reviler of his father, having the 
assurance to come one day to his table, Cicero, 
after he had inquired his name, and understood 
that it was the man who used to insult the memory 

* Qui nihil ex paterno ingenio habuit, praeter arbanitatem. H. 
Senec. Suasor. 6', 

f Marcoqne Agrippse a temulento scypbum impactum. Plin, 
Hist. Mat* 14.22^. 
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of his father, and declare that he knew nothing of 
polite letters, ordered him to be taken away, and 
pu])lirly whipt*. 

His nature seems to have been gay, frank, and 
generous ; peculiarly turned to arms and martial 
glory ; to which, by the unhappy fate of his coun¬ 
try, he had been trained very young; and at an 
age that is commonly dedicated to the arts of peace 
and studies of learning, had served, with much 
honor to himself, in three successive wars, the most 
considerable in all history; of Pharsalia, Philippi, 
and Sicily. If his life, therefore, did not correspond 
with the splendor of his father’s, it seems charge¬ 
able to his misfortune rather than his fault; and to 
the miserable state of the times, which allowed no 
room for the attainment of his father's honors, or 
the imitation of his virtues : but if lie had lived in 
better times, and a free Republic, thougli, he would 
not have been so eminent a scholar, or orator, or 
statesman as his father, yet he would hav^e excelled 
him, probably, in that character, which conferred 
a more substantial power and dazzling glory, the 
fame of a brave and accomplished general. 

The characters of Q. C'icero, the brother, of his 
son Quintus, and of Atticus, have been so fre¬ 
quently touched in the course of this history, that 
there is but little occasion to add any thing more 
about them. The two first, as we have already 
said, upon the news of their being j^roscribed, took 
their leave of Cicero in his flight towards the sea, 
and returned to Rome, in order to furnish them¬ 
selves with money and other necessaries for a voyage 
to Macedonia. They hoped to have executed this, 


* M. Sencc. Sua&or. §. 
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before the proscription could take effect, or to lie 
concealed, at least for a short time, in the city, 
without the danger of a discovery : but the dili¬ 
gence of Antony’s emissaries, and the particular in¬ 
structions that they had received to make sure of 
the Ciceros, eluded all their caution and hopes of 
concealment. Tlie son was found out the first; 
who is said to have been.more solicitous for the 
preservation of his father, than to provide for his 
own safety : upon his refusal to discover where his 
father lay hid, he was put to the rack by the sol- 
rliers; till the father, to rescue his son from tor^ 
ture, came out from Ins hiding place, and volun¬ 
tarily surrendered himself,- making no other re¬ 
quest to his executioners, than that tliey would 
dispatch him the first of the two. The son urged 
the same petition, to spare liim the misery of being 
the spectator of his father’s murder ; so that the 
assassins, to satisfy them both, taking each of tlieni 
apart, killed tlacm, by agreement, at the same time*. 

As to Atticus, the, difficulty of the times in 
which he lived, and the perpetual quiet that he 
enjoyed in them, confirm what has already been 
observed of him, tliat he was a perfect master 
of the principles of his sect, and knew how to 
secure that chief good of an Epicurean life, his. 
private ease and safety. One would naturally 
imagine, that his union with Cicero and Brutus, 
added to the feme of his wealth, would have in¬ 
volved him, oi course, in the min of the proscrip¬ 
tion : he himself was afraid of it, and kept himself 
concealed for some time; but without any great 
re%on; for, as if he had foreseen such an event 


* Dio. p. 333. App. 601 . Plut. in Cic. 
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and turn of things, he had always paid ^ particular 
court to Antony; and in the time even of his disgrace, 
when he was driven out of Italy, and h}s affairs 
thought desperate, did many eminent services to 
his fnends at Rome; and above all, to his wife and 
children ; whom he assisted, not only with his adr 
vice, but with his money also, on all occasions of 
their distress: so that when Antony came to Rome, 
in the midst of the massacre, he made it his first 
care to find out Atticus; and no sooner learnt where 
he was, than he wrote him word, with his own 
hand, to lay aside all fears, and come tQ him im¬ 
mediately ; and assigned him a guard to protect 
him from any insult or violence of the soldiers*. 

It must be imputed, likewise, to the same prin. 
ciple of Atticus’s caution, and a regard to his safety, 
that, after so long and intimate a correspondence 
of letters with Cicero, on the most important trans¬ 
actions of that age, of which there are sixteen 
books of Cicero’s still remaining, yet not a single 
letter of Atticus’s was ever published: which can 
hardly be charged to any other cause, but his 
having withdrawn them from Tiro, after Cicero’s 
death, and suppressed them with a singular care ; 
lest, in that revolution of affairs, and extinction of 
the public liberty, they should ever be produced to his 

* Atticus, cum Ciceronis iu,tima familiaritate uteretur, amicissi* 
mu&esse Pruto; non modu nihil iis indulsit ad Antonium violan-^ 
dum, sed a contrario familiares ej,usex urbe profugientes, quantum 
potuit, tcxit—ip&i autem Fulvis, cum litibus distineretur—sponsor 
omnium rerum fuerit—~itaque ad adventum Imperatorum de fore 
decesserat, ti^en? proscriptionem-—Antonius autem—ei, cum re- 
quisisset, ubinam esset, sua manu scripsit, ne timerei, statimque ad 
se veniret—ac ne quid periculum incideret—presidium ei inisiU 
Corn. Nep. in vit. Attic, x. 

Yol. III. C c 
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hurt, or the diminution of his credit with their new 
masters. 

But his interest with the reigning powers was 
soon established on a more solid foundation than 
that of his personal merit, by the marriage of his 
only daughter with M. Agrippa; which was first 
proposed and brought about by Antony. This 
introduced him into the friendship and familiarity 
of Augustus, whose minister and favorite Agrippa 
was; and to whom he himself became afterwards 
nearly allied, by the marriage of his grandaughter, 
with his successor Tiberius*. Thus he added dig¬ 
nity to his quiet; and lived to a good old age, in 
the very manner in which he wished, happy and 
honorable; and remote from all trouble or the ap¬ 
prehension of danger. But that he still lives in the 
fame and memory of ages, is entirely owing to the 
circumstance of his having been Cicero's friend: 
for this, after all, was the chief honor of his life: 
and, as Seneca truly observed, it was the epistles 
of Cicero which preserved him from oblivion; and 
neither his son Agrippa, nor grandson Tiberius, nor 
great grandson Drusus would have been of any 
service to him, if Cicero's name, by drawing At- 

ticus’s along with it, had not given him an immor- 
talityt- 

* Atque haram nuptiarum, nonenimcstcelandum, conciliator 
fuit Antonius. [Ib. 12,] Nata est autem Attico neptis ex Agrippa. 

* Hanc Caesar vix anniculam, Tiberio Claudio >Jeroni, DrusilJa nato, 
pnvigno suo despondil. Quae conjunctio neccssitudinem eorum 
sanxit. Ib. 19 . 

+ Nomen Aitici perire Ciceronis epistolae non sinunt. Nihit 
illi proluibset gener Agrippa & Tiberius progeiier, & Drusus pro- 
nepos: inter turn magna nomina taceretur, nisi Cicero ilium appU-- 
’cuisset. Senec. £p. 21. 


THE END. 
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Academy, a school of Philosophy at Athens; an account 
of its name, origin, and situation, NotCy Vol. III. Page 
350, its doctrines, 351. New Academy; its distinction 
from the Old, 351, its principles and method of philoso¬ 
phizing, 354, kept the proper medium between the Stoic 
and the Sceptic, 354, the most rational of all sects, 355, 
best adapted to the profession of an Orator, 356, almost 
deserted in Cicero’s time—why, 357, the notion of a 
third or middle Academy, groundless, NotCy ibid, the 
Academic principles the best calculated for practical life; 
compared with those of the Stoics, and the Epicureans, 

382, &c. 

AcideOy C. married Cicero’s aunt, I. 2. 

His two Sons bred up with Cicero, I. 9. 

Adoptioriy the conditions and effects of it, I. 324. 

/E’df/w, the nature and duties of their office, I. 125, often 
ruined themselves by the expence of their shews, 126. 

JEdilcshipy or Tribunate, a necessary step to the superior 
dignities, I. 83. 

Mschylusy of Cnidos, an eminent Rhetorician, attended Ci¬ 
cero in his travels, I. 49. 

JEsopus, the Tragedian, applies several passages of his. parts 
in acting to the case of Cicero, I. 439. 

AfraniuSy L. Consul, his character, I. 303. 

Agrarian LawSy some account of them, !. • 171. 

Agriculturey the most liberal employment in old Rome, 1.7. 

AhenobarbuSf L. DomitiuSy repulsed from the Consulship 
the Triumvirate, II. 77. 

Alauda, the name of a Legion raised by Caesar; an account 
of it. Note, III. 102. 

Albinwanusy M. TuUiusy a friend of Clodius, accuses P. 
Sextius of public violence, 11. 50. 

AttobrogeSy their Ambassadors solicited to enter into Cati¬ 
line’s plot, I. 219, are examined in the Senate, 222. 

C c 2} 
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AmanuSy a mountainous part of Cilicia, subdued by Cicero^ 

II. 208. 

AntiochuSy a Philosopher of the Old Academy, with whom 
Cicero lodged at Athens, L 46. 

AntiochuSf King of Comagenc; his. petition to the Senate 
rejected by Cicero’s influence, II. 99, sends notice to Ci¬ 
cero, that the Parthians had passed the Euphrates, 195. 

Antonius, C» candidate for the Consulship; guilty of open 
bribery—supported by Crassus and Cassar, I. 159, 164, 
chosen Consul with Cicero, and wholly managed by him, 
169, sent out with an army against Catiline, 209, is un¬ 
willing to fight, 346, condemned to exile for his oppres¬ 
sions m Macedonia, 323, defeated and taken prisoner by 
young Cioero, III. 189, raises a sedition in Brutus’s 
camp, Confined by him on ship-board, 235, 236. 

Antonius, M. Grandfather of the Triumvir; his head fixed 
upon the Rostra, by C. Marius, I. 25. 

Antonius, M. the Father of the Triumvir, invades Crete, 
but is defeated, and dies with disgrace, I. 76. 

Antonius, M. Tribune, makes an Invective Oration against 
Pompey, II. 251, opposes all decrees against Caesar, 
253, flies to Caesar’s camp, ib. his character, 254, 
his flight the pretext of the war, 257, excludes all the 
Pompeians from Italy, except Cicero, 330, declared 
Master of the Horse to Caesar, 340, his luxurious man¬ 
ner of living ;—compelled by Caesar to pay for his pur¬ 
chase of Pompey’s houses, 431, made Consul with Cae¬ 
sar, 441, quarrels with Dolabella, 442, offers a Regal Dia¬ 
dem to Caesar, 444, preserved by the two Brutuses, 
when Caesar was killed, •'^58, dissembles his real views; 
manages Lepidus to his interests III. 9, deludes the con¬ 
spirators, 12, contrives the tumult at Caesar’s funeral, 
15, makes a progress through Italy, to solicit the vete¬ 
ran soldiers, 26, his pernicious use of the decree for con- 

V firming Caesar’s acts, 50, seizes the public treasure, 53, 
bribes Dolabella to his interests, 54, and treats Octavius 
with contempt, 69, recommends an accommodation with 

#S. Pompey to the senate, 78, endeavors to extort the 
Provinces of Macedonia and Syria irom Brutus and 
Cassius, 88, threatens Cicero, 89, answers his first Phi¬ 
lippic, 94, erects a statue to Caesar, 99', puts three hun¬ 
dred Centurions to death, 105, is enraged against Octa¬ 
vius, and Q. Cicero the son, 106, resolved to possess 
himself of Cisalpine Gaul, and make war against D. Bru¬ 
tus, 107, besieges Decimus in Modena, 114, receives an 
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Embassy from the senate, 129, refuses to comply with 
their (lemands, 134, reduces Modena to great straits, 
170, tries to bnng over Hirtius and Octavius to his mea¬ 
sures, 177, gains an advantage against J^nsa, but is de^ 
feated by ifirtius, 213, entirely routed in a second bat¬ 
tle by Octavius and Hirtius, dies to the Alps, 222, is re¬ 
ceived by Lepidus, 245, forms the league of the teond 
Triumvirate with Csesar Octavianus and Lepidus, 294, 
proscribes his uncle, 298, a summary view of nis conduct 
from Csesar^s death, ib. gives 80001. for Cicero’s head, 
and orders it to be fixed upon the Rostra, 303. 

■Appiariy a copier of Plutarch, Preface xxiii. 

Appius, Cicero’s predecessor in his Government, disclosed 
with Cicero's proceedings in it, II. 219, impeached by 
Dolabelia, and acquitted, 225, exercises the Censorship 
with rigor, 227, asserted the reality of Divination as ah 
Augur, and was laughed at for it, III. 370. 

Appideiusy Tribune, makes a speech in defence of Cicero’s 
measures, III. 209. 

Aquilius, M. delivered up to Mithridates by the city of Mi*, 
tylene, I. 53. ‘ " • 

Aratus^s Phenomena, translated by Cicero, I. 17, and also 
his Prognostics, I. 307. 

ArcesilaSy the sixth successor of Plato, in the Academic 
School, founded the New Academy, 111. 350. 

ArchiaSy an eminent Poet, the Master of Cicero, lived with 
Lucullus, I. 12, defended by Cicero, 285. 

AriobarzaneSy King of Cappadocia, recommended to Cicero, 
begs his assistance upon the discovery of a plot, II. 196, 
197, drained of his money by the Roman Governors, 199, 

200 . 

Arutotky his works first brought into Italy by Sylla, I. 
32, the scholar of Plato, and founder of the Peripatetic 
Sect. III. 350, held the nature of God, and the Soul, to 
be a fifth essence, 365 

Arpinumy the native city of Cicero and C. Marius,—admit¬ 
ted to the freedom of Rome; its territory rude and moun* 
tainous, 1.4,5. " ^ 

Aleiusy Trib. declares the expedition of Crassus prohibited 
by the Auspices, 11. 92, turned out of the Senate for it by 
Appius, -ib. 

Atticusy a surname given to T. Pomponius, of die Epi¬ 
curean sect, I. 47, purchases for Cicero, at Athem, seve¬ 
ral statues and curiosities of Grecian sculpture, 151, em« 

Cc 3 
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filoys his slaves in copying all the best Greek writers, 
153, tefuses to follow Olcero in his exile, 393,chides him 
for his dejection, 401, supplies him with money, 416, is 
f bought too cold by him, 417, Visits him at Dyrrhachium, 
4^4, marries Pilia, II. 59, complains to Cicero of Quin¬ 
tus's usage of his sister Pomponia, 182, labors to recon» 
cile Cicero to Caesar’s administration, 425, his tenderness 
at parting from Cicero, III. 71, his good nature some¬ 
times got the better of his philosophy, 72, his political 
conduct and principles compared with Cicero’s and Ca¬ 
to’s, 384, his life a true pattern of the Epicurean scheme, 
400, why none of his letters to Cicero were ever pub- 
^sh^d, 401, his daughter married to Agrippa, his grand¬ 
daughter to Tiberius: but his chief glory was Cicero’s 
friendship, 402. 

if their college, an account of it, IT. 151, presided 
over the Auspices^ as the interpreters of the will of Jove, 
III. 368, their dignity and powers, 369. 

Auspicesf often forged by Marius and Sylla, to animate their 
soldiers, I. 56. 

Auironms^ P, Patus^ convicted of bribery, forfeits the con- 
aiilshjpy L 147, banished for conspiring with Catiline, 

269. 


B 

Balbus, Com, defended by Cicero; his character, II. 70, 
begs of Cicero to act the Mediator between Csesar and 
Pompey, and to stand neuter, 283. 

Bayle^ Mr. a mistake of his corrected, JVb/e, II. 593. 

Bestittf L. his character; defended by Cicero, II. 46. 

BibuluSy chosen consul with Caesar, I. 31-6, opposes Clodi- 
us’s adoption, 323, injuriously treated by Caesar, 326, 
shuts himself up in his house, 328, provokes the Triumvi¬ 
rate by his edicts, 342, account of him by Cicero, 342. 

Bom her mystefries polluted by P. Clodius, h 276. 

BmtuSj D, one of the conspirators against Caesar, his cha¬ 
racter, II. 455, seizes the province of Cisalpine Gaul, 
m 18 , forbids Antony the entrance of it, 108, defends 
Modena against him with great vigor, 209, assists in the 
defeat of Antony, 222, pursues him, 24i, joins his army 
with Plancus, 247, is deserted by Plancus, 261, and killed 
by Antony’s soldiers, 262. 

JSruUiSy M, fether of him who stabbed Caesar, surrenders 
himself to Pompey, and is kjlled by his order, I. 59. 
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Prutus, M, one .of the conspirators against Caesar; lends 
money to king Ariobarzanes and to the Salaminians, at 
an exorbitant interest; presses Cicero to solicit the pay¬ 
ment of it, it. 199j &ci joins with Pompey against Cae¬ 
sar, and acts with a particular zeal, 316, writes the L[fe 
of Cato, 368, puts away his wife Claudia, and marries 
Porcia, Cato’s daughter, 408, makes an oration to Cae¬ 
sar, in favor of king Deiotarus, 433, chief of the con¬ 
spiracy against Ceesdr,—^his character, 448, his descent 
from old Li. Brutus asserted, and the story of his being 
Caesar’s son confuted,ibid; Note', speaks to the people in 
the Capitol after Caesar’s deaths III. 8. driven out of the 
city by Antony’s management, retires with Cassius to La- 
nuvium, 18, expostulates with Antony by letter, 55, holds 
a select council-, 67» his shews and plays received with ap¬ 
plause by the city^ 74, prepares to seize Macedonia by 
force, 88, sends an account of his success in that expedi¬ 
tion, 146, takes C. Antony prisoner, 189, treats him with 
lenity, 190, displeased with the Ovation decreed to Octa¬ 
vius, 229, secures C. Antony on shipboard,,£36, cannot 
be persuaded to come to Italy, 267, his behav.iqr in 
Greece, 272, displeased with Cicero’s measures, 273, 
his conduct compared with Cicero’s; inconsistent with 
itself, 274. 

■Brutus, L. a medal with his head on one side, and Ahalct 
on the other; a conjecture on the reason of it, Note, 
III. 4. 

Bursa, T. Munatius Plancus, accused by Cicero, and con¬ 
demned to banishment, 11. 172. 


C 

Coelius, M. his character; defended by Cicero, II. 71, sends 
the news of Rome to Cicero, 189, chosen iEdile, and de¬ 
sires Cicero to supply him with wild beasts for his shews, 
232, presses,Cicero to remain neuter in the civil war, 297, 
his death and character, 32,2. 

Caere Ilia, a learned lady, and correspondent of Cicero, III. 

324. 

Casar, j. nearly allied to C; Marius; marries Cornelia, 
Cinna’s daughter, refuses to put her aw'ay ; is deprived 
of her fortune and the priesthood by Sylla, T. 35, retires 
into the country; is discovered by Sylla’s soldiers; ob¬ 
tains his life with difficulty; Sylla’s predtetion bf him, 

C c 4 
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ib. gjitfil a civic crown at the siogft of MkyledC, 53, 
2eal6ust0 restore the power of the tribunea, 122, inade 
n^ol them to overturn the republic, 123, e?;celled all 
men in the magnihcenGe of his shews, 127, a zealous 
promoter of the Manilian law,, 144, suspected of a con> 
spiracy against the state, 148, revives the Marian cause; 
prosecutes the agents of Sylla’s cruelty; but spares Cati¬ 
line, 162, suborns T. Labienus to accuse C. Habirius, 182, 
whom he condemns, 183, dected highwpriest, 186, votes 
for saving the lives of CatiUne's accomplices, 232, in dan¬ 
ger of being killed for it, 248, supports Metellus against 
Cicerd; his attempts against Catulns, 258, suspended 
from his office, 259, his suspension revei*sed, 260, im¬ 
peached by L. Vettius and Q. Curius, of Catiline’s plot, 
268, takes his revenge on them both, 269, puts away his 
wife, 278, his behaviour on the trial of Clodius, 281, 
invites Pompey to make himself master of the republic, 
288, supports Clodius against Cicero, 310, returns with 
glory from Spain, 315, chosen consul with Bibulus, 316. 
forms a triple league with Pompey and Crassus, 317, 
procures Clodiiis’s adoption, 323, carries an Agra¬ 
rian law by violence, 326, gains the favor of the 
knights; sends Cato to prison, 328, ratifies Pompey’s 
acts in Asia, and humbles Lucullus, ibid, feigns a quarrel 
with Clodius, 331, provoked by the edicts of Bibulus, 
342, suborns Vettius to swear a plot upon young Curio, 
and the nobles of the opposite party, 346, strangles Vet¬ 
tius in prison, 348, endeavors to force Cicero to a de- 
pendance upon him; offers to make him his lieutenant in 
Gaul, 351, 2, provoked by Cicero’s refusal, assists Clodius, 
and throws the blame on Cicero, ib, reconciles Piso to 


Clodius, 359, condemns the proceedings of Cicero against 
Lentulus and the rest, 368, the legality of his acts ques¬ 
tioned in the senate, 376, goes to his province of Gaul, 
ib. congratulates Clodius upon his management of Ca¬ 
to, 389, consents to Cicero’s restoration upon certain 
Conditions, 418, has bis province prolonged to him by 
Cicero’s assistance, II. 47, has an interview with Pom¬ 
pey at Lucca, 54, reconciles Pompey and Crassus, 76, his 
eecond expedition into Britain, 110, extremely kind to 
Cicero, 115, presses Cicero to defend Vatinius, 124, 
iaA ^o Gabinius, 130, bears the loss of his daughter Ju¬ 
lia wiffi firmness, and prepares himself for a breach with 
Pompey, 138, 139, aiarm^ ffie city wi^ the prospect of 
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a civil war, 178, pleased with the coldnessf between Ci¬ 
cero and Cato, labors to increase it, 214, puts an end 
to the Gallic war, 229, bribes Paulus and Curio to his 
interests, 235, ordered by the Senate to disAiiss his ar¬ 
my, 253, passes the Rubicon, 259, offers terms of 
peace, 262, is not sincere in it, 264, the nature of his 
attempt considered, 265, takes Corhnium, and treats 
his prisoners with generosity, 274, presses Cicero to 
Stand neuter, 284, seizes upon the public treasure, 301, 
inarches into Spain, and d^eats Pompey*s Lieutenants, 
318, created Dictator, makes himself Consul, goes after 
Pompey, 319, besieges him at Dyrrhachium, without 
success, quits the siege, 321, gains a complete victory at 
I’harsalia, 326, his conduct and Pompey’s compared, 
ib. • declared Dictator a second time, 340, writes kindly 
to Cicero, 348, has an interview with him, 349, disgusts 
the city by his manner of creating Consuls, 350, em¬ 
barks "for Afric, ib. the time of his embarkment 
cleared frcuh a seeming contradiction between Cicero and 
Hirtius, 351, Note; he returns victorious, is extrava¬ 
gantly flattered by the Senate, 357, his regard for Cice¬ 
ro, 368, answers Cicero’s Cato, 370, grants the petition 
of the Senate in favor of Marcell us, 373, reforms the 
Kalendar, 379, pardons Ligarius, 384, goes into Spain 
against Pompey’s sons, 388, sends Cicero an account of 
his success, 423, publishes his Anti-Cato, 431, tri¬ 
umphs, 433, inclined to ruin King Deiotarus, whom 
Cicero and Brutus defended, 435, startled by Brutus’s 
freedom in that cause, ib. shortens the terms of the 
Consulship, to oblige the more friends with it, 441, open 
to ail kinas of flattery, and desirous of the title of King, 
443, his death and character, 460, &c. worshipped as a 
Deity by thfe meaner sort, III. 28. 

CalenuSf the head of Antony’s party, III. 130, carries seve¬ 
ral points against Cicero, 135. 

Carbo, Cn. Papirius. driven out of Italy by Sylia, killed 
by Pompey, I. 33. 

Carmades, a R'ofessor of the New Academy^ w'bich he car¬ 
ried to its highest glory. III. 351. 

Cassms, C. blocked up in Antioch by the Parthians, gains 
an advantage over them, II. 205, 206, conspires against 
Ceesar’s life, his cliaracter, 451, retires with M. Brutus 
to Lanuvium, III. 18, chosen Patron of Puteoli with 
the two Brutuses, 54, expostulates by letter with Auto- 
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ny, 55, prepares for an attempt upon Syria, 88, hid sud- 
cess in Syria, 165, defeats Dolabella, 240, his prepare^ 
tions for the \rar and conduct vindicated, 271, compared 
wth Brutus's, 272. 

Cassiust <2. the tribune, opposes all motions against Caesar, 
II. 253, flies to Caesar's camp, ib. 

CatUiney disappointed of the consulship, enters into a con¬ 
spiracy against the state, I. 147, 148, accused for his op¬ 
pressions in Afric, solicits Cicero to undertake his cause, 
156, bribes his accuser, P. Clodius, to betray it, 157, 
bribes openly for the consulship, supported by Crassus 
and CoBsar, 159, cuts off the head or C. Marius Gratidi- 
anus, and presents it to Svlia; accused by L. Paulus of 
murdering citizens in Sylla's proscription; suspected of 
an incestuous commerce with Fabia the vestal, 162, 163, 
sues for the consulship a second time, 186, forms a de¬ 
sign against Cicero’s life, 187, his character, 188, the plan 
of his conspiracy, 190, falls in a design against Prseneste, 
196, leaves the city, 203, is declared a public enemy, 
209, blocked up by Q. Metellus and C. Antonius, 246, 
defeated and killed, 247. 

CatOy C* Trib, his character, 11. 31, declares himself a- 
gainst the restoration of king Ptolemy, 32, treats Pom- 
pey roughly, 43, makes himself ridiculous by the sale of 
his gladiators, 61, hinders the consuls from choosing ma¬ 
gistrates, 77. 

CatOy M. PorciuSy his speech for putting Catiline's Accom¬ 
plices to death, 1 . 241, obtains a decree for that purpose 
in his own words, 243, declares Cicero the Father of his 
CmtnUyi 249, accepts the commission granted by Clo- 
dius's Jstw to depose Ptolemy King of Cyprus, 388, 
maintains the legality of Clodius*s Tribunate, 390, 391, 
repulsed from the Praetorship, II. 89, Augustus’s modera¬ 
tion with regard to his character, A^ote, III. 306, his po¬ 
litical principles and conduct compared with Cicero's, 
383. 

Censorsy an account of them, I. 124, their office restored, 
after an intermission of 17 years, and exercised with se¬ 
verity, 125. 

Centuries, the division of the people into Centuries, I. 
139. 

Cetkegusy one of Catiline's Conspirators, his character, I. 
193, put to death, 243. 
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Characters tf Persons^ in what manner to be drawn, Pref^ 
xviii. 

Character of Mithridates, I. 23, of C. Marius, 27. of Syl* 
Ja, 54, of Roscius, the com^ian, 60, of l^rtorius, 78, 
of M. Crassus, 82, of Catiline, 188, of Lentulus, 192, 
of Cethegus, 193, of Lucullus, 252, of P. Clodius, 276, 
of M. Pup. Piso, 286, of L. Calp. Piso, 358, of A. Ga- 
binius, 360, of Piso, Cicero’s son-in-law, 448, of Tre- 
batius, II. 106, of P. Crassus, 149, of Q. Hortensius, 
24 o 5 of M. Antony, 254, of Pompey, 335, of Curio, 
342, ofLigarius, 388, of Tullia, 392, of M. Marcellus, 
411, of Mamurra, Note^ 437, of M. Brutus, 448, of 
C. Cassius, 451, of D. Brutus, 455, of Trebonius, 456, 
of J. Cajsar, 461, of Matius, III. 44, and 49, of 

Servilia, 66, of Sulpicius, 141, 146, Note^ of Hirtius, 
223, ofPansa, 224, ofMessala, 276, of Octavius, 299, 
of Lepidus, 300, of Atticus, 70, 384, 401, of Cato, 383, 

&.C. 

Cicero^ M, the grandfather; some account of him; had two 
jjoiis, Marcus and Lucius, I. 8. 

Cicero^ M. the father; a man of letters and politeness; edu¬ 
cates his children with great care, under the direction of 
L. Crassus, I. 9, had a house in Rome, 11, saw his son 
consul, 165. 

Cicero, Z. tlie cousin of Cicero, an account of him, I, 
131. 

Cicero, 2. the brother, obtains the government of Asia, 
and quarrels Avith Atticus for refusing to be his lieutenant, 

1. 296. proposes to visit his brother at Thessalonica, in 
his return from Asia, but is disappointed, 399garrives at 
Rome, 406, saves his life in a tumult by hidl^ himself 
under the bodies of the dead, 433, driven from his house 
by Clodius, 11.25, made one of Caesar’s lieutenants in Gaul 
103, projects a poem on Caesar’s British expedition, 
112 . 

Cicero, M, T. when born, I. 1, an account of his family, 

2, called a new man, and Avhy, 4, his family seat, 5, now 

{ losscsscd by Dominican Friars, 6, received the name of 
lis father and grandfather, Marcus, 6, the name of Cicero, 
whence derived, 7. educated Avith his cousins, the young 
Aculeos, under the direction of L. Crassus, 9, placed 
in a public school under a Greek master, 11, committed 
to the poet Archias; much addicted to poetry; pub¬ 
lishes a poem Avhile a boy, 12, takes the manly gOAvn, 
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l3, {iut under the eare of Q. Muc. Seeevola, the au^ 
gur; afterwards of Scsvola the high«priest; acquires a 
complete ^knowledge of the laws, 14, his manner of 
improving himself, 15, he translates Araius’s Pheno* 
znena into Latin verse; publishes a poem in honour of 
C. Marius, 17, another, called Limon; his poetical genius 
scarce inferior to his oratorial; studies philosophy, 18, 
is fond of Pbaedrus the Epicurean ; deserts ue pnn. 
ciples of that sect, 19, makes a campaign wi^ the 
consul Cn. Pompeius Strabo, in the Marsic war; is 
present at a conference between the consul and the ge¬ 
neral of the Marsi, 20, serves as a volunteer under Syl- 
la, relates a remarkable action, at which he was pre¬ 
sent, 22, sees the entry of C. Marius into Rome, 25* 
writes his rhetorical pieces, 29, schoFar to Philo the 
Academic; resumes his oratorial studies under Molo 
the Rhodian, 30, studies logic with Diodotus the Stoic; 
declaims in Latin and Greek with M. Piso and Q. Pom¬ 
peius, 31, puts himself a second time under Molo, 37, 
improves his language by the conversation of the ladies, 
39, offers himself to the Bar, ibid, undertakes the cause 
of P. Quinctius, 40, defends S. Roscius of Ameria, 41, 
is applauded for it by the whole city, 42, defends the 
rights of certain towns of Italy to the freedom of Rome, 
wmich Sylla had taken from them, 45, travels into Greece 
and Asia, 46, lodges at Athens with Antiochus, ib. 
meets there with Alticus, pursues his rhetorical studies 
under Demetrius the Syrian ; is initiated into the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, 47, goes over into Asia, where he is 
attendjiji by the principal orators of that country, 49, 
visits ^odes on nis return, where he studies philoso¬ 
phy with Posidonius, and declaims, in Greek, with 
Molo, 50, comes back to Rome, after an excursion 
of two years, 51, his travels the only scheme of tra¬ 
velling with credit, ib. the story of his journey to 
the Delphic Oracle suspected, 59, is made quaestor* 
pleads the cause of Roscius the comedian, 6o, 61, he 
marries Terentia, 68, enters upon the quoestorship of 
Sicily, 69, greatly honored by the Sicilians, pleads for 
some young officera of quality, 71, finds out the tomb 
of Archimedes, unknown to the Syracusans, 72, his re¬ 
turn to Italy, 73, resolves to reside constantly in Rome, 
74, strictly observes the Cincian law, 84, takes all the 
usual ways of recommending himself to the people, 86, 
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is elected Curule ^ile; undertakes the prosecution of 
I. Verres, 89, goes to ^cil^ in search of facts and evi. 
dence against him: his reception at Syracuse, 94, &c. 
and at Messaua, 95, defeats all the project of Verres, 
by a new way of proceeding, and forces him into exile, 
ib. offends the nobility by it, 99, secure# the affec¬ 
tion of the citizens, is supplied with provisions during 
his .£dileship by the Sicilians, 128, defends Ctecina 
and Fonteius, 130, declared praetor in three different 
assemblies, 138, condemns Licinius Macer, 140, as¬ 
cends the rostra the first time, in defence of the Ma« 
nilian law, 142, defends A. Cluentius, 145, frequents 
the school of Gnipho, 146, defends Manilius, 147, re¬ 
fuses to accept any province, 149, takes great pains 
in suing for the consulship, 150, employs Atticus to 
purchase statues and other curiosities for him at A- 
thens, 151, defends C. Cornelius, 154, inclined to de¬ 
fend Catiline, 156, changes his mind, ibid, appears a 
candidate for the consulship, 158, delivers his speech 
/ called in Toga Candida; defends Q. Gallius, 160, pro- 
claimed consul by the acclamation of the whole people, 
164, has a son horn to him, 165, draws his colleague, 
C. Antonius, from his old engagements, to the interest 
of the Republic, 168, unites the equestrian order with 
the senate, 170, opposes Rullus’s Agrarian law, 171, 
appeases the people, in a tumult against Otho, 178, 
persuades the sons of the proscribed to bear their con¬ 
dition with patience, 180, defends C. Rabirius, 181, 
publishes a new law against bribery, 187, charges 
Catiline with traitorous designs, ib. is ofdered to 
take care that the republic receive no harm, 188, 
is informed by Curius of all Catiline's measures, 195, 
summons the senate to the temple of Jupiter, 196, de¬ 
crees a reward to the first discoverer of the plot, 
197, drives Catiline out of the city by a resolute 
speech, 202, his second speech against Catiline, 204. 
defends L. Mursena, 211, and C. Piso, 218, instructs 
the ambassadors of the Allobroges how to convict the 
conspirators, 220, has public thanks and a supplica¬ 
tion decreed to him, for preserving the city, 224, his 
third speech against Catiline, 225, publishes copies of 
the trial and confession of the conspirators, 228, his 
fturth speech against Catiline, 233, slides the informa- 
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tion against Cassar, 249, declared the Father ef hii 
Countryf receives honours from all the towns of Italy, 
250, makes a Jaw to limit the Legatio libera, 251, 
helps to procure a triumph for L. Lucullus, 252, de¬ 
crees a thanksgiving of ten days to Pompey, 253, not 
suffered by the tribune Metellus to speak to the people, 
at the expiration of his consulship, 254, publishes an 
oration against Metellus, 260, writes to Q. Metellus about 
his brother’s treatment of him, 261, his letter to Pom- 
pey, 266, gives evidence against AutronKis, 26^, de¬ 
fends P. Sylla, 270, buys a house on the Palatine hill, 
273, gives testimony against Clodius 281, defends the 
poet Archias, 287, nis judgment of Cato, 302, mode¬ 
rates Poinpey's Agrarian law to the satisfaction of both 
parties, 304, not permitted to leave Rome, when cho¬ 
sen by lot an ambassador to the Gallic cities, 305, 
publishes the memoirs of his consulship in Greek, 306, 
writes a Latin poem on his own history, 307, pub¬ 
lishes bis consular orations; and Aratus’s prognostics, 
translated by him into Latin verse, 309, unites him¬ 
self with Pompey; justifies this step, 311, his conduct 
with regard to Caesar, and the Triumvirate, 319, de¬ 
fends C. Antonius, his colleague, 323, employs him¬ 
self in pleading causes, 333, defends L. Valerius Flac- 
€us, ib. advises Pompey to a breach with Caesar, 
345, is alarmed by Cloaius’s tribunate, 349, presses Atti- 
cus to return to Rome, 350, refuses the honors of¬ 
fered by Caesar, 352, depends on Pompey, but finds 
reason to distrust him, 353, expresses an inclination 
to the augurate; but drops it, 355, is vindicated from 
an unjust censure on that account, iVo/c, ib. con¬ 
ceives hopes of Piso and Gabinius, but is soon con¬ 
vinced of his mistake, 357, provides L. Ninnius, trib. 
to oppose Clodius’s law, but consents to let them pass, 
362, is reduced to the condition of a criminal, and 
changes his habit upon it, 363, is defended by the 
knights and young nobility, who perpetually attend 
him, ib. is deserted by Pompey, 370, submits to a 
voluntary exile, and consecrates a statue of Minerva 
in the temple of Jupiter, 374, repents his quitting the 
city; charges the advisers of it with perfidy, 383, ex¬ 
plains the motives of his retreat, 385, spends several 
<^ys at Vibo, 391, not suffered to enter into Sicily b#^ C. 
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Virgilius the pr^tor, 392> honorably received by all 
the towns through which he passed, 393, presses Atticus 
to come to him, ib, lodges with M. Lenius near Br-un- 
disium, 394, his driinuii, 396, arrives at Dyrrhachium, 
is conducted to Thes^onica by Cn. Plancius, 398, de¬ 
clines an interview with his brother, 399, his dejection 
in his exile, 401, uneasy for the publication of one of 
his invective orations, 412, returns to Dyrrhachium, 
422, displeased with the management of his friends at 
Home, ibid, his restoration decreed in Marius’s monu¬ 
ment, 437, and confirmed by all the centuries, 447, his 
progress from Brundisium to Rome, 450, returns thanks 
to the senate and people, 11. 2, proposes a law for grant¬ 
ing to Pompey the administration of all the com and 
provisions of the republic, 8, pleads for the restitution of 
ills Palatin house, 12, rebuilds his Tusculan villa, 23, 
takes down the acts of his banishment from the Capitol, 
24, is assaulted in the streets by Clodius, 25, labors to 
get the commission of restoring king Ptolemy granted to 
Centulus, 34, unites himself with Pompey, 44, defends 
It. Bestia, 46, promotes a decree for prolonging Caesar’s 
command, 47, defends P, Sextius, 50, moves for recon¬ 
sidering Caesar’s act, for the division of the Campanian 
lands; but drops that motion, 53, &c. the grounds of 
his conduct towards the Triumvirate, &c. 57, rebuilds 
his houses, 59, uneasy in his domestic affairs, ib. ap¬ 
plies the answer of the Haruspices to the violences of 
Clodius, 65, persuades the senate to recal Piso and Ga- 
binius fi'om their provinces, 69, defends Corn. Balbus 
and M. Coelius, 70, writes a poem in compliment to 
Cajsar, 72, engages Lucceius to -write the history of his 
acts, 74, speaks his invective oration against Piso, 84, is 
present at Pompey’s shews, and defends Callus Caninius, 
87, 88, finishes nis Palatin house, and prepares an inscrip¬ 
tion for it, and for the temple of Tellus, 90, his quarrel 
and reconciliation with Crassus, 93, finishes bis piece on 
the Complete Orator, 95, composes a treatise on politics, 
100, enters into an intimacy with Cssar, 103, writes a 
aeries of letters to Trebatius in Gaul, 108, sends a Greek 
poem on his consulship to Caesar, and writes an Epic 
poem in honor of him, 114, defends Plancius, 123, and 
Vatinius, 124, gives evidence against Gabinius, 127, de- 
biin in a second trial, 13P, apologizes for that con-*. 
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duct, 131, defends C. Rabirius, 134, aceenti Pompcy’s 
lieutenancy in Spain, but resigns it, 140, begins a cor¬ 
respondence of letters with Curio, 146, elected into the 
College of Augurs, 151, uses his utmost endeavors in 
promoting Milo to the consulship, 153, not deterred from 
undertaking Milo’s defence, 162, accuses the Tribune 
Bursa, 172, writes his treatise on laws, 174, decides adis- 
pute about the inscription prepared by Pompey for his 
new temple, 176, succeeds to the government m Cilicia 
against his will, 177, sets forward towards it, 182, sends 
an account to Atticus of Pomponia’s behavior to his 
brother, 183, has an interview with Pompey at Taren- 
tum, 1S5, arrives at Athens, and lodges with Aristus, 
186, writes to C. Memmius, in behalt of the Epicure¬ 
ans, 187, rallies Trebatius on his turning Epicurean, 
188, sets forward tOAvards Asia, 189, lands at Ephesus^ 

193, arrives at Laodicea, and enters upon his cominand, 

194, docs not allow any expence to be incurred for him¬ 
self or company, by the cities through which he passed, ib. 
secures bis province from the inroads of the Parthians, 
196, takes king Ariobarzanes under his protection, ib. 
refuses to accept any present from him, 200, solicits 
him to pay his debt to Brutus with the money oHered to 
himself, ib. frees the Salaminians from the oppressions 
of Scaptius, Brutus’s agent, 201, complains of Brutus to 
Atticus, 203, saluted Emperor by his army, 208, takes 
Pinclenissum, 209, receives hostages from the Tiburani, 
210, entertains thoughts of a triumph; sends an ac¬ 
count of his expedition to Cato, 211, has a public thanks¬ 
giving decreed to him, 213, is displeased with Cato, for 
refusing his vote to it, 214, sends his son and nephew to 
king Deiotarus’s court, 215, governs his province with 
singular moderation and probity, 216, disgusts his pre¬ 
decessor Appius by- it, 219, resolves to assist Appius, 
when impeacned by bis son-in-law Dolabella, 226, begs 
of.the consuls, by letter, not to prolong bis government, 
235, commits his province to his quaestor, 238, calls at 
lihodes on his return, 240, is much aifected with the news 
of Hortensius’s death, ibid, arrives at Athens, 242, re¬ 
solves to sue for a ti*iumph, 246, has an interview with 
Pompey, 249, solicits an accommodation between him and 
Cicsar, 251, arrives at Rome, 252, has tlic command of 
Capua committed to him, but resigns it, 260, has ^.n inter- 
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view with Caesar, 291, pressed by Caesar, Antony, &c. 
not to follow Pompey, .294, resolves to go after him, 301, 
has a conference witn Sefvius Sulpicius, 309, joins Pom- 
pey, 314, his behaviour in the camp, and sentiments of 
the war, 315, some of his joke% upon the management of 
it, Twte, 316, he refuses the command at Dyrraoiium, af¬ 
ter the battle at Phafsalia, 327, had like to have been 
killed for it by young Pompey, ib. returns to Italy, 328, 
ftnds his domestic affairs in great disorder, 330, uneasy in 
his residence at Brundisium, 341, received kindly by 
Caesar, returns to Rome, 349, resumes his studies, and en¬ 
ters into a strict friendship with Varro, 352, puts away 
his wife Terentia, 355, marries Publilia, 356, nis raille¬ 
ries on Caesar’s administration, note, 357, caressed by 
Caesar and his friends, 363, writes a book in praise of 
Cato, 368, publishes his Orator, 373, returns thanks to 
Caesar for the pardon of M. Marcellus, ib. defends 
Ligarius, 382, sends his son to Athens, 389, exceedingly 
afflicted by the death of his daughter, 392, resolves to 
build a temple to her, 402, his reasons for it, note, 404, 
applies himself closely to the study of philosophy, 416 
publishes a piece called Hortensius, another on the Phi- 
losopliy of the Academy, 417, 418, his Treatise de FU 
nibus, 419, his Tusculan Disputations, 421, writes a 
funeral encomium on Porcia, Cato’s sister, 422, is 
pressed to write something to Ccesar, but discouraged 
by the difficulty of it, 425, defends King Deiotarus, 435, 
entertains Carsar at his house, 436, how far accessary to 
Caesar’s death. 111. 3. urges the conspirators to support 
that act by vigorous measures, 11, leaves Rome, dissatis¬ 
fied with the indolence of his friends, 19, disgusted by 
Cleopatra, in an interview with her, 24, endeavors to 
draw Hirtius and Pansa to the interests of the Republic, 
34, writes his Treatise on the Nature of the Gods, on 
Divination, 57, on the Advantages of Qld Agej on 
Friendship, 58, on Fate, 59, his Anecdote, 60, a!p- 
proaches towards Rome, but is dissuaded from entering 
V it, 61, obtains an honorary lieutenancy, and resolves to 
visit his son at Athens, 63, labours to reconcile Hirtius 
to the conspirators, 65, assists at a conference with Bru¬ 
tus and his friends, 67, begins to clicrish Octavius, as a 
check to Antony, 69, begins his Book of Offices, 70^ 
takes his leave of Atticus with great tendernessj ib. 
VoL. III. D d 
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sends bim his,pi^e on Glory, 11, some apcbunt of that 
piece, noUf ib. sets forwerd' towards Atlmns, 83| writes 
uis Treatise of Topics at 83, bis manner of writing 

Prefaces, note, 84, encour^ed by good news from 
Rome, be drops the pursuit ,of bis voyage, 85, has an 
interview with Brutus, 86, and arrives at Rome, 89, 
delivm the first of his Philippics, 90, retires to Naples, 
composes bis second Philippic, 95, consents to support 
Octavius on certain eonditions, 101, finishes his Book 
of Offices, 104, writes his Stoical Paradoxes, ib. 
comes back to Rome, upon Antony’s leaving it, 107, 
speaks his third Philippic^ 110, his fourth, 113, pub- 
l&ies his second Philippic, 114, speaks his fifth, 117, 
called for by the people, to give them an account of 
the deliberations of the senate, speaks his sixth Phi¬ 
lippic, 127, his seventh, 130, opposed by Calenus, 
in all his motions against Antony; procures a decree 
to put op the Sagum, or habit of war, 135, speaks 
his eighth Philippic, 137, his ninth, 141, his tentli, 
148, his eleventh, 161, his statue of Minerva, dedi¬ 
cated in tlic Capitol, struck by lightning, and re¬ 
paired by the smiate, 170, speaks his tAvelfth Philip¬ 
pic, 171, his thirteenth, 182, his noble struggle in 
defence of the Renublic, 193, his pains to engage Le- 
pidus, Pollio, ana Plancus, in the same cause, 194, 
mortifies Servilius in the senate, 204, disturbed by a 
report of his designing to make himself master of the 
city, 209, carried in triumph to the Capitol, on the 
ne\V’s of Antony’s defeat, 214, speaks Ins fourteenth 
Philippic, 215, presses Brutus to come into Italy, 228, 
decrees an Ovation to Octavius, with public honors to 
Hirtius, Pansa, Aquila, &c. ib. expostulates with D. 
Brutus on Antony’s escape, 232, blames M. Brutus’s 
clemency to C. Antony, 236, utterly averse to the 
consulship of Octavius, 255, presses Brutus and Cas- 
sius to hasten to Italy, 263, his conduct from the 
time of Caesar’s death vindicated, and compared with 
, Brutus’s, 273, his own account of it in a letter to 
Briitus, 276, cleared from a calumny, intimated in a 
letter of Brutus, rutUf 291, proscribed by the Tri- 
timviratei 296, might have escaped into Macedonia, 
' 297, had early notice of bis dangor; embarks at As- 

r pr^rred death, bo the fatigues of camps 

and the sea; forced by <his slaves to attempt awffight; 
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4)vertakeii l3y his pursuers, 302, orders his slaves not to 
resist,—meets his death with the greatest fitness,— 
his head and hands cut off,—and placed upon the rostra, 
303, the spot where he fell visited by travellers, 305, why 
. Virgil and Horace make na mention of him, ib. Livy’s 
character of him, and Augustus’s, 306, V. Patqrculus’s 
encomium of him, 307, all the succeeding writers vie 
with each other in praising him, iU. of his person, 
and care of his health, 308, his clothes and dress, 309, 
his domestic and social character, ib. his high no¬ 
tions of friendship, of gr^itude, 310, bis placability 
to enemies, 311, his s^endid manner of living, 312, 
his gay and sprightly temper, 313, thouglit to affect 
raillery too much, 314, as,famous for wit as for elo¬ 
quence, 315, a collection of his sayings published by 
Trebonius, ib. a more copious one oy Tirp,*, after 
his death, ib. an account of the number, situation, 
and condition of his several villas, 316, an epigram on 
his Academy, or Puteolan villa, 319, his furniture rich 
and elegant, a cedar table of his remaining in Pliny’s 
time, 321, the source of his great wealth, ib. his 
moral character unblemished ,-T-he had no intrigues with 
the ladies, 324, was thought too sanguine in prosperity, 
desponding in adversity, 325, the love of glory his chief 
passion, 326, the nature of that passion explained and 
vindicated, 327, his great learning in every branch of 
science, 332, his works the niost precious remains of 
antiquity, 333, his industry incredible, 334, a charac¬ 
ter of his letters, familiar, jocose, political, recommen¬ 
datory, 335, preferable to the letters of all who j^ved 
after hin>, compared particularly with Pliny’s, 339, his 
historical works lost, ib. his plan for a general his¬ 
tory, 340, no remains of his poetry, but some scat¬ 
tered fragments, 341, a character of his eloquence, 343, 
compared with that of Demosthenes, 344, and, that of 
his contemporaries, Mho pretended to an Attic taste, 
345, his philosophy drawn from the Academy,, 348, 
an account of it, as explained by himselfy 352, a judg¬ 
ment on a various reading in his Treatise on the nature 
of the Gods, note, 353, lie became a convert to the 
Ncm*^ Academy,'; 3,55, .the difficulty of discovering his 
real sentiments stated, 358, why they are not to be 
sought in his orations, 359, whiph are yet gop4 testi» 
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monies of facts, 359, his letters lajr open his heart, 
but with some exceptions, 360, his pnilosophical works 
give a history of the ancient philosophy, ib, the key 
to his proper sentiments, 361, he has declared no pre¬ 
cise opinions in natural philosophy, ib, yet was ac¬ 
quainted with some of the fundamental principles of it, 
which pass for the discoveries of modern ages, 362, he 
believed a God, a Providence, the immortality of the 
soul, and a future state of rewards and punishments, 
363—366, his opinion of the religion of Rome consi- 
sidered, 361, an observation of Polybius upon it, 
ib, his own religion divine, 311, he deduced the ori¬ 
gin of duty, moral obligation, and the eternal difference 
of good and ill, from the will of God, 312, &c. his 
system of religion and morality, contained in his books 
on government, on l^ws, and on offices, 315, the no¬ 
blest system ever published to the heathen world, 316, 
an obiection to his belief of it stated and answered, 311, 
&c. nis rule of following nature explained, ib, 
bis political principles and conduct illustrated, 380, &c. 
compared %vith Cato’s, and with Atticus’s, 382—388, 
his rule of managing men of power, 386, &c. his true 
principles always displayed themselves, when he was at 
liberty to exert them, 381, his death violent, but not 
untimely, 388, what he seems to have wished, ib. the 
last act of his life glorious, ib. 

Cicero M, the son, invested with the manly gown at Arpin- 
tim, II. 293, carried by his father to Pompey’s camp, 
314, commands a wing of Pompey’s horse, 321, sent 
•to Athens to study under Cratippus, 390, much com¬ 
mended and belovra by Brutus, Ill. 155, entrusted with 
the command of his horse in Macedonia, ib. defeats C. 
Antony, and takes him prisoner, 189, his character in¬ 
juriously treated by posterity,—true account of it,—and 
a summary view of his life, 3S8—399. 

Cicero 2* attends bis brother into Cilicia, as one of his 
lieutenants, II. 182, resolves to follow him into Pom¬ 
pey’s camp, 312, bbtains pardon from Ceesar, 330, re¬ 
viles his brother in his letters and speeches to Csesar’s 
friends, 331, gives a disadvantageous character of the 
consuls, Pansa and Hirtius, III. 224, is proscribed by 
the Triumvirate, 301, conceals himself in Rome, but is 
discovered and killed, together with lus son, 400. 
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Cicero, S, the son, 'gives hiformation to Caesar of his un* 
cle’s disaflection to him, II. 293, reads to his friends an 
oration against bis uncle, 331, abuses both his uncle 
and father, to please Csesaris friends, 424, deserts An¬ 
tony, and is reconciled to bis father and uncle. 111. 19, 
is presented to Brutus, 80, undertakes to accuse Antony 
to the people, 81, is abused by Antony in his edicts, 108, 
is proscribed; taken in Rome, and killed with his father, 
400. 

Cincius, M. Trib. his law prohibiting patrons to take money 
or presents from their clients, I. 63. 

Cinna, the consul, driven out of Rome, and deposed by his 
colleague Octavius; recals Marius; enters Rome with a 
superior force, and puts all his enemies to the sword, I. 
25, killed in a mutiny of his soldiers, 32. 

Cinna, Z. Cornelius, praetor, applauds the act of killing 
Caesar, in a speech to the people, III. 8, in danger o/i his 
life from Ooesars veteran soldiers, 9. 

Cinna, Helvius, tribune, mistaken for L. Comeliu& Cinna, 
and torn to pieces by the raJbble, TIL 15. 

Cispins, tribune, beaten by Clodius, I. 432, 

Civic crown, vfhat, &c. I. 53. 

Classical wr^ers, why so called, I. 139, note^ 

Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, dies from Rome upon the 
death of Caesar, III. 24, her conference there with Ci¬ 
cero, ib. 

Clodius, P, Ms character, I. 216, profanes the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea, ib. his trial for it, 219, &c. becomes 
a declared enemy to Cicero, 283, his project to get him¬ 
self chosen tribune, by die means of an adoption, 310,. 
the law of his adoption carried by the assistance of Cae¬ 
sar and Pompey, 323, bis pretended quarrel with ' 
sar, 331, is elected a tribune, and threatens Cicero,. 
349, promises Pompey to be at hb devotion, 353, does 
not suffer Bibulus to speak to the people on laying down 
the consulship, 954, bargains with Piso and Gabinius 
to oppress Cicero, 358, endeavors to gain the people 
by popular laws, 361, Insults Cicero, 363, psoducea 
the consuls to give their opinion on Cicero's consulship, 
969, repeals the ^lian and Fusian laws, 369, publishes 
a law for Cicero^s banishment, 311, demolishes Cicero's 
houses, 380, persecutes his wife and children, 381, poi¬ 
sons Q. Seius Posthumus, for refusing to sell his house to 
him, 392, procures a law to depose Ptolemy, King of 
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Cyj^fus; fcharges Cato "with tb^ execution of^ it, 381, 
&t. cbngratulated upon it by Caesar,, 389, affronts 
PoUipCy, Ijy seizing Tigranes his prisoner, 407, forms a 
plot against Pompey’s life, 409, attacks the Triumvirate 
and Gabhiius, 426, drives Fabricius and Cispius the 
tribunes out of the forum, with great slaughter, 432, &c. 
impeached by Milo; screened by Metellus, 435, endea¬ 
vors to raise fresh tumults against Cicero, II. 6, op¬ 
poses the restitution of his Patatin house,. 12, &c. com- 
mtrs great outriages against Cicero and Milo, 25, cliosen 
jEdile, 39, impeaches Milo, 41, applies the answer of 
the haruspices to the case of Cicero, 64, irtipeachcs the 
tribunes Suffenas, C. Cato, and Procilius, 131,'killed by 
Milo, 158. ' 

Chdiu&j tried apd banished for his violences at Clo- 
diiis’s funeral, n, no. 

Consuls ; the method of chusing them, I. 164. 

Cornelius, C. trib. raises great disorders in the city by the 
publication of new lay's, 1. 137, accused for practices 
against the state; defended by Cicero, T54i 

Cornifidus, proconsul of Afric, receive? letters from Cicero, 
and Avas the only man Avho continued firm to* the cause of 
liberty, III. 202. 

Corradus, his life of Cicero, Avhat, Pref. yxA'i. 

Cotta, an orator of the first character, 1. 45, Ins way of 
speaking, 62, obtains the consulship, 64, moves the senate 
to recal Cicero, 429. 

Crassus, L. the first orator of his time, dirceted the method 
of Cicero’s education, I. 9. ' 

Crassus, M. obtains the decree of an oA’atiofi and laurel 


crown, for putting an end t’o the Servile Avar, I, 78, his 
riches, and manner of raising them, 82', chosen consul 
AVitb Pornpey, 83, isupposcd to be in a conspiracy Avith 


priiisnig A mcrqsacts, 292, prepares tor his eastern expe¬ 
dition, in' defiance off he Allspices, H. *92, reconciled to 
eJicerb, .94, fiis death^ 14^., , ■ 

CrfliirtSj P'.’tlic sop; bis .dekh'and cliarkc^^^^^^ I#. 
Crhtippiis, the Penpatetic, ' pni*.ceptor ‘ to'young Cicefo-at 

Athens, IL 3’90, lrt,'393. .. T'" 

Cr^Mtfus, Cordi{s,;pvk t'O death by TOeriiis, for praising 
Btutiis;iIL 307.-‘ ‘ 
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Crete, subjected to the Romans, I. 76. 

Crmcn, Laurel, the ornament of a Triumph, I. 78. 

-— Myrtle, of an ovation, ib. 

Curio, C. Scribonius, Consul, an Orator of a peculiar action 
and manner of speaking, I. 66. 

Curio, the son, the most active opposer of the Triumvirate, 
I. 342, clears himself from the charge or a plot, 347, en¬ 
ters into a correspondence of Lettersilrith Cicero, bis cha¬ 
racter, II. 146, obtains the Tribunate, changes his party, 
and declares for Caesar, 234, flies to Caesar’s camp, 253, 
drives Cato out of Sicily, is destroyed with his whole army 
in Afric, 342, his character, ib. 

Curius, one of Catiline’s conspirators, discovers their coun¬ 
cils to Cicero by Fulvia his mistress, I. 195, accuses Cse- 
sar, and claims the reward decreed to the first discoverer 
of the plot, 268. 


D. 

JJamasippus, PraRtor of the city, kills the principal senators 
by order of young Marius, I. 33. ' 

Decemviri, the guardians of the Sibylline Books, who. III. 
369. 

Deiotarus, King of Galatia, a faithful Ally of Home, pre¬ 
pares to join with Cicero against the Parthiaris. II. 196, 
deprived of part of his dominions by Coesar, 435, accused 
of a.design against Caesar’s life, ib. defended by Brutus 
and by Cicero, ib. purchases his dominions again of An¬ 
tony, III. 5 1 . 

Demetrius, master of Rhetoric to Cicero at Atliens, I. 47. 

Dictatorship, some account of that oflice, I. 36. 

Dio Cassius, the grounds of his malignity to Cicero, Pref. 
xxiv. ‘ . 

Dindotus, a Sftoic, lived with Cicero, I. 31. 

Dionysius, of Magnesia, a famed Klictorigian, attended Ci-^ 
dero in his twivcls, I. 49. 

Dionysius, Tutor to the two young Ciceros, 11. 215. 

Divination, artificial and natural, what, III. 370. 

U speech of Cicero so called, why, I. 92. 

Divorce, a custom mentioned on that occasion, II. 356, , 
^Note.' ' ' . ' ' 

Dolabella, P. Cornelius, his character, marries Cicero’s 
daughter, IT. 224, impeaches Appius, 225, iSoltcits Cicero 
to ^sert Pom'pey, 320, tui^es great tumults 'in Rome, 
333, is divorced.from TuRia, 334, makes a,speech in the 
senate agakist Antony, 442j assutnes'the cdfrsulship upon 
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CjEsar’s death, III. 27, demolishes the altar erected to Cae¬ 
sar, and acts vigorously on the side of liberty, 28, bribed 
by Antony to subvert the Republic, 54, leaves the city to- 

f et possession of Syria against Cassius, 158, surprises 
myrna by stratagem, and puts Treboniusto death, 159, 
is declared a pubbc enemy, 160, pursued and defeated by 
Cassius, kills hir^elf, 240. 

DomitiuSf taken and^Mlismisscd by Caesar at Corhnium, II. 
274. 

DrusiiSj the Tribune, assassinated, I. 19. 


E. 

Eleusinian Mysteries, I. 47. some account of them, NotCf 
48. 

Emperor, the signification of that title. Note, I. 264. 

Epicureans, their reverence for the ruins of Epicurus’s walls, 
II. 187, many of them highly esteemed by Cicero, 188, 
the greatest part of the Nobility, and of Cicero’s friends,, 
of that sect. Note, III. 378. 

Episcopus, a remark on the use of that name. Note, II. 260. 

Equestrian dignity, or the order of Knights, what it was. 
Note, I. 3, the judgment of causes taken from them, and 
restored to the Senate, 36, recover their right of judica¬ 
ture, 122, obtain distinct seats in the Theatres by Otho’s 
law, 136. 

Erana, the capital of Amanus, makes a stout defence against 
Cicero, II. 208. 

Evocati, what they were. Note, III. 211. 


F. 

Fahia, sister to Cicero’s wife Terentia, one of the Vestal 
Virgins, tried for incest with Catiline, and acquitted, 
I. 163. 

Fabius, 2. chosen Consul by Cmsar, II. 432, triumphs, 434, 
his death, 439. 

Fabricius Franc, his Life of Cicero, what, Fref. xxvi. 
Fabricius, the Tribune, driven out of the Forum by Clodius, 

I. 432 

Fathers, Latin, made great use of Cicero’s writings, Note, 

II. ^41 a. 

Favonius, the Mimic of Cato, II. 212. 

Fever, pleuritic, probably the common distemper t)f ancient 
and modern Rome, Note, I. 27. 

Fibrenus, a little river, running through Cicero’s estate, 1.4. 
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Flacms^ L. Valerius^ accused of mal-admmistration, de¬ 
fended by Cicero, I. 334. 

FlaccuSf M. Lenius, entertains Cicero in bis exile, 1. 394. 
Flavius, the tribune, commits the consul Metellus to pri¬ 
son, 1. 304. 

G. 


Gahinius, A. tribune, proposes a law to grant an extraordi¬ 
nary commission to Pompey, I. 132, is chosen consul, 
357, combines with Clodius to oppress Cicero, 358, his 
character, 360, rejects the petition of the knights in fa¬ 
vor of Cicero; bany^es L. Lamia for his zeal in Ci¬ 
cero’s service, 364, wjasts of having been the favorite 
of Catiline, 331, fights for Pompey against Clodius, 
409, goes to his province of Syria, 429, sends an ac¬ 
count of his victory over Aristobulus, but is refused 
the honor of a thanksgiving, II. €2, recalled from his 
province by the senate, 69, restores King Ptolemy, 81, 
returns to Rome, is impeached of treason, 125, &c. is de¬ 
fended by Cicero, 130. 

Gallius, 2, defended by Cicero, I. 160. 

Gaul Narhonese, the general character of that people by 
Cicero, I. 131. 

Gellius, Zr. and Cn, Lentulus, exercise the office of censors 
with rigor, I. 124. 

G nip ho, a celebrated rhetorician, kept a school in Rome, 

I. 146. 

Gracchi, said to derive their eloquence from their mo¬ 
ther Cornelia, I. 11. 

Greeks, the best masters of eloquence, I. 12. 

Greek learning, in great vogue at Rome, T. 38. 

Greek writers, to be read ^ith caution on Roman aflairs, 

Pref. xxii. 


H 


Hadrian, died in Cicero’s Puteolan villa. Note, III. 320. 

Haruspices, their answer concerning certain prodigies, 11* 
64, their office and character, III. 369. 

Helvia, Cicero’s mother; rich and well descended; never 
once mentioned by Cicero; a story told of her by Quin¬ 
tus, I. 2. 

Hermathena and Hermeracla, what sort of figures, I. 152. 

Herophilus, an impostor, pretending to be the grandson of 
C. Marius; banished by Cftsar^ U« 414> put to death by 
Antony, HI. 21. 
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ITirtius writes against Cicero’s Cato, II. 369, sends Cicero 
an account of Caesar’s success in Spain, 423, defends Ci¬ 
cero against bis nepbew Quintus, 424, marches with his 
army against Antony, III. 132, gains a considerable vic¬ 
tory over him, 213, totally routs him in a second engage¬ 
ment, in which he himself was killed, 222, his character, 
223. 

History of the lives of great men the most entertaining, Pref. 
XV. a plan for a general history, drawn by Cicero, xix. 
the Author’s method of compiling the present History, xx. 
a general rule of writing it, xxv. 

Horace f a passage in him illustrated II. 112. , 

HorfcnsiuSt the reigning orator at tTO bar; a volunteer in 
the Matsic war ; commands a regiment, 1. 20, raises Ci¬ 
cero’s emulation, 30, his way of speaking, 62, called the 
Player, for his theatrical action, 84, tlie king of the forum, 
91, opposes the Gabinian law, 133, suspected by Cicero 
of treachery towards him, 383, his death and character, 
II. 240. 

Hi/psauSf impeached of bribery, and treated with inhuma> 
nity by Pompey, 11. 171. 


I. 

Jdolaii'v, one of its sources intimated, NotCi II. 404 

Jerusalem f besieged and taken by Pompey, I. 289. 

Jews, their number and credit at Rome, 1. 137, zealously 
attached to Caesar j hated Pompey for his affront to their 
temple, III. 17. 

J)iter-rex, what sort of magistrate, II. 11-3- 

Interregnuwt the loiigcst ever know n in Rome, II. 116. 

Juba, king, supports tlic Pompeians in Afric, II. 342. 

Julia, Caesar’s daughter, and Pompey’s wife, dies in child¬ 
bed ; the unhappy consequences of her death, 11. 138. 

I 

K. 

KaUmdar, Roman, reformed hy Caesar, II. 379. 

L. . 

Hd^itfius, T. tribune, shbomed by Caesar, to accuse C. Ra- 
.birius, I. ,181, opens Caesar’s way to the hi^h-priestr 
.'hood;, 19 ' 6 , oue'ofCaesaV’s lieutenants, revolts to Pompey, 

L)rlid\'\{iQ of^&iiydlai the Au^ur j bminent for her ele¬ 
gance of speaking, 1. 39. 
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LaterensiSf Lieutenant to Lepidus, infoiws Plancus of his 
treachery,‘-111.' 2^5, lays violent hands upon himself, 
246. 

Law, raised its professors to the highest honors, I. 15, 
Cincian, 63, Gabinian, 132, of L. Otho, 136, Calpur- 
nian, 137, Manilian, 141, Papiafl, 135, jElian and Fusian, 


369. . , . ' 

Laws ; some ne^V ones occasion disturbances in the city, I, 
132, two proposed by GicerOj 251. 

Legacies, usually bequeathed 1:^ cliente to their patrons, 
III. 322. 

Legatio libera, what, 

Lentulus, one of Catiline’sconspirators, his character, 1.192, 
strangled in prison, 243. . 

Lentulus, P. Cornelius, consul'‘moves the senate for the 
restoration of CXceroi !.■ 411," the ebief promoter of Ci¬ 
cero’s return, 11. 3, ambitious of the.commission of re¬ 
placing Kin^Ptcdfcffiyj 81, leaves his a^pirs to (’icero, and 
sets out for Cilicia, 34, is refused the privilege of restoring 
Ptolemy, 35', taken at Oorfiniura,',and dismissed by 
Cajsar, 274. 

Lepidus, M. enters into a cfvil war against his colleague, 

Q. Catulus, 1. 57, &c. managed by Antony; seizes 
the high-priesthood after Caesar’s death. 111 10, otters 
honorable terms to S. Pompey, 77, writes to the se¬ 
nate to exhort them to a peace Vdth Antony, 181, 
suspected of a secret understanding with him, 182, ex¬ 
cuses his sending succours to him, 229, acts a treache¬ 
rous part with Plancus, and' joins camps witli Antony, 
246, declared a public enemy, ^49, forms the league’; 
of the second Triumvirate' with Ciesar and Antot^,'- 
293, proscribes his own brother in exchange for Ciceirb,^ ^ 
298, a weak liaan,-—thfe du^e of his tWo cdlleagiiesi-^ - 
deserted his true interest,—stript of his digniy by Octa-. 
vius, 300. . ' . ' ) - ' • ' , ' .] 

of Cicero to j^ttidus, 1 ; 131> ISl, 156, 2296, 402,'-; 
422, II. 73, 182, 200i '203, 206, 209,- 218^ 219, ; 
237, 238, 244, 24S, 249,' 257, 263, 270, 274, 282, 287, ;;^ 
291, 304, '308,' 312, 346, 3545 394, 403, 416, 424^ 

426, 432, 437, IIL 4, 25, 29, 3^, 39, 41, 52, 69, ti; 73, 
75, 80, 101. ' . " ’ ’ ■ ‘ ' 

/Wfmof Cicero to Ampias, IT. 365. ' 

Appius, 11. 222. * 

.D. Btutus, ^■ 

M. Brutus, III. 189, 191, '^3, .227, 
236, 237, 250, 255, 263, 264, 276, 


•r 
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LetterS’-^i Cicero to Ccelius, II. 192. 

Cxsar, J. II. 106, 285, 382. 
Cassius, 111. 95,99, 1 36, 1 68,267. 
Cato, M. II. 198* 

Celer, Q. Metellusp I. 261. 
Cicero, Q. II. 116, 127, 144, 153. 
Cornificius, 111. 269. 

Curio, II. 147, 154,234; 

Curius, II. 440. 

Dolabella, 111. 30. 

Callus, II. 29. 

Ligarius, II. 383. 

Lentulus, II. 5^5. 

Lepidus, III. 187. 

Lucceius, II. 74. 

Marius, M. 11. 87, 172. 

Matius, 111. 45. 


Papirius Fetus, II. 210,358,359,362:, 
• 364. 


Plancus, 111. 188, 195,196. 

Pompey, II. 277. 

Sulpicius, Serv. II. 374, 400. 
Terentia, I. 413. 

Tiro, II. 245. 

Trebatius, II. 108, 188. 

Varro, II. 349, 352. 

Letters to Cicero from 

Antony,II.295,330.111.22. Dolabella, II. 320. 

Balbus, II. 283, 289. Gdba, III. 210. 

Balbusand Oppius,II. 288. Hirtius, 111. 65. 

D. Brutus, 111. 233, 241, Lepidus, III. 229. 

258. Matius, III. 45. 

M. Brutus, III. 155, 252, Plancus, HI. 199, 230, 243, 
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Ccelius,* II. *189, 227, 297. Pollio, lil. 200, 230. 

Cesar, II, 275, 285, 294. Pompey, II. 276. 

Cassius, III. 205. Serv. Sulpicius, II. 396, 409. 

Cato, 11. 213. Trebonius, Ill. 61. 

Letters^from Pompey to Domitius, II. 269.—Brutus and 
(^sius to Antony, III. 55. 96.—Brutus toPansaandHir- 
tius. III. 148.—Antony to Hirtius and Octavius, HI. 178. 
—Lepidus to the senate. III. 181, 246.—Cicero the son 
to Tiro, HI. 391; 

Letters of Cieero ko Atticus, the memoirs of those times, 
^ref. xiat, t • 
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Ligartus, pardoned Caesar, II. 384, his character, 388. 

ZiW, called a Pompeian by jiugustus. III. 306. 

LoUius, M, one of the chiefs in Clodius's mob, 11. 6. 

LucceiuSi Cicero’s fiiend, a celebrated writer, II. 74, under* 
takes the life of Cicero, 76. 

Lucullusy L, defeats the violences of the tribune, L. Quine* 
tius, I. 75, obtains the command of the Mithridatic war, 
77, drives Mithridates out of the kingdom of Pontus, and 
gains many glorious victories, 141, his soldiers mutiny 
against him, 142, he triumphs; retires from public a£> 
fairs; his character, 251, 252. 

Luperci, instituted in honor of Csesar, IT. 444. 

LupuSy tribune, proposes the annulling of Caesar’s act for 
the division of the Campanian lands, II. 32. 

Lustrical day ; what it was, I. 6, 

Lyceum, a Gymnasium at Athens where Aristotle opened 
his school, ill. 350. 


M 

Macer, L, a||pused of oppression, and condemned by Cicero; 
the story of his death, 1 . 140, 

Mamurra, commander of Caesar’s artillery, his character. 

Note, II. 437. 

Manilius, trib, raises disturbances in the city by a new 
laiv; publishes a law, to transfer the command of the 
Mithridatic war from Lucullus to Pompey, I. 141, ac¬ 
cused of corruption, and defended by Cicero, 146. 

Manlius, raises an army for the service of Catiline, I. 191, 
declared a public enemy, 209. 

Manly gown, at what age given, &c. I. 13. 

Marccllinus, consul, a firm opposer of tlie triumvirate^ 
treats Pompey roughly, II, 45. endeavors to alarm the 
city with the danger of Pompey’s power, 77. 

Marcellus, M. consul, Ciesar’s great enemy; moves the se¬ 
nate for several decrees against him, II. 229, pardoned by 
CoLsar, after the battle of Pharsalia, 376, stabbed by his 
friend and client Magius, 409, his character, 411. 

Marcellus, C, consul, moves for a successor to C®sar, op¬ 
posed by Paulus his colleague, and Curio the tribune, 

II. 235. 

Marius, his behaviour in the Marsic war, I. 21, endea¬ 
vors to get the command of the Mithridatic war trans¬ 
ferred from Sylla to himself—forced to fly,—^plunges 
himself into the Marshes, where he is discovered and 
preserved by the people of Minturnmn,—^transports him* 
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self to JVfric, 24, 25, tbc story of the Gallic soldier sent to 
kill hinij thought fabulous, Note^ ib. is recalled and en< 
tersRome; exercises great cruelties, 26, his death and 
character, 27, his remains thrown into the river Anio by 
’Sylla, 56. 

Marius, tlie son, besieged in Prasneste ; puts an end in'his 
own life, I. 33, 

Marsic war, called the Italic and Social, some account of it, 
* J. 19, 

Mai'ullus and Ctesetiiis, deposed tlie tribunate by Cxsar, II. 

445. 

Matins, an intimate friend of Caesar, laments his death. III, 
35, undertakes the management of Octavius’s shews, in 
honor of CYcsar, 44, vindicates his conduct in a letter to 
Cicero, 45, his character. Note, 49. 

Memwi^, C. informs the senate of a strange contract 
among the consular candidates, IL 118. 

Menippus, of Stratonica, an Asiatic orator, accompanies Ci-, 
cero in his travels, I. 49, 

Merida, of Anagnia, erects a statue to Clodius, I. 391. 

Messala, P. Valerius, his cliaracter, III, 27 

Metellus subdues Crete, 1. 76, balHed by SflPirius, 79, hin¬ 
ders the people from passing judgment on Rabirius, 136. 

Metellus 2. Nepos, tribune, will not suffer Cicero to speak 
to the people, on laying down the consulship, I. 254, 
supported ny CVsar against Cicero, 258, suspended from 
his office, 259, flics to Pompey, 260, elected consul, 
promises to promote Cicero’s restoration, 411, acts a 
double part, 441, consents at last to Cicero’s return 
ib. attacked by Clodius’s mob, IT. 6, endeavors to 
screen Clodius from a trial, 27, makes his peace with 
Cicero, and sets out for Spain, 34, endeavors to hinder 
Caesar from seizing the public treasure, 301. 

Metellus, 2. Co’cilius, consul, his character, I, 303 ; com¬ 
mitted to prison by Flavius the tribune, 304, declares his 
abhorrence of Clodius’s adoption, 31 Ij dies suddenly, 
supposed to be poisoned, 354. 

Milo, tribune, impeaches Clodius I. 435, buys Gladiators 
to defend himself against him, 434, endeavors to bring 
him to a trial, II. 25, is impeached by him, 41, marries 
Fausta, the daughter of Sylla, 98, kills Clodius, 158, is 
defended by Cicero, 164, banished, 169, his death, and 
character, 322. 

Miihridates, king of Pontus, his character, makes war upon 
the Homans, I, 23, conquers Athens, 30, treats M, Aqui- 
]ips with cruelty, 53, renews the war against Home, 77, 
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driven out of his kingdom of Pontus, 1.41, his death, 

. , 253 

Mitylene, a city of Lesbos^ destroyed by Q. Thcrmus, re¬ 
stored by Pompey, 1. 53. 

Modena, sustains a siege against Antony, III. 221. 

Molo, the Rhodian, a celebrated teacher of eloquence, gives 
lectures to Cicero, I. 30, the first wlio was ever permitted 
to speak to the Roman senate in Greek, 37. , 

Mongault, Mr. his translation of the Ictters^lp Atticus, re¬ 
commended, Pref^ xxviii. 

Mucia, the Avife of L. Crassus, famous for a delicacy in tlie 
Latin tongue, I. 39. 

Mureena, L. Consul-elect, accused of briber}’-, defended by 
. Cicero, I. 211. 

N 

Names of Roman families, an account of tiieir origin, I. 6. 

Ninnius, L. tribune, moves the SenaU; to change their ha¬ 
bit on Cicero’s account, I. 364, makes a motion to rccal 
him, 406. 

tiomenclajgi^, their ofiBicc, I. 8J. 

O 

Ohsidional Crown, what. III. 397, 

Octavius, called afterwards Augustus, born in Cicero’s 
consulship, 1. 253, presented to Cicero by Hirtius and 
Pansa, 111. 40, resolves to assert his rights against the 
advice of his mother, 41, makes a speech to the people 
from the rostm, 42, exhibits juiblic shews in honor 
of his uncle, 43, thwarted in his pretensions by Antony, 
69, forms a design against Antony’s life, 98, raises 
forces, and promises to be governed by Cicero, 100, 
espoused, by tbe senate, upon the recommendation of 
Cicero, 122, joins with the Consuls, and marches against 
Antony, 133, gains a complete victory over him, 222, 
suspected of the deaths of Hirtius anti Pansa, 227, has 
an Ovation decreed to him, 22S, forms the design of 
seizing the Empire,, 231, demands the Consulship, 254, 
chosen Consul with Q. Pedius, 256, seeks occasion of 
quarreling with the Senate and Cicero, 258, provides a 
law to bring to justice all tbe Conspirators against Ctesar, 
262, forms the league of the second Triymvirate with 
Aptony jand .Lepidu^, 293, hfs reluctance to sacrifice 
Cicero, feigned and artificial, 297^.. h|OE^ cruel thi^n his 
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colleagues,—a summary view of his conduct from the 
time of C(esar*s death, 299. 

Octavius^ Cn. deposes Cinna, and is killed, I. 25. 

Orator, his profession, what, 16, not mercenary, paid 
with the public honors and preferments, 62. 

Oratory, of Rome sunk with its liberty. III. 347, a false 
species of it supported by the authority of Pliny, ib. 

Orato^ ait^JPoetr^ nearly allied, III. 341, 

Orestinm, Mucius, the tribune, hinders the promulgation 
of a law against bribery, I. 159, joins with the enemies of 
Cicero, after having been defended by him, 160. 

Osaces, the Parthian leader, mortally wounded, II. 206. 

Otko, L, publishes a law for assigning separate seats in the 
theatres to the knights, I. 136, nis appearance in the thea-. 
tre occasions a riot, 178. 


P 

Partsa, Consul, brought entirely into Cicero’s views. III. 
116, lays Brutus’s Letters before the SeMte, 147, op<» 
poses Cicero’s motion in favor of C. C^^jjHis, 168, re¬ 
commends pacific measures, and a second Embassy to 
Antony, 170, marches with his army to join with Hirtius 
and Octavius against Antony, 177, engages with him, 
210, his death and character, 222, 224. 

Papirius Pafus, an eminent wit and correspondent of Ci¬ 
cero, II. 210. 

Papius, C. publishes a law to oblige all strangers to quit 
the city, 1. 155. 

Parthians pass the Euphrates, II. 195, block up C. Cas¬ 
sius in Antioch, but are routed by him in their retreat, 

206. 

Patricians, the proper notions of them. Note 1.159. 

Patdus L, JEmilms, Consul, bribed by Caesar, II. 235. 

Pedius, 2. Consul, shocked by the terrors of the proscrip¬ 
tion, dies suddenly. III. 296. 

Peripatetics, why so called, their doctrines the same with 
those of the Old Academy, III. 350. 

Ptrpema, Lieutenant to ^rtorius, whom he kills by 
treachery, and usurps his place, is taken prisoner, and 
put to death by Pompey, I. 80. 

Petreius, urges Antony to fight with Catiline, destroys Ca¬ 
tiline and his whole army, i. 246. 

piuedrus, the Epicurean, one of Cicero’s first masters in 
Philosophy, 1.19. 
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PhilippiiSf sent Ambassador to Antony, III. 126, returns 
with Antony’s answer, 133. 

Philo, an eminent Academic, master to Cicero, I. 30. 

besieged and taken by Cicero, II. 209. 

Pisidians, famous for divining by auspices, Note, 111. 370. 

Piso, Cn. obtains the government of Spain, enters into an 
engagement against the slate with Casar, is killed, 1. 146. 

Pho, M, PupiuSy^ Consul, a favorite of P. Clo^ius, his ch.'i- 
racter, I. 286. * ^ 

l^iso, I.. Calpurnim, elected con*-!!], fatlier-in-biw to Ca*sar, 
gives Cicero marks of his confidence, T. 3.57, join.s with 
Clodins against him, his character, 358, is solicited by 
Cicero to espouse. Iiis cause, but cxmises himself, 366, di!- 
eiares his resolution to support ('lodius, 372, boasts that 
he was cousin to Cethegus, 3S1, fights for Clodius against 
Pompey, 409, obtains the ]>i’ovince of IMaeedonia, 429, 
recalled from it bv the senate, 11, 69. reiurns to Rome, 
82, roughly treated bv Cicero in an invective .spcecii, S4, 
chosen censor v. ith A]ipius, 2i6, sent embas.sador to An- 
fony, 111. 1^, returns, 1.33. 

Cicero’Hon-in-law, zealously devoted to him, I. 416, 
his death and character, 4 IS. 

Piso, C)i. a young nobleman, eharges Pompe.y with many 
crimes against the .state, II. 78. 

Planciiis, Cn. quaestor ol Macedonia, receives Cicero at 
Dyrrachluin, and conducts him to Tliessalonica, I. 39H, 
is (lefen.'led by hirn, 11. 123. 

J^lancus, proconsul of Gani, recommend.s a peace witli An¬ 
tony, in, 18S, makd.•^ strong professions of his fidelity to 
the republic, 196, passes the Rhone with his army, 200, 
sends repeated a.^surances to Cicero of his resolution to op¬ 
press Antony, 230, receives intelligence of J.epidus’s 
treachery, 245, johis v, ith 1). RrutiK, 216, deserts him, 
and goes over to I epliiusand Antony, 261. 

Plato, the first master of the Academy, did not adhere to 
the Socratic methotl, nhich his followers deserted, III, 
349. 

Pliny, his let^^ers compared with Cicero’s, III. 339,.his 
panegyric falsely reckoned the standard of eloquence, 
347.' ‘ 

Plotius, first oi^encd a Latin school at Rome, 1,11. 

jP/w/i/rcA mentions some prodigies at Cuero’s birth, I. 1, 
Jijvcs to introduce, them into history, I, a character of him 
as a w riter on llomuii aifa-is—, PreU xxii. 

VoL. III. E e 
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Pollio promises Cict ro to defend the liberty of the republic, 
III. 200, repeats the .same promises, 230, joins with An¬ 
tony and l.epidus, 261. 

Ponipeius, Cn. S'lrabo, consul, father of Pompey the great, 

I. 20. 

Pompehis^ Cn. joins Sylla with three legions, I. 32, sends 
Cai’bo’s head to Sylla, 33, returns victorious from Afric, 
—saluted by Sylla with the title of Magnus ^—demands a, 
triumph against Sylla’s will,—triumph.s to tl)e joy of tl»e 
peotde,—the first of the Kque.strian order, who had re¬ 
ceived that honor,—his triumphal car drawn by ele¬ 
phants, .52, joins with Q. Catuliis in the war against 
iSI. [.epidiis, 5S, or<lcrs M. Brutus to be killed, 59, joined 
'\\itli Q. Metelliis in the war against Sertorius, 79, or¬ 
ders Pcrpema to be killed, and his papers to be burnt, 80, 
triumphs a second time, though still a private citizen,— 
is elected consul in his absence, and, before the consular 
age, 81, restores the tribunician power, 122, a great 
dissembler, 1.31, finishes the war against the pirates in 
four months, 136, obtains the command of the Mithri- 
datic war, by tlie Maniliaii law, IJ-l, fiiiishcs the pi¬ 
ratic and IVlitbridatic wars, and obtains a thanksgiving 
of ten days, 253, returns to Rome, slights the oppor¬ 
tunity of mulving himself master of the republic, 28S, 
an account of bis conquests and Iionors, 289, bis 
cautious behaviour, 291, called in raillery Cuams Ci¬ 
cero,—makes L. Africanus consul again.st the inclination 
of the city, 293-4, liis triumph, 295, solicits the ratifica¬ 
tion of Ins acts, and an Agrarian luw, 303, secretly 
assists C'lodius against Cicero, 310, enters into a league 
with Ca?sar arul Cru.ssns, 317, presides at the ratifica¬ 
tion of Cledins’s adoption, 323, loses the alVections of 
the public, 341, his mistaken policy in entering into 
the Triumvirate, 344, gives C’icero the stronge.st as- 
.surances of his protection, 352, is admonished to guard 
against Cicero, retires to bis Alban villa, 371, receives 
('icero’s friends coldly, who came to implore Jiis protec¬ 
tion, 372, refuses his assistance to Cicero himself, 373, 
is insulted by Clodins—thinks of reculling Cicero, 407, 
shuts himself up in his house, 409, is besieged by I)ami(», 
one of (^lodins’s freedrnen, ib. proposes to reeal Cice¬ 
ro, by a law of the people, 430, renews the same motion 
in the senatiq 440, recommends it t;o the people, 1 f?, 
Jjus the admini-^tratiou of the corn and provisions of 
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the empire granted to him at Cicero’s motion, II. 9, 
is desirous to obtain tlie commission lor restoring king 
Ptolemy, 36, speaks in defence of Milo, 41, is rongVily 
handled by P»ibnlus, Curio, Favonius, and C. Cato, 
—^joins Avith CJiccro against them, 43, reconciled to 
Crassus by Cmsar, and extorts the consulship from L. 
Doinitius Ahenobarbus, 77, opens Ins new theatre, 85, 
and exhibits most magnificent shews in it, 86, urges 
(’icero to defend Gabinius, 128, death of his wife .lu- 
lia, 138, declared the single consul, and publishes se¬ 
veral new laws, 160, the enemy of Milo, 162, marries 
C’nrnclia, preserves Scipio from an impeachment, treats 
llypsaeiis with mhumanity, 171, defends Jliirsa, 172, 
prepares an inscription for his temple of Venus, 175, 
ready to break with Casar, 178, extorts large sums from 
king Ariobarzanes, 199, his constitution peculiarly sub¬ 
ject to fevers, 23.9, ])ubliclv' })Kived for by all t!ie 
towns of Italy, ib. eoiders with C'icero, ayerse to 

an accommodation with Ca*sar, l.-!!, secures ('ai-.ar’s 
gladiators at Capua, 2<>(), dissemble,> his d “sign of ejuit- 
ting Italy, 267, sensible of Ins ni’sta.l.e m leaving the 
public treasures at Home a prey to (Vesar, 31)1, his ina- 
iiageinent censured hy Cicero, 313, 311, tb ‘diliicult ])art 
which he hail to act, 324, his conduct eoiujiariMl with Cx- 
sar’s, .326, is defeated at Pharsalia, 32S, iiis death and 
character, .33.'>. 

Poinpaj, the son, attempts to kill Cicero, II. 327, Sextus 
and Cnaeus put to flight hy Cxsiir, 423, Sextus sends 
proposals of an accommodation to the coii.ails, III. 76. 

PonfiniiiSf C. triiuujihs over the Allolucges, II. 139. 

Popiliits lucnas, preservinl by Cicero in a capital cause, i.s 
sent by Antony to kill him, Ill, 303, he cuts off liis head, 
and liands; curries them to Antony, and is rewarded for 
it, ib. 

Porcia, Cato’s daughter; Bibulu.s’s widow j married to 
Brutu.s, II. 408, dies before him of a lingering illness, 
111. 237. 

J^osi'doiuuSj a learned .stoic, master and friend of Cicero, 
I, 50, a reflection on the story of his stoical fortitude, 
jXofe, ib. 

Pratorship, some account of it, 1. 138. 

Priestsy called together to determine the affair of Cicero’s 
house, II. 13, tlie judges in all cases relating to religion ; 
of the first nobility, 111. 369. 

Ee2 
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Provilius, tribune, condemned for killing a citizen, II. 12f. 

Prodigies that preceded Catalinc’s conspiracy, I. 157, a sta¬ 
tue of Romulus and Remus struck witli lightning; Ci¬ 
cero’s and Virgirsdescription of it, AWc, 158, the story of 
a prodigy contrived by Cicerv) and TvM'ontia, 280, prodi¬ 
gies preceding the death of Cvesar, II. 459. 

Pro^cripimi of citizens, lirst inrvmtcd by S^dla, I. 34. 

Provinces, the government of them eagerly desired by the 
nobility, II. 179, their oppressive niaiiner of governing 
them, ib. 

Ptolemyy king of Cyprus, deposed by Clodius’s law, puts 
an end to his life, I. 389. 

Ptoli ivy, king (d' Egypt, .solicits to be restored to his king¬ 
dom by a Homan army, II. 30. 

Pulenli, a considerable port of Italy, T. 73. 

Q. 

^uo’stors, the nature of the office ; the first step to tlic public 
honors; gives an admission into the senate, 1. 64, 65. 

2ui}!rfiu<ff L. a turbulent tribune, cnileavors to get the acts 
of Svlla reversed, 1. 74. 

2uiHctiiLS, P. defended by Cicero, I. JO. 


H, 

Rabirius C. accused by T. Labienus, I, 181, defended by 
Cicero, !83. 

Rabirius, Posthumus, defended by Cicero, If, 135. 

Racilius, tribune, moves for t!ie impeachment of Clodius, 11. 
33. 

Rebilus, C. Caninius, named consul by Ca.\sar for a few 
hours, II. 439. 

Religion of oh) Rome, an engine of state; a summary ac¬ 
count ol it, Ill. 367, its constitution contrived to support 
the interests of the senate, 369. 

Religion, Natural, the most perfect scheme of it docs not 
siipeiredc, but demonstrate the benefit of a divine revela¬ 
tion, NoteyWl. 379. 

Romans, a summary account of their constitution and go¬ 
vernment, Pref. xxxi. free from bribery, till after-tbe times 
of the (iracehi, xxxv. exact in the education of their 
children, 1, JO, their corruption in the government of pro- 
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vinces, 89, used to give answers to foreigners in Latin, 
NotCy 95, seldom used capital punishments, I. 231. 

JRoscius, a famed comedian, his cause defended by Cicero, 
I. 60, a character of him by Cicero; his daily pay for 
acting, 61. 

Roscius, S. of Ameria, accused of the murder of his father; 
defended by Cicero, and acquitted, I. 41. 

Rufus, 2. Pmnpcius, banished for the disorders of his tri¬ 
bunate, II. 172. 

Riilhis, P. Servilius, tribune, publishes an Agrarian law, I, 
171, opposed by Cicero, 172. 

Rutilius, consul, killed in the Marsic war, I. 20. 


S. 

Sallust, the historian, turned out of the senate by Appius 
the censor, JI. 228, his account of the debates on Cati¬ 
line’s conspiracy probably taken from IJintns’s life of 
Cato, Note, 370. 

Sauga, 2, Fabius, informs Cicero of the practices of Cati¬ 
line’s confederates with the Allobroges, I, 219. 

Saiifeius, M. one of Milo’s contidents, twice defended by 
Cicero, and acquitted, II. 170. 

Scaptius, llrutns’s agent in Cyprus; treated the Salaminians 
with great criiclt}-, II. 201, deprived of his command there 
by Cicero, 202. 

Scavola, 2. Mucius, augur, the best lawyer and .statesman 
of his time, takes Cicero under his protection, I. 14, his 
house the oracle of the city, 16, wrote an epigram in 
praise of Cicero’s poem on C, Marius, 18. 

Sctevola, the higli-priest, his singular probit}', and skill in 
the law, I. 14, killed by Damasippus, 33. 

Scipio, accused of jbribery, but preserved from a trial by 
Poinpey, II. 171, procures a decree for the dismission of 
Ca?sar’s army, 253. 

Senators, not held complete, till enrolled in the list of the 
censors, I. 65, the vacancies supplied yearly by tiie quajs- 
tors, ib. 

Sergius, M. a leader of the mob under Clodius, II. 6, 

Serranus, tribune, hinders the decree for Cicero’s restora¬ 
tion, and opposes the decree for restoring Cicero’s house, 

II. 21. 

Sertorius maintains a war of eight years against the whole 
force of Rome, I. 78, his character and death, 79. 

Slerviliaf Brutus’s motW, her cliaracter, III, 66. 
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Servilius prevails with Mctellus to drop his opposition to 
Cicero’s return, I. 44-1. 

Sei'vilim, P. is opposed by Cicero, III. 215. 

Se.vtius, P. fjiirt'stor, joins with Petreius in urging C. An¬ 
tony to a buttle wit1i Catiline, I. 24fi, when tribune, 

f )rocurcs (’asar’s consent to Cicero’s restoration, 418, 
eft f or dead in llu; forum by Clodius, 433, accused by 
M. 'rullms Albinovanus, and defended by Cicero, II. 50. 
Shizi's and public games, magnificent and expensive, 1. 1 21. 
Sica entertains (ucero in liis exile, 1. 391. 

Sicilians, made citizens of Home by Antony, III. 51. 

Sicily, the first province of IIom(;, I. 69, the granary of the 
republic, 70, famous for its school of eloquence, 1 1. 
Sicinius, a factious tribune, his jest upon the consuls Cn. 
Octavius, and C. Scribonius Curio,—raises a sedition,— 
is slain by the contrivance of Curio, 1. 67. 

Silanus, consul elect, gives the first vote for putting Cati¬ 
line’s accomplices to death, 1. 232. 

Socrates, banished physics out of philosophy, and applied it 
to morality, his method of inculcating his notions. 111. 348. 
Sosigejies, an astronomer, emj)loyed by Cmsar to reform tlic 
kalendnr, II. 381. 

Spartacus, general of the gladiators in the Servile war, killed 
at the head of his troops, 1. 78. 

Speech of .1. Cmsar on Catiline's accomplices, I. 232, of M. 
Cato, 241. 

Speeches of Cicero for llosciiis Amcrimis, I. 41, for Rosci¬ 
us the comedian, 61, against Ca'cilius, 91, &.c. for Fon- 
teius, J30, for the Manilian law, 1J2, for Clncntius, 145, 
for Gallius, 160, against tlic Agrarian law, 172, &c. on 
the tumult about Otho, 178, to the sons of tlic ])roscrib- 
ecl, 180, for Kabirius, 181, against Catiline, first, 198, 
second, 204, third, 225, fourtii, 233, for Mura?na, 211, 
for Sylla, 270, for Flaccus, 334, to the senate upon his 
restoration, II, 2, to the people, 3, for the restitution of 
his house, 13, for Sextius, 50, for Balhus, 70, for Ca:- 
lius, 71, against Piso, 83, for Planeius, 123, for Kabirius 
Posthumus, 135, for Milo, 167, for Marcelliis, 377, for 
Ligarius, 385, his first Pliilippic, III. 90, the third, 110, 
the fourth, 113, the fifth, 117, the sixth, 127, the seventh, 
130, the eighth, 137, the ninth, 141, tlie tenth, 118, the 
eleventh, 161, the twelfth, 171, the thirteenth, 182, the 
fourteenth, 215. 
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Speusippus^ Plato’s nephew, and successor in the academy, 

III. 350. 

Stoics, held the soul to be a subtile fiery substance, subsist¬ 
ing after the body, but not immortal, III. SGt, believed 
tlic reality of divination, 370. 

Salpicius Servius, desires a conference with Cicero, II. 309, 
sent ambassador to Antony, III. 12f), dies on his jour¬ 
ney, 133, has a statue, itc. decreed to liim by Cicero, 
141, his character, ib. a story of his skill in the law; 
erroneously reckoned among Civsar’s consj)irators by 
Catron and Rouille, note, 14G, 147. 

Supper, the great meal of the Romans, III. 313. 

Sijlla, P. Corn, convicted of bribery, and forfeits the con¬ 
sulship,—accused of conspiring with Catiline,—defended 
by Cicero, and acquitted, I. 269, &c. 

Sijlla, L. Cornelius, his behaviour in the Marsic war, I. 21, 
obtains the consulship,—the province of Asia,—tl)e com¬ 
mand of the Mithridatic war, 24, drivt's C. Marius out 
of Rome, ib. recovers Greece and Asia, from Mithri- 
dates,—declared a public enemy,—makes peace with 
Mjtliridatcs, 31, brings the works of Aristotle into 
Italy,—lands at Bruiidisium,—is joined by young Pom- 
pey, 32, defeats Norbainis,—draws Seipio’s a^^my from 
him,—gives Scipio his life, 33, the inventor of a pro¬ 
scription, 'it, deprives .1. Civsnr of the priesthood, un- 
Avillingly grants him his life,—his prediction concern¬ 
ing him, 33, declared Dictator, 36, makes great alterations 
in the state, 37, gives Pompey the title of Magnus,—is 
disgusted at Pompey’s demand of a triumph, 52, his 
death and cliaracter, 54. 

Sj/racuse and Messana refuse to join wdih the other cities of 
Sicily in the impeachment of Verres, 1. 90. 

Senate, liad the sole prerogative of distributing the pro¬ 
vinces, till Ca-sar wrests it from them, II. 47. 

T 

Tarquinius, his evidence against Crassus, voted to be false, 

1. 248. 

Terentia-i wife of Cicero, rich and noble, I. 68, jealous of 
Clodms’s sister,—urges Cicero to give evidence against 
him, 282, dragged from the temple of Vesta by Clo- 
dius’s order, 381, bears the misfortunes of her family 
with great sjiirit, 4*13, offers her estate to sale to supplv 
their necessities, 415, meets Cicero at Brundisium, II. 
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248, dn’’oi‘ce(l from him, 355, her character, ib, lived to 
a remarkable age, note^ 356. 

Theophrastus, his works brought into Italy by Sylla, I. 32. 

Tkei'ynus, 2. dcaiiolishes Mitylcne, I. 53. 

Tihuiani, give hostages to Cicero, II. 210. 

Tiro, Cicero’s favorite slave, sonic account of him, II. 244. 

Torquatus accuses P. Coni. Sylla of conspiring with Cati¬ 
line, I. 261). 

Translations of the classic writers, how to be performed, 

Pref. xxi. 

Travels of Cicero, tlie pattern of beneficial travelling, I. 51. 

Trebatius rccoinendcd to Cresar by Cicero, II. 106, his 
character, &c. 10”, rallied by Cicero for turning Epi¬ 
curean, 188. 

Trehomus, tribune, publishes a law for tlie assignment of 
provinces for five years to the consuls, II, 91, one of the 
conspirators against Caesar, his character, 456, goes to 
his government of Asia, III. 18, is taken by surprise, 
and cruelly murdered by Dolabella, 159. 

Tribunes, tlicir power cai'ried to the greatest excess by the 
Gracchi, Pref. xxxiv. abridged by Sylla, I. 37, restor¬ 
ed by Ponipc}', 122, the common tools of the ambi¬ 
tious, ib. 

Triumphs, the nature and conditions of them, note, II. 179. 

Triumvirate, the First, by whom formed, and with Avhat 
views, I. 317, Second, the place and manner in which 
the three chiefs met. III. 293, the conditions of their 
union,—they proscribe Cicero, with sixteen more,— 
and afterwards three hundred senators, and two thousand 
knights, 293. 

T'riumviri, or Treviri MonetaleSy what th(‘y wjm-c, note, 

III. 396, 

Tubero, S. prosecutes Ligarius, il. 384. 

Tullia, Cic(?ro’s daugliter, wdien born, I. 68, marries C. 
Piso Frugi, 165, his death and character, 446, meets 
her father at ilrundisium, 449, marries Crassipes, II. 
58, parts from him and marries Dolabella, 224, se¬ 
parates from Dolabella, 334, her death and character, 
392, a story of her body being found on the Appian 
w^ay, note, 406. 

Tullius, the name of Cicero’s family ; its derivation, I. 7. 

Tttscullan villa; preferred by Cicero to the rest of his vil¬ 
las, I. 151. 

Tyrannio, a learned Greek, entertained by Cicero, II. 59. 
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V. 

VarrOf M. TerenthiSj enters into a strict union with Cice> 
ro ; his character, II. 352. 

Farus, P. seizes Afric on the part of the republic, II. 342. 

Vatinius^ the tribune, Caesar’s creature, I. 322, heads Cae¬ 
sar’s mob against Bibulus, 326, attacks the house of Bi- 
bulus, 342, appears a witness against P. Sextius, and is 
severely lashed by Cicero, II. 52, made Pra'tor, to the 
exclusion of M. Cato, 89, defended by Cicero, 124, his 
character, ib. 

Verves, C. Praetor of Sicily; accused by Cicero of ^reat 
oppression and cruelty, I. 89, is convicted and bani^ed, 
97, a specimen of his crimes, 99, his death, 122. 

Vettim, the general of the Marsi, holds a conference with 
the Roman consul, Cn. Pompeius, 1. 20. 

Vettius, L. accuses Caesar of Catiline’s plot, I. 268, is im¬ 
prisoned and miserably used by him, 269, employed by 
him to charge Curio, &c. with a design against Pompey’s 
life, 346, strangled by him in prison, 343. 

Victims m sacrificing found sometimes without a heart or 
liver ; how accounted for, Note, IT. 459. 

Villas of the Roman generals used to be on hills, Note, III. 

318. 

Virgilius, C, refuses to admit Cicero in Sicily, I. 392. 

Vomiting, immediately before, and after dinner; a custom 
among the Romans, Note II. 438. 

Vulturcius, one of Catiline’s conspirators, I. 220, gives evi¬ 
dence to the senate against his accomplices, 222. 

W 

War; part of the education of the nobility ; a fame in it 
the surest way to the highest honors, I. 20, Marsic war, 
otherwise called Italic, Social, 19, the first civil w'ar 
among the Romans properly so called, 24, Octavian, 25^ 
Servile, 78, Sertorian, ib. Mithridatic, 134, Gallic, 305. 

Witnesses in trials ; a character of the Gallic, I. 131, and 
of the Grecian and Roman, 334, 335. 

X 

Xenoi'les of Adram^^ttus, a rhetorician of Asia, attended^, 
Cicero in his travels, I, 49. 

Y 

Year, Roman ; an account of it, II. 379. 
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